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A few Observations on Tea Cult^e, by J. W. Masti^rs, Esq. 
late Superintendent of Tea Ptantcjfions in Assam. Present¬ 
ed by Major Francis Jenkins, Commissioner of Assam. 

[This communication was drawn up by Mr. Wasters at the request ot 
Major Jenkins; the indefatigable Commissioner of Assam, who conceiv^ 
ing that Notes “ founded on Mr. Masters’ long experience and inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the Asssm tea plant,”* would be very generally 
acceptable, forwarded them to the Society for publication. It appears 
to the Committee of Papers to be the most scientific and practical of all 
that have hitherto come before the public, for it gives the opinion 
of the only^person connected with the tea cultivation in Assam,*tvho, 
by previous horticultural training and pyticular acquirements, was 
competent to grapple with a subject of considerable difficulty. It will 
be seen, that it holds out what Mr. Masters considers satisfactory . 
reasons in favour of an advantageous result of a proper system of culti¬ 
vation, in which Major Jenkins entirely agrees. But the Committee 
have to remark, that it does not in any way refer to th^ important 
question of the identity or non-identity of the Assam tea ^nt with 
that of^lhina, which shod'ld, the Committee conceive,•be saxiliactorily 
disposed of, before any scheme of cultivation, chiefly or entirely regard¬ 
ing the indigenous Assam plant, can be proposed with that degree of 
probability that would authorize private sp^ulations.] 

The most desirable barrees, and the most convenient sites 
for carrying on the m^ufacture of tea, .are those in which 
operations have already been commenced by the^ Assam 
Company; as Satsoeah, Rokan, Gabharoo, and Choindro. 
The principal of these is Satsoeah, in which forest the culti- 

* Major Jenkins, in a letter to the Secretary, forwarding the communication. 

* B 
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vation may'be increased to any desiraji>le extent.*'There 
is 'now produciljle tea land, to the extent of about 400 
poorahs,* Ine-third of iufli been planted since Janu-' 
ary 184f0. The new'cleared land, either^ sown or planted, 
will complete 5@0 poorahl. I am induced to think, that 
‘land to that extent is now occupied by tea, though in some 
places the plants are small and scattered. .No satisfactory 
account has ypt been giveti of the exact extent of land oc¬ 
cupied by tea in any one barree with which I am acquaint¬ 
ed at least I have not seen a positively correct statement. 
S^tsoeah being within one hour’s walk of the> Dikho river, 
being surrounded by villages and rice cuUivation, and having 
the Dhodur Alley and Bans Gur runniog through it, is 
certainly the most valuable tea locality known. 

2d. Next in importance to Satsoeah, is Rokan, in the vi¬ 
cinity of which there is an extent of about 400 poorahs, 
occupied by tea, but the plants are smaller, not so thick 
.on the ground, and the barrees do not lie So compactly 
together as in Satsoeah. The ground also is much broken 
and intersected by water-courses; there are no villages, 
nor any cultivation in the immediate vicinity; much of the 
land is well adapted for tea cultivation, which n.ay be in¬ 
creased to the extent of about 10,000 poorahs in that forest. 
This locality, as respects the productive powers of the plants, 
and state of the barrees altogether, may be considered to be 
about two years behind Satsoeah. 

3d. Gabhatoo Purbut contains about 30 poorahs of pro¬ 
ducible tea-land, one-third of which has been planted since 
January 1840. The pknts are scattered over several small 
hillocks, with soil of the first rate description for tea cultiva¬ 
tion, which may bc^ increased to any extent, but most con¬ 
veniently to 100 poorahs; it woulS'^hen form a suitable 
factory for a private individual to superintend on his own 
account. 


* A poorali is more Uian en acre and a quarter. 
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4(th. Choindro, with respect to ^oil and capabilities, very 
much resembles Gabharoo, and contains a|so about 30 p'oo- 
'rahs of producible tea-la^, onyri-hiff of whiclt has been, 
planted since January 1840. T6e cultivation may be ex¬ 
tended all over the low hills in tlie neighbmirhood, the .soil 
being of the best kind; and if 100 pooAhs be filjed up, thif 
locality, like Gabharoo, would form another complete little 
factory for a single individual. 

5t]ji. All the other localities in the Seebsagur district, lie 
far off from villages and cultivation; or, are beyond what is 
supposed to be the boundary of the Honourable Company’s 
territory, atid are ^t therefore,*(unless taken together with 
the above by a la/ge Company,) so desirable. 

Gth. I believe it has been the prevailing opinion, that in 
order to realize a fortune by the*tea plant, nothing more 
is required than to chop down the surrounding jungle, set 
fire to it, head-back the long straggling tea plants, and^ 
then continue to pick off every leaf that they successively, 
produce; and an incalculable profit will be the result. 1 
am compelled to think otherwise. Still, I consider that tea 
may be cultivated in this province to considerable advantage. 
In order‘to ensure a profitable return from a tea garden, 
it must be actually cultivated. How is it, that throughout 
Europe, the crops raised by the Agriculturist and Horti¬ 
culturist of every kind of cultivatable plant, is now many 
times more valuable than those raised on the self-same soil 
40 years ago ? The plants are treated, and thb soil cultivat¬ 
ed in a superior manner. 

7th. I am persuaded, that suitable soil,-frequent sup))lies 
of manure, with the best possible mode of cultivation, is 
more essential to the ^production of tea, than of any other 
kind of crop. This r^st be manifest to all those who know 
any thing about the nature and culture of plants. Leaves 
are as essential to the well-being of a plant, as roots. A 
heaftliy, well-managed tree of any kind, has not a leaf to 
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spare in ’th6 growing season; nor can we remove Eiri active 
lieatihy leaf without injury to the branch from which it is 
taken. Neprly all tb^ n^urisk.%ent that a.tree^'receives, 
and by which it is mainta^ed in a healthy state, is conveyed 
into its system b» the united agency of the leaves and ro»ts. 
>4 Every bud that produces leaves, produces roots.” The 
leaves and roots thus simultaneously produced, may not 
continue in a healthy state long enough for the roots to 
reach the earth; and if the leaves are forcibly removed* the 
root^ will certainly suffer injury, whether they have reached 
the earth or not. The number and the healthy state of the 
roots, therefore, will be proportionate to the number and 
healthy state of the- leaves. A health^ tea tree 5 or 6 
years old, with from 4 to i! leading branches, well clothed 
with young shoots and leaves, will have a proportionate root, 
the fibres of which running down to the points, end at the ab¬ 
sorbent spongioles; if the tree be deprived of leaves, and of 
the power of developing leaves, the roots also will be pro¬ 
portionately deficient. 

8th. In April 1843, I visited the Tingri tea barrecs, in 
which I found many stunted plants, having only a single 
tap-root, without any branching fibrfes ; these plants were 
more than 7 years old, having been found there in 1835-6, 
by the Deputation; ever since that time, the garden had 
been under, what is called cultivation; but it is evident 
the garden had never been brought under cultivation at all. 
The forest tre«s had been cut down and removed, but the 
tea plants had never been regulated, nor the ground pro¬ 
perly dug. In some places, the plants were standing six or 
eight on a square foot of ground, and even where they 
stood sufficiently distant from each other, and had at the 
first formed good heads, but the leaves'^llaving been picked olF 
two or, three times a year, and no manure or other stimulant 
applied to the roots, the plants were actually starved. I 
fear that Chubwa, and all the other Government bar'rjes. 
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together with Kuhung, (once the iinfst in the province,) are 
•rapidly veiling towards the same stat& “ out.” 

** 9th. Respiration, perspir^on, andfdigestion (lake place 
through the leaves, they are the Ilings and stomach of a 
plant. “ Of the vital functions of plants, none are more ipi- 
^ortant than those of perspiration and evaporation;' and 
while a certain (amount of loss of their fluid particle is ne¬ 
cessary, a great excess or dimintftion of the Ipss must be 
injurious.” “ Whatever tends to impede the free action of 
the leaves, tends also to diminish the healthiness of a plant,” 
(Lindley.) Tlie functions of leaves are brought into opera¬ 
tion by the agency j6f light; andT the tea plant is more or 
less healthy accordl(ng to the quantity of light which it re¬ 
ceives, provided the roots are supplied with a sufficient 
quantity of nutriment, and all the functions are in full opera¬ 
tion. I have never seen a strong healthy tea plant having 
a head proportionate to its length of stew, growing in dense 
shade. The 'most healthy plants 1 have seen, both among 
seedlings and full grown trees, have been exposed to the 
full sunshine. 


10th. In order to supply a sufficient quantity of nutriment 
to the plant, and to ensure a good crop of leaves every sea¬ 
son, it is absolutely necessary that the ground be brought 
into a proper state of cultivation: if a plant will not pay for 
the best possible culture, it will certainly not pay for slovenly 
treatment. Each plant should have sufficient space of ground 
to itself, at the least twenty-five square feet, and %11 the ground 
should be well dug, not once only, but frequently, and turn¬ 
ed up, and exposed to the action of the sun and air, be kept 
clear from weeds, and have a good coat of suitable manure 
every cold season. 

11th. The soil in wEich the tea plant is found growing in 
the Sibsagur district, is composed of 70 or 80 per cent, of 
silex in the state of fine sand; of from 6 to 12 per cent, of 
aluntfna*; of from i' to 9 per cent, of oxide of iron ; with 
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from 5 to lO per cent, of vegetable matter. On an av.erage 
of 

Silex) in different degrees \.f fineness, ' ... 78 0 

Alumina, .. ,..t ... 8 0 

Oxide of fron, .6 3 

Vegetable matter,.7 5 

100 0 

with occasional small traces of lime. Dr. M‘Cielland/‘in his 
analysis of the soil at Gabharoo, mentions"having found 
nearly one per cent, of lime. I have not met With any visible 
trace of lime in the different specimens that I have examin- 
ecl myself. On the hills, the silex appeaVs to be in greater 
proportion, as there it occurs in the state of coarse sand or 
fine gravel; whereas in the plains, it exists in the state of 
very fine sand, or almost impalpable powder. The general 
appearance is that of a red or yellow clay, differing in colour 
from red to brown, orange, and even pale yellow; when dry, 
it often appears white, if the sand be very fine, deepening 
in colour in proportion to the quantity of moisture. 

I2th. What would be the most suitable manure to apply 
to a tea garden, can be discovered by no other means 
than a careful examination of the soil, thereby ascertaining 
what it is deficient in, and what is in excess. Generally, 
there is plenty of vegetable manure at hand, a moderate 
dressing of which, will seldom fail to do good. In the numer¬ 
ous ravines, hollows, and other low places, so common in 
the tea localities,* a large quantity of manure may be ob¬ 
tained ; a mixture of various substances, animal, vegetable, 
mineral and gaseous; this taken out, thrown into a heap, 
turned over two or three times, or spread at once on the 
ground to be dug in after three or four days, will generally 
be very beneficial. Burning a large quantity of trees, 
branches, grass, and rubbish, and spreading the ashes and 
charcoal over the ground, will always do good. As char- 
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coal is capable of absorbing gaseops substances' from the 
«ir, and saline ones from water, this kind of dressing may 
’tend to keep the oxide of in proper state aijd proper* 
tion in the soil; its ^ood effects on the te*a plant, are evident¬ 
ly shewn by its Healthy appearance and vigorous shoots. 
Oood culture, frequent stirring, and turning up tlm soil to 
the action of the sun and air, is absolutely necessary; with¬ 
out this process, no amount of maiture will effecj the desired 
end. 

I3th. I am^ersuaded, that to cultivate and manufacture 
tea in Assam; under existing circumstances, will cost 19 
rupees per poorah per mensem,\)r 120 rupees per annum; 
and that the aver4ge produce of a poorah in a fair crop, 
may be estimated @ 400 lbs., gi^ng about S lbs. per rupee 
in the factory. So that to cultivate the 30 poorahs at Gab- 
haroo or Cboindro would cost 3,600 rupees, and the out¬ 
turn probably be 9,000 lbs., as all the jdants are not in full 
bearing, but inay yield 

From 20 poorahs, 400 lbs. each = 8,000 lbs. 

From 10 poorahs, 100 lbs. each = 1,000 lbs. 

Increasing the cultivation to 100 poorahs, would cost 3f500 
rupees, 70 poorahs @ 50 rupees per poorah. At the same 
rate, the cultivation and manufacture at Satsoeah or Rokan, 
of the tea from 400 poorahs, would cost 48,000 rupees, 
and tlje probable out-turn be 110,000 lbs. at Satsoeah, and 
75,000 lbs. at Rokan. 


Poorahs. lbs. lbs. 

Satsoeah, . 200 @ 400 = 80,000 

100 „ 200 = 20,000 
100 „ 100 = 10,000 

Rokan, . 100 „ 400 = 40,000, 

100 „ 200 = 20,000 
100 „ 100 = 10,000 
100 „ 50— 5,000 
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The above estimate^is made under the supposition^, that 
th« gardens should be kept in proper cultivation. I do not 
expect tbs t the preselit season^rop will equal the estimate; 
but I am confident to affirm, that under good culture, with 
ev.ery facility dfibrded in time of manufacture, there it, no¬ 
thing in. the soil, in the tree, nor in the climate, that could 


prevent Satsoeah from yielding 100,000 lbs.. 

14'th. To^clear 100 pdorahs of forest land in a 
proper manner, for the reception of tea seeds, will , 

cost @ the rate of 50 rupees per poorah, .n.Rs. 5,000 

10 maunds of seed @ 80, .. 800 

Cultivating for one year, Erecting buildings, and 

* making other preparations, .. 12,000 

Six years’ annual expenditure, . 72,000 

100 poorahs of new made tea land, will thus at the 

end of seven years, have cost, . 89,800 

And may then be* expected to yield an average 
crop of 400 lbs. per poorah, ... 40,000 


15th. The value of cultivated tea-land depends in a great 
measure on its situation, the age of the trees, and the mode 
of culture to which it has been subjected. A poorah of 
properly prepared land, with the young plants all appear¬ 
ing above ground, at the regular distance of five feet from 
each other, is well worth 100 rupees. A poorah of indige¬ 
nous tea-land, which has been properly cleared, the plants all 
having been headed, and under good culture for one year, is 
worth 150 rupees, and a poorah of tea-land in full bearing, 
jnder good culture, with not less than 15,000 plants, is worth 
JOO rupees. 

(^Signed) J. W. Masters. 


Sihsagur, ‘iM Maf, 184 '!. 
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•tlleport of Proceedings regarding the inspection of lands best 
' suited fw the •Cultivation ^f Foreigti Cotton in the district 
of Dacca. jBy J. O. Pkice, Esq. 

(rominnnlcRtcd by the Government of Bengal.^ 

5’o James Hume, Esq. Honorary Seerelary, /tyrieultnral and Ilortkullurul 

Society. 

Herentte Wiltianft, 17th June, 1814. 

SiR^In reply to your letter dated the 15tli instant, I have 
the honor, by tiirection of the Deputy Governor, to forward 
for the use of the Society, copy of Mr. J. O. Price’s Re¬ 
ports of his proceedings during tlie first seven months of his 
employment, up to the 30th April last. 

I have, &c. 

C. Beadon, 

Under Secretarij to Government of Bengal. 

To F. J. IIalliday, Esq. Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, General Department. 

Sin,—In obedience to instructions received on my ap¬ 
pointment, 1 have the honor to report for the information 
of Ills Honor the Deputy Governor of Bengal, my progress 
in the inspection of lands in the last month. 

On my arrival in Dacca, I proceeded up the Delussury 
and Conai rivers to the boundary of Mymunsingh, and 
examined the banks on both sides, neither of which I found 
suited for cotton cultivation, the best lands •there being 
all very low, and subject to early inundation and a long 
continuation of it. . , 

I returned to Dacca on the 12th, when I found the lands 
in that neighbourhood to consist of stiff red clay, therefore 
badly suited for AmeFidkn seed, as it requires frequent 
clearing and moulding for three months after planting; 
this would be impossible to do here, from the extreme hard¬ 
ness of the soil in any season approaching to dry weather. 


c 



10 Ldcatilics in the Dacca and adjoining districts 

My last inspection of land was on the Lucky, a river 
wtfere I found 4he best cotton soil I have seen in this coun* 
try, and I»have reasoli to hop^ that there is still finer land 
on the Megna and Burrumpooter rivers; my inspection 
of. which I wifi' duly report. It was there, I am informed, 
that the greater part of the fine Dacca cotton was formerly 
grown. 

It is my intention to vilit the districts I find best adapted 
to the growth of the Cotton plant, as often during the sea¬ 
son as in my power, so as to be the better able to judge 
of the nature of the land most retentive of moisture during 
the dry season in this country, and least cohesive, so as 
to admit of freque'nt cultivation. On my stating this to 
Mr. Wise, a very influential Indigo Planter in this dis¬ 
trict, he kindly offered me the use of several patches of 
land, each on different properties, but in different parts 
of Dacca; also oae near the Tipperah Mountains, where 
the natives grow a large quantity of cotton, but of an in¬ 
ferior kind; but this may be occasioned from a bad kind 
of seed, and the careless mode of cultivation they practise, 
besides mixing a number of crops through each other. 

I wrote to you on, the 16th of last month, otating Mr. 
W.’s offer to me, requesting you at the same time, should 
it meet with His Honor the Deputy Governor’s approba¬ 
tion, to order the seed to be sent up as soon as ])ossibIc, 
as it is now the best season for planting cotton. Hoping 
soon to havi? the honor of hearing from you on that subject, 

I remain, &:c. 

(Signed) J. O. Price. 

November \st, 1843. 

Sir, —I have the honor of subiiluting to you, for the in¬ 
formation of His Honor the Deputy Governor of Bengal, 
my November Monthly Rejiort of my inspection of cotton 
lands in the Dacca district and elsewhere. 
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In report, I mentioned my hopes of finding supe- 

,fior cotton lands on the Burrumpooter riv'jr, and on tie 
dipper part V tlie Mcgna in liiis district; but notihaving re¬ 
ceived the cotton seed, which I had the honor of writing ^o 
youjfor, I deferred visiting that part of thaicountry for a. 
lime, as some of the factories belonging to Messrs. Wise and 
Glass are in tha^; neighbourhood in which I wish to try the 
experiment with the American cotton seed, 

Ear^ in this month I visited Luckipore, and was much 
disappointed «n finding the land to consist principally, of 
light sand, besides being very low; still this may prevenf* 
(which I am'told it does) their cfops from scorching in the 
dry season. The ryots informed me where they planted tl/e 
cotton singly, that they got a fair proportion of produce 
from it, but this is seldom done. Fyrther to the southward, 
1 understand they grow a large quantity of cotton, and 
cultivate it better. 

I regretted that it was not in my power to visit the islands 
of Ilattia and Sundeep, ray boat not being suflicientiy 
safe to do so, but from all the information 1 could obtain 
at Luckipore of the soil, and the large crops that the inha¬ 
bitants get. from their lands, besides the great advant&ge 
of sea air, which is of very essential service to cotton, I am 
inclined to be of opinion, that all those islands in the river 
verging on the sea, are well suited for the growth of Ameri¬ 
can cotton. 

On my return up to this district, I visited* Patta Hat; 
the lands where the old Government factories were are rather 
low, but have been well drained^ and at a great expense, 
by Government; but the ryots have in some measure 
stopped the ditches up, so as to cultivate paddy on it. The 
ryots that do plant cott*! there, say, th*ey seldom got two 
good crops in succession from the same land; this may be 
occasioned by the mode of cultivation, which is the worst 
I have seen in any place I have ycl been. 
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As I proceeded up the river from Patta Hat, I examined 
the land on sej'eral places on each side of the river, much 
of virhich appeared oiily to waftt a fair system of cultivatioh' 
tp suit the growth oi the cotton plant, and particularly so on 
an island called Bobchur, situated wher^ the river M/agna 
and Issamutty unite, and which is in the Dacca district. ? 

I regret much not having yet received ^he cotton seed, 
as the seaso/i will be getting too late for planting the cotton. 
Every place 1 have been lately at, is planted, and thp ryots 
say, the earlier they plant it the better, as -ihe cotton has 
'Obtained by that means sufficient strength to'stand the cold 
weather in December arid January;' this stands to rea¬ 
son. I have often -seen our young cotton much chilled in 
America in the latter end *of March, and in the early part of 
April, from cold winds, 

I remain, &c. 

(Signed) J. O. Price. 

Decetnher 1st. 1843. 

Sir,—1 have the honor to submit to you, for the informa¬ 
tion of His Honor the Deputy Governor of Bengal, the 
M6nthly Report of my proceedings for the month of De¬ 
cember. 

2d. On the 6th instant, I received three packages of cotton 
seed, two of acclimated New Orleans and one of Bourbon. 
I am afraid it has arrived too late in the season to yield 
largely this crop, but the hopes of being enabled to judge 
safely of the soil in this country best suited for the cultivation 
of the cotton plant, has induced me to plant it in a number 
of places, which I have been enabled to do in a great mea¬ 
sure through the kindness of Messrs. Wise and Glass, by 
their sending several parcels of *the cotton seed, which 
I gave them, to their factories on the Luckia and Burrum- 
pooter rivers, that it would have been impossible for me 
to have visited in this month. I also gave them the pcccs- 
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sary.instfuctions to send with the ^eed respecting’the cul-* 
„tivation that they should pursue, until 1 ^ould visit each 
* f)lacc personally. 1 also planted seed in three jplaces my> 
self, one place in Furreed[)ore district, and two in Dacca 
’ 'district. I hope Aj be enabled to'judge by^his late plant¬ 
ing, how late in the season cotton seed can be safely 
planted in this country, and how late it would be safe to sup¬ 
ply in case of having planted had seed. Since planting 
the s^ed in Furreedpore, 1 have visited it, and found it 
coming up well; also one of the places in Dacca district 
promises well; the other place I planted myself was o» 
the Megna, and I iieceived a letter to-day, speaking very 
favorably of its appearance. I think it will do well at tke 
latter place, if the early inundattbn of that 'district of coun¬ 
try does not prevent its doing so. ^ I have retained a small 
parcel of each kind of seed, to try how planting in April 
or May will do on the high lands. ” , 

Sd. I have not yet been able to visit the islands of Sun- 
deep and Hattia, but I hope soon to be able to do so. 

1 remain, &c. 

January \st, 1844'. (Signed) J. O. Price. 

Sir, —1 have the honor to submit to you, for the in¬ 
formation of His Honor the Deputy Governor of Bengal, 
the Monthly Report of my proceedings for the month of 
January. 

2d. ’Early in this month, I proceeded up the yiver Bunsee ; 
in that district of Dacca 1 find the inhabitants generally 
grow cotton mpre or less, and 1 have much pleasure in re¬ 
porting, that 1 found the triennial kind scarcely able to bear 
the weight of bowls that was on it; it has a fine silky staple, 
and the ryots informoJwne, that they gSt from twelve annas 
to a rupee per maund more for it than for the annifal kind, 
which is also much grown there; but of it I could not judge 
so vfell? as they had finished picking it when I was there. 
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The trienniul cotton would be more generally grown ift this 
district, but from its spreading quality, it interferes with 
the other mixed crops that the* natives plant through their 
cotton fields. The soil I found to consist of about two-thirds 
stiff red clay, acid one of sand and marl, ^nd from the stiff¬ 
ness of the red soil in that neighbourhood, the plantingt 
season is from April to June, or as soon as the rains enable 
the ryots to fultivate. 

3d. On my return from the Bunsee, I visited two pf the 
places that I have planted with cotton seed, onto in Furreed- 
i^ore and the other in Dacca district, and as I tinticipated in 
my last Report, the young Cotton was su'ffering from the late 
planting and the cold weather; but as the season is now 
getting warmer, and the fine rains it is now getting, I am 
in hopes it will soon recover at both places. 

4th. From thence I proceeded down the river Delussury 
in the south-westesn part of this district; the land there 
is high, and in some places very good; there the ryots 
say cotton was largely grown formerly, but from other crops 
paying them better for their labour, they have left ofl‘ 
planting it entirely. 

5lh. I am at present on my way down the Luckia river 
from Coppasia, the land of which I have been inspecting, 
much of which I find is of the same nature as the red soil 
on the Bunsee, and cotton very generally grown both annual 
and triennial; the ryots here are also obliged to plant 
at the same season as on the Bunsee, and from the same 
reason, namely, the stiffness of the soil. 

6th. If 1 may take the liberty of offering my humble opi¬ 
nion upon the spring season for cotton planting, or as soon 
as the rains would admit of doing so, from what I have 
seen of the soil and climate of Bengali' I would much prefer 
it, when it was practicable, to that of the fall plant, for se¬ 
veral reasons; in the first place, the cultivator is sure of 
seasons for the growth of his plant, and from September 
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to February, he would also be sure of a dry season to take 
.>olf his crops, besides which he would not.run any risks of 
* losing it b^ th& hail storms "of March, which I informed 
cotton often suffers much from. 

I remajj), &c. 

(Signed) J. O. Price. 

February 1st, 184'4. 

Sir, —I have the honor to submit to you, for the infor- 
inatiosi of His Honor the Deputy Governor of Bengal, 
the Monthly Report of my proceedings for the month of 
February. 

2d. In the early part of this month, I visited Surrynuddy, 
on the river Megna, at which ^lace I planted about a 6e- 
gah of land with American and Bourbon cotton .seed, 
and which I have much pleasure an stating, looks uncom¬ 
monly well; but from its being planted so late in the season, 
I am afraid the early inundation of that district of country, 
will not allow it time to come to perfection. 

3d. After leaving the Megna 1 visited one of the places 
on the Luckia, on which Messrs. Wise and Glass had plant¬ 
ed about a begah of land, in American and Bourbon cotton 
seed, but* from the soil not being^ retentive of moisture, 
very little of the seed came up, and that only lately. 

4th. On my return to Dacca, I proceeded up the Dellus- 
sury in hopes of finding the two places on that river that 
1 have cotton seed planted on, much improved; but in this 
1 have been disappointed, as very little of the fine showers 
that fell in the Luckia district, had reached that neighbour¬ 
hood. 

5th. I have just returned from visiting the district on the 
river Bunsee that I reported favorably yf in last month’s 
Report. I find the rydts’have just finishe’d picking their trien¬ 
nial cotton ; but I could not ascertain from them wliat quan¬ 
tity of cotton a begah of land is capable of growing, as the 
ryot* iflever plant that kind of cotton in any place but round 
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their houses and gardenscand the seed is very easily extracted 
from the wool, being not at all adhesive, and I am of opi¬ 
nion, the Scotch churkas that the Agricultural Society has 
tvi[o specimens of, would be well' suited for that description 
of cotton. I retrain, &c. 

(Signed) J. O. Pjiice. 

March 1st, 1844. 

Sir, —I have the honor to submit to you, for therinfor- 
ma*ion of His Honor the Deputy Governor of Bengal, the 
Monthly Report of my proceedings for the mohth of March. 

2d. I have much pleasure in stating, that the two places 
on the Megna, pn which 1 have cotton cultivated, continue 
to look healthy and very promising; but 1 am still afraid, 
as I before stated, that the early inundation of that district 
will not allow it time to come to perfection. Had it been 
planted in October,"which is the proper season for planting 
cotton seed in that part of this district, (instead of December 
in which month it was planted,) I am quite satisfied it would 
have yielded abundantly. 

3d. I have just returned from visiting the two places on 
the Delussury river, oij which I have also tried the exotic 
cotton seed ; it suffered much at both places during the long 
continuation of dry weather it had to contend with, besides 
that of the soil not being so retentive of moisture as that on 
the Megna. 

-tth. I havft now every hopes, that if preparations are 
made in sufficientHime to plant the annual exotic cotton seed 
in the month of October, that this district will be found well 
suited for the cultivation of that plant, and I am the more 
sanguine in this opinion, from the few experiments I have 
tried, having had to contend witfi * so many difficulties; 
namely, in the commencement with late planting ; and second¬ 
ly, with an unusual long continuation of dry weather ; and 
lastly, that of not having used irrigation at any of thd piaces 
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I plantecf seed, as I wished to see how far it would succeed 
with only the cultivation given to cotton in i^merica. 

5th. I hlkve been engaged for the last week,inspecting 
the Bowal district of Dacha, the greater part of which,I 
^lut is composed 4f the same stiff'red soil as ifiat of Dumroy 
jind Capassia, both of which places seem well suitejl for the 
growth of the fige staple triennial cotton. I purpose planting 
a small patch of different kinds of cotton seed j>n this kind 
of soi^ in May or June, which is the planting season on the 
high land, tha result of which, I will duly report to you. 

1 remain, &c. 

(Signed) J. O. Price. 

yljjrit 1st, 1844. 


Sir, —I have the honor to submit to you, for the informa¬ 
tion of His Honor the Deputy Governpr of Bengal, the 
Monthly Report of my proceedings for the month of April. 

2d. In the early part of this month, 1 visited the pergun- 
nah of Cassimpore, and on inspection of the land there, 1 
found them in many places high, and composed of the same 
red clay a^ that of Dumroy and Capassia districts. 

3d. I next proceeded up the Luckia to where Messrs. Wise 
and Glass planted a part of the foreign seed that I gave 
them, but from its not having vegetated until February from 
want of moisture which the long drought occasioned, it has 
not prdved worth cultivating. From thence I^ent up the 
river Banar to where it joins the river Barrumpooter, and 
examined the land on both sides, the greater part of which 
is very high, and I think the finest district 1 have yet seen 
for May or June planting. 

4th. After returning*from the Luckfa, I went up the 
river Dellussery, and I am happy in having it in my* power 
to inform you, that one of the places I have exotic cotton 
seed i^lanted in that district, (that since it has had rain,) 

it has quite recovered, and is now from two feet and a 

u 
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half to three feet high; it is now covered with 'bolls, aiul 
in some places much larger than 1 expected they would 
have beei?; but the place on Vhe Furreedpore<^ide of tli&t 
r-iver, on which I also jrlanted'foreign seed, I am sorry to 
inform you, 1 ^ound ruined trespass of stdek.* , 

5th. J have not been this month to visit either of the 
places on the Megna that 1 have cottop seed planted, 
having be^ prevented from doing so by the high winds 
and uncertain weather we have had in this district during 
tluit time, but 1 hope to be able to report favorably in my 
next report. . 

Gth. I beg leave enclosd to you a letter that I have receiv¬ 
ed from the Agricultural Society, kindly offering me another 
supply of the same kind of cotton seed that Government 
forwarded me in Decepiber; this offer of seed I hope Go¬ 
vernment will accei)t of, and forward by the first opportunity.^ 
If Government wiahes, I will try the spring sowings, which 
I have a great wish myself to do, besides having got some 
ryots to say, that they will plant foreign seed if 1 can pro¬ 
cure it for them, which 1 have promised to do if possible. 

1 remain, &c. 

(Signed) J. Q- Pkick. 

A Jew Ilinls regarding Chinese Agriculture, with a transla¬ 
tion from a Chinese work on the culture of the Mulberry 
Tree. By G. Tradescant Iiay, Esq. 

2<> James Hume, Enq* Honorary Secretary, Ayrir.idlnral and Ilortkullural 

Society. 

My bear Sir, —In reply to your letter, August 29, 1813, 

I beg to tender your Society my best thanks for the honour 
they have done me. The Queries have been most fully 
translated, and are now in circulation among the Chinese. 

• Thus in the M. $. 

t The seed alluded to has been transferred to Ooveniineiil, and for¬ 
warded to Dacca.—Kn. 
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I hope bn some future occasion to send you a draft at 

least of the Replies. I fully concur with you in thinkingf, 
• that the subject of manures is one of the highest importance. 
A skilful imitation of the* Chinese in* this particular, apd 
*the,exchange of the hoes now in* use for others of tht:ice 
4hc weight, applied not once or twice, but ten times if needed, 
would in my opinion entirely change the average rate ol 
])roductiveness in Great Britain. • Let the same amount ol 
labouj be employed in subverting the soil, and the same 
pains and judgment in the laying up of materials to supply ^le 
waste of strength, then we shall have no weeds to defornO 
our fields, no failurfe of turnip Crops, nor any reason why 
land should not be cropped with wheat, year after yeaL 
If wheat exhausts the soil, manure’prepared after the Chinese 
fashion will restore the loss, and if jt deposits an excrement 
hurtful in itself, the sun and the wind will scatter it, if 
the plough, the hoe and spade afford these elements an op¬ 
portunity to exert their peculiar powers. 

In China the produce increases with the population, 
since lands to labour, and manures to fatten, increase 
with it. And this will be the case in England, if our 
farmers will take a leaf out of Chinaman’s book. Happily 
for him, there arc no mathematical dreams about the nature 
of population and produce, nor any finely drawn theories 
of political economy to warp his practice, or perplex his 
wits. I do not disparage sciences, which have always 
yielded me the highest entertainment. But I think it may be 
shewn, that if there be a tendency in mankind to multiply in 
a geometrical progression, there is in the necessaries and 
luxuries of life, a tendency to multiply after some higher 
ratio; and that, before we have settled^our fundamental 
theorems of political •eeonomy, we should get a thorough 
acquaintance with what happens in this moiety of the* world. 

1 enclose a translation of an extract from a voluminous 
nativf work, that fell under my notice a few weeks ago. 
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The style of the original is very neat and pithy, but this 
effect is lost in »he rendering, from a wish to be literal. 

It was the practice formerly *10 gather the leaves from df 
tree, as we know from old picture’s, and the remarks append¬ 
ed . to them. But now small plants afe found to yield 
the largest leaves, and to be more steady in the quantity, 
they furnish. Plantations may be seen between Canton and 
Macao as we proceed by the inner passage, reared in con¬ 
formity with the practice recommended in the work above 
cit^d. I am not aware of any serious impediment in the 
way of extending the culture of the mulbe.ry in various 
parts of India. In Chini this tree "by stirring up the 
female to the nurture of the silk-worm, and the consequent 
arts of spinning and weaving, has rendered her an admirable 
housewife. Might it not do something for the creatures 
of retirement in India ? 

Very truly yours, 

G. Tradescant Lay. 

The Culture of the Mulberry Tree, translatedfrom a Chinese 
work on Universal Geography. By G. Tradescant Lay. 

“ In the fourth month of the Chinese year, thr'.t is, some 
time in May, when the fruit is ripe, select and crop off one 
of a dark red colour, thoroughly ripe. This wash clean 
by shaking it in water. Then take out this clean fruit, and 
without loss of time plant it at the foot of a cottage garden 
wall, or beside a well, or in the recess of some unoccupied 
spot. If you wish to plant several close together, you should 
chose a garden bed adapted for the purpose of raising 
kitchen herbs, just as you w'ould do in the method usually 
pursued in the planting of culinary vegetables. Every 
house, nay every door, should plant hnd rear the mulberry 
seedlings, taking care to transplant and water them from 
time to time. This is the way to multiply thousands, and 
tens of thousands in one year. 
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The,method of "compressing,” i.>e. of propagating the 
Mulberry Tree. 

“As to ^he tender shoots which issue from stock of 
llie tree, do not meddle wi^h them till they have acquirod 
> ^ pi; 0 per length, iln the second month, tak« the branches- 
gnd bind them about fourteen inches from the point where 
they join the ^tock. Use for this purpose coarse string 
carried cross-wise around the branch. When th^ binding is 
coinjdete, smear it over with earth. In the second and 
fourth month, it is necessary to crop off the leaf biuJs 
which happen»to appear during those two periods. 

“ In the fifth month wherein thtfseason of midsummer falls, 
the buds which have spontaneously come.forward, are turned 
to scions or propagines. It is light then to apply fresh 
soil to the branches. The scions so developed are increas¬ 
ing in length, and invite you to hasten to refresh them with 
manured water. In the space of one og two months, the 
branches shoot white roots into the soil that surrounds 
them. At the commencement of the following year, whe¬ 
ther you have chosen scions, boughs, or branches for the 
purpose, cut them off and transplant to a different place, in 
due order., 

“The method of transplanting is this:— 

“ In the first month select an elevated spot where each 
plant should be allowed eight or nine cubits, (i. e. about 
ten feet) of free space around it. With a hoe open holes 
not les^ than two or three inches in depth, notr more than 
three or four, taking care to make the holes even at the bottom. 
Then see that the roots of the plant preserve their original 
position in their hole, whether they be crooked or straight. 
With a mixture of manure and earth, set them fast. After 
this process is finished) *i>emove all the pdrtions of the plant 
till the top of the stock is level with the ground^ each 
month water it with moisture medicated by manure for two 
or thr^fec.times. About the 18th day of the second month. 
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they will begin to shootf at which time again have recourse 

t(t tJic manured water once or twice. 

“Ill one.month, the shoots wftl attain to one cubit in Icnglli,' 

each plant producing one or two' fresh shoots daily. In five 
■or six months'tiine, the plants will begin^'to shoot out lesser 
branches, with leaves containing buds in their bosoms 
These shoots you will do well to take awaypCntirely, leaving 
not a single lateral one* behind, except the one derived 
from the original tree, with the soil upon it. It is. of the 
highest importance to water it in the first nnonth of the 
next year, then in the course of the year current, it will 
grow to the length of six ob seven cubit's, or at least to four or 
five cubits. In the twelfth month, cut away the smaller portions 
of the stem, and leave only three or four inches for the 
following year. Water^it once or twice a day. The latter 
part of the spring is warm, and hence the stock again 
shoots out new buds, never mind how many, but remove 
them all, save one or two. It is highly expedient to guard 
against birds and beasts. In the fifth and sixth months, 
you will find some small crooked branches, all of which 
break off, as they should not be sufFered to stay and rob 
the original stock of ifs fatness and strength. . 

“ Till they are six or seven cubits higher, lest the wind 
should shake them and injure the stock, it is needful by 
means of fine threads, to connect them with each other. In 
the following year, you may commence plucking the leaves 
or the maintenance of the silk worms. 

“ Within the plantations of mulberry, every kind of herbs 
should not be set indifferently, lest they should rob the ground 
of its nutriment. You may only plant onions, leeks, and the 
various sorts of gourds. Whenever you do so, lose no 
time in watering them, then the muiberry leaf will be more 
luxuriant. If you meet with any weeds, it will be useful 
to cut them up.’* 

British Consulate, Canton, Jjtril 12, ISM. 



Summart/ of the Correspondence relative to the Moorgavie 
, Plant, forwarded %,Mr. Bond, Afasler Attendant 
at Balasore. Communicpted by M;wob A. IitviNE, Act¬ 
ing Superintendent of Marine. 

To James Home, Esq. Honorary Secretary to the Agrkidtural and 
Horticultural Society of Itidia. 

Sill,—In reply to your letter of the 19th ultimo, request¬ 
ing information regarding the result of the trials made by 
the Master i^ttendant and Controller of Government Steam- 
ers with rope, &c. made from the Moorvie or Moorgavie 
plant, I have the pleasure to forward the accompanying 
memorandum on the subject, prepared fropi documents in 
my office. 

^have, &c. 

A. IllVlNB, 

Fort William, j Acting Superintendent. 

Marine Superintendent’s Office, > 

12/4 March, 1844. J 

In November 1888, Mr. A. Bond, Master Attendant of 
Balasore, forwarded to the Marine l^oard a sample of Sax 
dressed from the fibres of the Moorgavie, a plant resembling 
the pine-apple, and indigenous to the jungly salt soils along the 
coast from Kedgeree southward. In his letter accompanying 
the sample, Mr. Bond stated, that it had been gathered at 
Balasore on the coast, steeped five days, and then beat out, but 
not combed. Mr. Bond also informed the Marine Board, that 
he had found the flax useful on-board the II. C. Schooner 
Orissa, it answering excellently as running gear, and that the 
natives used it in its fresh state for bowstrings. 

On the receipt of thife sample, the Board caused equal por¬ 
tions of it to be sent respectively to the Master Aftendant 
and the Controller of Steam Vessels, as also demi-official!y to 
the A^'ricultural Society for their report on the flax. 
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On the 29tli December fullowing, tlie Master Attcijclant 
forwarded to t^ie Board the result of certain experiments 
which had been made on the portion of the J3ax £ent to him,> 
shewing, that it was'not equal iii strength to the Europe or 
Manilla hempjbut that it'scemed to take lv)t tar as well ag the 
» latter, and would answer the like purposes generally as thosp 
for which the Europe and Manilla cordage is used; the result 
of the experiments, whicji however were imperfect, are as 
follows, extracted from the Master Attendant’s letter in <iues- 
tion:— 

Europe hemp made of sewing twine, ‘(untarred,) 

* broke at .*. . lbs. 

Harris’ patent Oolonial bofc rope, (tarred,) broke at i301< lbs. 

Manilla hemp, (untarred,) broke at. 188 lbs. 

Europe bolt rope, (tarred,) broke at. 1(18 lbs. 

Balasore flax, unt&vred at Calcutta, broke at. 137 lbs. 

Ditto spun by Captain Bond, thumb line broke at 135^lbs. 
Europe rope, tarred, broke at. 88 lbs. 

The Controller of Steam Vessels merely acknowledged 
the receipt of the da3(. sent to him, and suggested, that in 
order to give it a fair trial, a sufficient quantity should be 
procured and hackled. 

The Marine Board upon this wrote to Mr. Bond at 
Balasore, requesting him to collect as large a quantity of the 
article as could be readily obtained, and forward the same, 
accompanied with information on the following heads: name¬ 
ly, the quantity produced from a certain qufintity of the raw 
material as produced from the ground; the mode of prepara¬ 
tion and the expense; together with all the information he 
could glean on the subject, with a view to enable the Board 
to report fully on the matter to the Government. 

It was not before the month of May following, that the 
Board received the reply of the Master Attendant of Bafpsore, 
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'urni^iing' information on the pointe requested of him as 
bllows:— 

•Quantum "Of plant requirdtt for the manufactqre of one 
naund of flax and its expetise per maund; 40 maunds of 
flanl^brought to Bflasore at 3 annas per maucd producing. 1 

:gcr flax per maund,.Rs. 7 8 0 

iteeping and clejinsing tlie same, at 3 pice per 

seer, . a. ^ 1 14* 0 

drying and cleansinc. . 1 8 0 

Flax per maund, Rs. 10 14 0 

This expense, however, Mr. Bond explained to be some-’ 
/hat greater than it should be, in coflsequence of the plant be- 
!ig required to be conveyed about four piiles to the place where 
t was dressed, the Natives on the spot being averse to per- 
arm a contract for a work which their forefathers never 
ook in hand. The process of steeping, Mr. Bond also ex- 
laincd to consist in the plant being kept immersed in fresh 
'ater within a shallow tank, in bundles in tiers. In eight 
ays it decomposed, and the lowest bundle being the first to 
ecompose,,wa8 first withdrawn, beaten out on a stone fir 
lank, then taken to another tank, cleansed, dried, and comb- 
d. Steeping it in brackish water, the plant required twelve 
ays to decompose. 

In the subsequent month of September, as desired, the 
taster TVttendant of Balasore sent round to the Board two 
jaunds of the cleansed Moorgavic, accompanied by two 
lusters of cloth ^manufactured at Balasore from the flax, 
'he latter had been woven from threads spun by the hand 
y fishermen, which consequently were irregular, as also the 
jxture of the clbth manufactured from them. In the com- 
mnication forwarding these, Mr. Bond stated, that steeping 
le plant spoiled the colour and appearance of the flax, and 
mder^d»it less durable. 
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The second supply <rf the hemp furnished by Mr. Bond, 
tt^as forwarded by the Board to the Master Attendant for ex¬ 
periment and report; the sai^ples of cloth were also seilt 
to that ofScer to ascertain whether it could not be sub¬ 
stituted for duck for light sails, or in airy way brough* into 
use as a measure of economy. 

No reply or report appears to have been yet received 
from the Master Attendant to the above letter. 

In December 1839, Mr. Bond forwarded a piece of cloth 
manufactured by him from a species of the a^oe plant, with 
a leaf of the plant, and stated, that it was manufactured 
without being spun, and Reported the plan by which it was 
' done. He also sent some thread, produced from the leaf in 
question. 

Upon this, the Board caused a letter to be written to Mr. 
Bond, thanking him for bis continued exertions in the matter, 
and intimated to hini, that the quantity of Moorgavie sent by 
him in September 1839, was being made into rope and tried 
with other descriptions of cordage, and that the result would 
be communicated to him. The Board also requested Mr. 
Bond to send a similar quantity to that of the Moorgavie, 
ol the samples of the cloth, &c. in order that.it might be 
tried. 

No reply appears to have been received to the above 
communication, and here the matter ended. 

A. Irvine;. 

Fort William-, the \2th March, 1844. Acting Superintendent. 



Jijctfacts from a Work in preparation on the Hill Tribes 
bordering on the N. E. Frontier, shewing the rude methdd 
of manufaclwring Salt as*preictised amongst tjie Nagas. 
Btj John Owen, Esq. 


To iheySecretary of the Agricultural Socielg. 


Dear Sir, —J[f you think the accompanying extracts are 
likely to be of any interest to the *Members of Agricul¬ 
tural ^ociety, I would beg the favor of your submitting them 
at the next general Meeting. 1 am, &c. 

John Owe«. 

May, 1844. 

The boundaries of the salt manufacturing Nagas are the 
Singphoes to the N. E.; the Abor Deo Purbut, (or Devil’s 
Hill,) to the S. E.; the plains of i\ssam and Desang river 
west; and the Bukloop rapid S. W. The tribes included in 
this area are again surrounded by other Nagas, who in their 
social state, approximate more to the denizens of their forests 
than to the genus homo. Each clan is governed by an in¬ 
dependent koonhow, or chieftain, who usually gains that 
position by success of arms, although in some instances here¬ 
ditary. T4ic Namsangeeas, with their neighbours the 6or 
Dwariahs, or in their own language respectively recognized 
as Kanjangiahs and Takumeeahs, have on their hills several 
brine springs, from which they themselves manufacture salt 
by evaporation, and the process being rather a novel one, may 
not be uninteresting to those who have not •had opportunities 
of learning aught respecting these strange faces. 

As in all uncivilized nations, the inhabitants are unwilling 
io exchange any new system of manufacture introduced by 
Toreigners, however much, such new system plight be produc- 
live of good to themselves, so it is in this instance, for more 
dian one party has made every effort to convince them, that 
iheir present mode of manufacture is an erroneous one, com¬ 
pared, with the better plan of using iron vessels. They are 
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entirely dependent on tHis article for their livelihood, wliich 
when prepared; they carry down to the plains of Assam, 
and barter it for rice and opium. A perfect saltisfaction of 
interchange I have always remarked; and as they are far 
from a wish to try any new experiments, eitSier in manufacture 
or mode of disposal, no strenuous effort has been made by 
the officers of Government to compel it. r 

Including a few well^ in the Pannee Dwariah chief’s 
possessions, no less than eighty-five have been ascertained 
te -exist, either producing, or which may be maiUe to produce 
salt. Our Government are supposed to have' an interest in 
four of the Namsang wells; three undoubtedly belong en¬ 
tirely to it, and in the other one, we have a claim of eight 
per cent., or eight hdls out of the hundred. A hdl is a flue 
in which the brine is boiled for evaporation, capable of hold¬ 
ing in some instances from thirty to forty chungahs, or 
joints of bamboo, hi which the brine rests during the process 
of evaporation. 

In the Bor Dwariah possessions, the Government is enti¬ 
tled to work two out of seventeen hdls in one well during 
the night, and two out of twenty-seven during the day time 
in another. > ' 

The Pannee Dwariahs are not so fortunate in their na¬ 
tural productions, particularly in brine springs, and an in¬ 
terest in one well is all the Company lay claim to, from which 
they work one hdl out of twenty during the night. 

The positions of these wells are perhaps remarkable, being 
generally found'in the beds of rapids, and hence only avail¬ 
able for manufacture in the cold season, or in the absence of 
inundation. 

It is not unusual for the Assam pikes to go up to the hills 
and manufacture for themselves; wh'en this is the case, they 
usually carry up for satisfaction to the Naga proprietor, some 
rice, fowls, tamul, &c., and pay to the chieftain a proportion¬ 
ate quantity of their produce realized. 
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The wells being natural, vary iil size, some being very 
deep, and producing more or less brine, averaging from 2^ 
to 3 feet in'diameter, and the shaft is not unfreqpently pro- 
iceted with a lining of wood or ^hollow tree; a common 
!)amboo ckungah (%)es duty as a bucket, when attached to a' 
#ick or piece of rattan. 

The place of pianufacture is generally selected at a con- 
v^enient distance between jungle cftid the well, go as to be 
near t]^ fuel for feeding the furnace. The hdl is of mud 
srork, sometimes 16 or 18 feet long, from 3 to 4 broad; per¬ 
haps 3 feet in*height, with sufficient space all up the centre 
to form a flue, and admit these clAngahs or joints of bamboo 
to rest on it. This hdl in some instances is^ covered with a 
•rrass thatch, and has generally an adjoining hut elevated on 
poles, used as a sleeping place for those parties who come 
to manufacture; the elevation of such a place being evidently 
accessary from the forests abounding in wild animals of all 
lescriptions. The fire being lighted at one end, the chun- 
yaks are placed close together on the top at right angles 
:o the building, which are filled and constantly replenished 
vith brine as evaporation takes place. Considerable imposi- 
ion is now*being practised, which wa%not formerly the case, 
'.nd which will in all probability continue to grow as these 
ribes advance in civilization, by introducing impurities into 
he ai'ticle, such as ashes or sand, which when offered for 
ale, tells of itself in weight. This must necessarily be the 
ipper surface of the article, the salt having settled at the 
>ottom, which is of the most delicate white holour; it is sup- 
losed to contain a large portion of saltpetre, and for domestic 
mrposes, it is objected to. The Professor of Chemistry 
ere has received, I believe, specimens fo^ analysis, and it 
night be desirable to itiquire into its chemical properties. 

Taken in a political point of view, it would appear highly 
necessary for Government to retain both their own, as well 
-s th^ir*interest in other wells, as it affords the means of 
-eepijig up a communication and preserving (as neighbours) 
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putes to a British court for arbitration. Tjjie Commissioiiftr of ' 
the prov.ince has since tlien made over to them not only thp 
wells, but has ceased enforcing a duty whjeh had hitherto 
been leviec^ on all salt sold in the plains, a custom which had 
for many years prevailed, and was in the first instance de- 
Qianded by one of the Asssunese Rajahs. 


inTufe7tl^chi^^im to claim protectioa from u», which pi 
on their biadine thenfselres over to refer an ais- 


i}lantrt'*0 aroinihitiioit. 

By L. Wbay. 

n 

rCoatlniud from page 236, of volume II.J 

On the Manufacture of Sugar, embracing the use of alkalies, 
evaporation, concentration, granulation, <^f. ^c. ^c. 

Juice in this, its most perfect state, is, as a matter of 
course, more easily converted into sugar of a good quality, 
than any other. Yet, containing this one obnoxious body, it 
causes much annoyance to the planter, and has given rise to 
numerous experiments, in order to get rid of it by precipita¬ 
tion, &c. &c. I can, however, scarcely conceive a more 
variable article than cane juice; the least difference, either 
in soil, climate, or seasons, or mode of culture, causes a very 
perceptible difibrence; and in some cases, a most remark¬ 
able change takes place jn the number apd quality of the 
bodies contained in it. 

I have known two fields lying immediately adjacent to 
each other, or to' come still more ‘near, two parts of the 
same held, to produce canes yielding juice quite opposite 
to each other; the one taking little “ temper," (alkali,) boil¬ 
ing cleanly and quickly, and producing a fine, fair andftrong- 
grained sugar; whilst the other would require abundance 
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of “ temper" clarify with difficulty, boil dirty by throwing 
up quantities of scum, froth and large bubbles, and finally 
pive but a $mall amount of dkrk colored, soft-gr^iaed sugar. 
So much is the cane influenced in its juice, that it requires 
continual observa|lon and much experience, to enable .the 
j)lanter to judge with any approach to correctness, what' 
the quantity ai|d quality of his out-turn may be. To re¬ 
fresh the memory, and as a reference at any lyoment, it is 
usual on West Indian estates to keep in the boiling-house, 
a book, designated the “ Boiling-house book,” in which js 
entered all the minutiae of each day’s juice received and' 
manufactured therein, as will be Shewn in its place. 

The great variance that exists in the several accouniT 
of the different writers on this Subject, can therefore be 
easily accounted for, and no doubt ^that each analysis given, 
is perfectly correct; for if each field on the same estate 
differs so greatly in its juice, from'its. fellows, what can 
we expect from that, derived from different parts of the 
world ? We may reasonably allow even a greater difference 
in such case, which will serve to reconcile all the conflicting 
opinions we have received. The grand “ object” with the 
planter is„ as I before remarked, to, secure to himself ^he 
ruhole of the crystallizable matter contained in his juice, 
or at least as large a portion as possible, and to have it 
of as fair a colour and as free from molasses as he can. 
We will now follow the expressed juice, from the “ mill- 
house’* into the “ boiling-house,” where it is received in¬ 
to the “ cold receivers,” and next into the “ syphons” or 
“ clarifiers.” 

• 

Here the juice is treated with very finely sieved " temper 
lime, * as soon as the clarifier is full and warm; and fire 

^ • * 

• In Jamaica, always the best quality stone lime. Sometimes imported from 
Bnstol, but more commonly burnt on the property from the limestone rocks 
with which the island abounds# 
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yp jjist Sllllicient'to separate the feculent parts,nn,t 
\bom to the top in the form of scum. The tempo,,,. 
Z ,nZ suitable to this end'is iHKT Faltrenimit, hot on 
no account'must it he allowed to exceed 210“ Fahvenbat. 
A practised and careful hand is always re<^uired at the cfari-' 

* ficr, whose duty it is to apply heat and temper, and keep ever)* 
thing appertaining to his department, clean and sweet. 

The application of temper is generally regulated by the 
“ syphon-man,” in conjunction with, and at the suggestion 
of^ the “ head boilerman,” who is always an ,old anti very 
‘experienced person. As the “ tempering” of the juice is 
of such great importance cn the manufacture of sugar, we 
■cannot do better than give every attention to the peculiari¬ 
ties attendant on its application, and pay due respect to the 
opinions of experienced authors. Sacchromelers and fiy- 
draulic balances are excellent guides to an inexperienced 
planter, as by theif means he obtains a tolerable knowledge 
of the richness of the juices flowing into his clarifiers, and 
also cannot go far wrong in the quantity of temper to be 
used. 


Experience obviates the necessity for such instruments; 
the taste, look and smell, of the attempered juice, fully 
satisfy the West Indian planter, as also the negro boiler- 
men ; and I can safely say, that I never saw such things 
used in any Jamaica boiling-houses. Here, however, tlicy 
will doubtless prove of very great advantage, and in a mea¬ 
sure supply the place of experience. 

The very variable nature of cane juice naturally creates 
a corresponding difference in the mode of treatment, and 
the quantity of alkali required to promote its clarification. 

I have known 3^ lbs. of temper lime taken to clarify a ves¬ 
sel not holding more than 350 galla.t^ of juice, and at other 
times I have known | of a lb. answer well. The annexed 
form of boiling-house book and week’s work, will suffice to 



Boi/ing-house-book of Hope Estate, jor 1844. 
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faiirry a rcr> tolvmble>ide* of Uii» fnct; however n perse 
who has only rt^onily ('nfem/on " t/iep/anri/ig//nc," win d, 
well to test his juice in a vliite*bottle, ora decanter Era 
4 tumbler\vill do. ' There are^many trays of doing this; 
amongst the rest Fitzmaurice has the fol^wing : “ TheJrac 
and correct mode of ascertaining the due proportion qf 
alkali to any quantity of cane juice, will be p follows. First 
ascertain the weight of the alkali with precision ; scales and 
weights ought to be kept in the boiling honse for that pur¬ 
pose ; fill a quart decanter with cane juice, take about half 
a grain at first of alkali, and continue adding a grain at a 
time, until you perceive the impurities of the cane begin to 
separate from the liquor, and continue adding till every par¬ 
ticle is disengaged and 'precipitates to the bottom of the 
decanter, the liquor then will appear as clear Madeira wine, 
if properly tempered ; it will take three-quarters of an hour 
to ascertain, and the proportion of temper for the clarify¬ 
ing copper, and the whole crop will then be, as grains of 
alkali are to one quart in this trial, so many ounces will be 
the standard for every hundred gallons. If this is well at¬ 
tended to, the sugar will be of a strong white quality, con¬ 
taining all the essential salts of the cane, and consequently 
possess all its laxative virtue, which the jaggery-made sugar 
is deficient of.” 

1 have often seen this plan tried with every success, but 
the worst of it is, the necessity of trying it over and over, 
to see that no alteration takes place in the nature and re¬ 
quirements of the juice. It is very simple, and can always 
be tried, which is a very great recommendation. 

Dutrone treats on the subject of separating the feculencies, 
and thereby clarifying the cane juice at great length, and 
with excellent judgment; but he is so diffuse in the explana¬ 
tion of his ideas, that we can only afford space for a few brief 
extracts. 

“ Heat (he says) in the first moderate ebullition, acts par¬ 
ticularly upon the first kind of feculencies, which it separates 
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easily and rises to the surface of the fluid, whence they are 

removed by the scammer.” 

• "The seoond-sort required strong ebullition 40 separate 
them. It often happens,'especially when the expressed 
juico is of very go|d quality, that Heat alone suflices to ef* - 
^ct the complete separation of the second kind of.feculen- 
cies,.and although the hakes formed may not always be 
sufficiently large to be raised by tire scummer, it enough if 
they arp disunited, because then they will not escape filtration 
and subsidenoe. Alkalis are, in this case, happily dispensed, 
with, an advaiftage which can never*be enjoyed in the usual 
method in which they must be ftmployed, not only to se¬ 
parate the feculencies from the juice, but also to unite them' 
together under the form of a frotlfy scum, which the scum¬ 
mer may be able to collect and remoye with facility. When 
the feculencies resist heat, it is proper to employ the con¬ 
comitant action of alkalis. Lime ought vilways in all cir¬ 
cumstances to be preferred, because in separating the fecu¬ 
lencies, it takes from them but a comparatively small portion of 
their mucilage, and when its action does not produce the de¬ 
sired effect, which, however is an extreme case, it should be 
seconded by that of potass or soda. As the lime in this me¬ 
thod has only to assist the action of heat in separating the fe¬ 
culencies, it never need be used in so great a proportion as in 
the usual method, when it is also required to give them a frothy 
consistence to collect them on the scummer. Whatever care, 
whatever attention is given in removing the feculencies as they 
gradually rise on the surface, it is impossifile to get rid of 
them entirely by Ae scummer alone; this is not only insuffi¬ 
cient for the feculencies, but it can do nothing for the earthy 
matters which are accidentally mixed with tfie juice.” 

Dutrone here advises filtration and subsidence, which is 
by far too tedious a process to permit of my recommending 
it. He gives us to understand, however, that it has been 
vied by Various parties with the very best results. 
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In another place Dutrone writes; “ As it is highly pro¬ 
per to know the degree of richness of the juice to be 
manufactured, there should be a sacchrometer to asoei'- 
Uin it from time to time. When all is properly prepared 
. for each operation, and the reservoirs ^for the expressed 
juice are filled with a known and fixed quantity, it is made 
to flow into the first clarifier. The proportion of quick 
lime, for separating the feculencies, should be immediately 
ascertained. For this purpose, an hydraulic balance should 
Jie used ; this was invented by an Englishman, and intro¬ 
duced two or three years ago into St. Dofningo, (1789.) 
This balance, which is v6ry ingenious, serves to shew the 
"(juantity of feculencies which exist in the expressed juice, 
and the quantity of lime* necessary to separate them. Al¬ 
though it may not rigorously indicate what is the necessary 
(juantity for the complete clarifying, it is, however, very 
useful in determkiing the quantity of lime, which ought to 
be employed in the first instance. Its use is exceedingly safe, 
as the proportion of lime which it indicates, is never in 
excess. The lime thus weighed is put into the juice, with 
which the first clarifier is filled. That its action may take 
jjface at the same tim^ all over the juice, great care is taken 
to spread it by agitation for a minute or two with the ladle; 
then it is poured entirly into the boilers, &c. &c.” 

Bryan Edwards in his excellent work on the West 
Indies, takes particular notice of the subject of tempering 
cane juice, and mentions, that many planters were in the 
habit of allowing one pint of lime to every hundred 
gallons of juice, which he considered far, too much; one- 
half the quantity being in his opinion a better medium pro¬ 
portion; and he speaks of Mr. Bousie’s plan of dissolving 
it in boiling water, previous to mixing it with the cane juice, 
as a highly judicious method. 

It may here be mentioned, that Mr. Bousie was a very 
clever enterprising man, who was constantly making yarious 
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experiments, and was thereby the means of bringing forward 
/nany truly valuable discoveries; but which.were allowed; 
fftoin want of patronage and’proper enterprise in his bro¬ 
ther colonists,) to remain • unheeded and unappreciated, 
flis iinprovements in sugar boiling were very important,' and . 
pjocured for him a’grant of one thousand pounds from the 
Jamaica House of Assembly. Bryan Edwards records this 
interesting fact, and also informs us, that Mr. B. was in the 
habit of using vegetable alkali, or ashes of wood calcined 
as temper, instead of quick lime, until he became sensible, 
that sugar formed on the basis of fix^d alkaline salts, never 
stands the sea, unless earth is joined with the salts. B. Ed¬ 
wards remarks: “ That such earth as approaches nearest to 
that which is the basis of alum, Vould perhaps be most 
proper.” Porter also has not failed to enter on this impor¬ 
tant subject with his usual perspicuity, and although he 
follows with too much respect the assumptions and argu¬ 
ments of Dr. Dutrone, to be in any way original, yet tlie 
ability with which he strives to explain certain passages, 
and support his authority through thick and thin, shews him 
to be an able writer, and earnest in his own belief. Dutrone 
declares, that no acid can be discovered in cane juice hi 
its unaltered state, and supports his opinion by that of 
others.* Porter on this, takes up the theme, and treats 
it in a manner very foreign to his usual custom; for he 
commences by fixing on every one, (save Dutrone and him¬ 
self,) the charge of believing firmly in the existence of an 
ACID in cane juice, and thereupon proceeds*to ridicule the 
supposed establislied belief, much to his own contentment. 


• M. M. Uarcet and Maquer made various experiments in 1T82 at Borci, 
on juice of the cane, which M. Koucherie had caused to be conveyed from 
Malaga, but they were unable to detect the presence of an acid. \Vehave 
maile a groat number of experiments in St. Domingo upon the juice of the cauc, 
aud arc convinced, that none gave the smallest evidence of the presence of au 
acid. -Vmnrnc. 
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He says, “ This acid Was regarded as a formidable enemy, 
knd unremitting attention was bestowed in combating it.. 
One only, cause was assigned for all the mischances whifih 
arose, and it was thought that there existed only one means 
of destroying it; and hence all efforts aj: improvementnwere 
circumscribed to seeking out this antidote. Some believed 
that they had discovered it in quick lime, .others in potass, 
others in foda, whilst some more minute in their researches, 
thought they had found it in the ashes of some plants, or 
Jn certain neutral salts, such as alum, &c. &c.” And then 
he, (Porter,) instances .the experiments of Mr. Bousie, who 
most certainly had not tSiat object in view, but rather the 
discovery of an alkali, which would possess greater power 
in separating and precfpitating the feculencies contained, 
without causing the injury that quick lime does. 

From the numerous experiments made by this very clever 
and persevering «gentleman, he was as well aware of the 
bodies contained in cane juice as any person of the present 
day, and B. Edwards himself particularly mentions the fact 
of Mr. B.’s having made very excellent sugar from good 
rich cane juice, without using one particle of temper. 
In another place, ])Ir. Porter gives a very succinct and 
correct account of the method to be pursued in tempering 
and clarifying cane liquor in the clarifiers, but as it is almost 
entirely gleaned from the directions of Dutrone and Fitz- 
maurice, it need not be repeated here. 

The common plan that 1 have been accustomed to in the 
West Indies, I* will now briefly explain. The temper being 
applied to the juice in the clarifier, and, the fire kept up 
to create a temperature of from JJOO® to 210®. Fahr. (as before 
stated,) the liquor is allowed from 25 to 85 minutes, (or per¬ 
haps even 40 minutes,) to “ yavf or clarify, by which time 
the surface will be covered with a thick crust of scum, which 
gradually begins to crack across in a variety of places, and 
discovers a small white froth, working up through each crack, 
also all round the sides of the vessel. 
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This well-known sign, satisfies the syphon-man, that the 
time has arrived to withdraw all the fire from under the 
el&rifier, whieh is. accordingly Hone, and if in no great hurry, 
a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes more is allowed, ta 
. a*dmit of all the particles that may* still be floating, "being 
pjecipitated. * 

It is then drawn down by a syphon, or through a cock 
into the 1st evaporator or grand copper, taking ^reat care 
that none of the sediment at the bottom of the vessel passes 
through; a good stout blanket, doubled, performing the. 
office of a strainer very well. The sjpall quantity remaining 
at the bottom of the‘clarifier, whh all the sediment and 
dirt, is then run off into the “ skimmings gutter,” and toge¬ 
ther with the water employed in wishing out and cleansing 
it, finds its w'ay into the “ skimmings receiver" in the “ still- 
house,” and is used in making rum, as will be further ex¬ 
plained, as we proceed. 

If the juice is good, and it has been well tempered, it will 
now be beautifully transparent, and of a very pale sherry 
colour. In the grand copper, it is subjected to a greater 
degree of heat than before, and is gradually brought to the 
boiling point. 

From this, it passes (through a strainer) into the 3rd cop¬ 
per or 2nd evaporator, and receives a still greater degree of 
heat. But during its continuance in these two evaporators, 
should the boiler-men think a little more temper necessary, 
lime water is added by degrees, until it throws up its re¬ 
maining feculencies in the form of scum, or has assumed the 
appearance which the head boiler-man considers most desir¬ 
able. As soon as the cane juice is clarified, it is termed cawe 
liquor, and continues to bear that name until it reaches the 
second tache, when it assumes the name’ of syrup; it also 
passes through fine strainers on its way to the second 
tache, so as to free it from any impurity that might have 
escaped through the others. A boiler-man is stationed at 
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each boi/er,Vmakin<? /o«1r men to each set,) wJlose duty it is 
donstantly and»carefully to scum ofF all the scum that rises, 
and pass the liquor from the 'one boiler to*thc'Other. Tile 
two first boilers are termed “ cvUporators" from the circum¬ 
stance of the water in combination bein^ chiefly cvapo.tate(l 
in them; the third boiler is named the se'cond (or preparing) 
tache, from its converting the li(]uur it receives into syrup, 
all ready prepared for tiro concentrating tache, in which lat¬ 
ter it is concentrated to the degree necessary to convert it 
Jnto sugar. < 

When the liquor iiuthe second tache assumes the con¬ 
sistency of syrup, the bdiler-man attending on tliat boiler, 
must dip in his ladle and then holding it up empty, mark 
the manner in which the'^syrup drains off it; if it falls short, 
in drops, sufficient temper is supposed to be present; but if 
it is perceived to be ropy or stringy, and falls with long ex¬ 
tended threads hanging, it is deemed wanting in temper, 
and a little more temper lime water may be added, mixed 
w'ilh the liquor of the second evaporator. When the syrup 
reaches the tache, this test becomes more apparent, and the 
fact can then be more correctly ascertained, especially "by a 
person, who has not 4,iad the benefit of much experience. 

All this being satisfactorily performed, the concentration 
of the syrup into sugar proceeds to the desired point, care¬ 
fully attended to, and watched over by the head boiler-man. 
Ever and anon he raises the ladle, bottom up, and notes 
the appearance of the syrup as it cools, and at length when 
after repeated trials he observes the grain to form, (on the 
back of the ladle,) white and large,* he immediately or¬ 
ders the fire to be damped, and takes off the “ skip” with 
all possible expedition. 


* This whicli is usually termed tlie grain on the ladle, is in reality nothing 
more than numerous small white hubhlrs very clo.'^e together, and deceptive 
in appearance. 
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Whilst doing so, it is customafy for one^f the other 
boiler-men, who is disengaged, to add a csuple of ladieS- 
ful from til# second tache, td prevent the sugar Jjeing over¬ 
boiled and burnt during the operation of skipping," whiojj 
from the great heat of the tache, is otherwise very 'likely 
^o occur. \ 

There are ot]}er tests, to shew when the syrup has arriv¬ 
ed at its proper degree of concentration. Som^ try it by 
the touch, which consists in taking a little off the back 
of the ladle with the fo.e-finger, then touching it with tlv", 
thuinb to see V it will draw out int» threads like tar, which 
is a proof that it requires more •boiling; but if the thread 
will not extend more than from }, to one inch, without break-' 
ing ofi’crisp, the boiling may be*considered finished, and 
the sooner it is out of the tache, thq better. Some persons 
drop one or two drops on a piece of clear glass, and then 
exposing it in the open air, observe hcrw it assumes the 
grain,* but this plan appears to me to occupy too much time, 
thiring which the contents of the tache are liable to be over¬ 
boiled and burnt; for every old planter knows, that even one 
minute will very often serve to effect a deal of injury to 
the sugar. Too much time is indeed lost, very often, in s/tip- 
pmg\ the sugar alone, from the moment it has become 
properly concentrated; the delay of an instant cannot be al¬ 
lowed, not a moment is to be lost in skipping it off, there¬ 
fore it is of particular importance to have at command as ex¬ 
peditious a test as possible 

• Porter, page 86. 

t Great care and evpeditioa in striking ('rlcip/n'ng) are required, to lessen the 
injury from burning, an evil which is necessarily operating from the moment the 
syrup reaches the striking tache, and increases progressively as its concentration 
leaves a larger portion of the surface of the vessel exposed unprotected to the 
direct action of the 6te. It has been constantly observed, that each successive 
ladlcful of sugar which enters the cooler, is darker in colour, and consequently 
worse in quality ; and so excessive is the degree of heat employed, that if the 
tacbe is not immediately replenished it becomes red hot, to the manifest injury 
of the vassal itself, as well as of the syrup next transferred to it.— Pol ler, 

G 
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Experiend? soon tea6hes this, and indeed in India the 
n'atives are pretty correct in their knowledge of the exact 
time. 1 have often watched th^m in their own “tkerkannas*’ 
(manufacturing houses,) and been witness to the nicety of 
their judgment in this respect. 

As the sugar is discharged from the t^he, it should rup 
through a gutter into the “ coolers,” which as I have before 
noticed, are large, shallcrw, wooden vessels purposely con¬ 
structed to receive the hot sugar from the tache, until it 
•.granulates and becomes sufficiently cool for.- potting, (see 
page 180, vol. II. ^ They should always be* situated very 
near the concentrating taclies, as shewn in ground plan of 
boiling-house, (plate 2, vol. II.) which is as excellent a situ¬ 
ation as I can recommend. 

As soon as the “ skip” enters the cooler, the head boiler- 
man stirs it up well for the space of a minute or so, with 
a long wooden s^iatula, in order that the whole may be 
alike ; he then leaves it for the space of about an hour, 
when a thin crust will have formed on the surface ; this 
he breaks, and once more gently stirs up the whole again, 
after which he lets it remain until sufficiently cool and con¬ 
sistent throughout to,admit of another skip being delivered 
on it. Two successive skips should never be put in one 
cooler, unless some very strong reason urges, such as when 
the first skip is much over-boiled, and it becomes advisable 
to add the succeeding one to it before it has time to cool 
and become too hard. In this case, the second skip is {lur- 
posely boiled lotv and struck in that condition to counteract 
the effect of the over-boiling in the first. The usual plan, and 
indeed the proper one, is to mix every third or fourth skip, 
by which each cooler gets a skip in rotation until they arc 
all quite full. A cooler in Jamaica is made to contain six 
skips, which exactly fill one hogshead of from ISOOlbs. to 
one ton weight. As soon as the full cooler becomes 
sufficiently cool to allow of the finger being put' into the 
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sugar without pain, it is ready for pbtting, andyf)ails are put 
, in requisition to transfer its contents to •the “ curing- 
•House” where itis placed eitBer in hogsheads, barrels, cases, 
boxes, cones, or nauds, and there left to drain itself of ite 
molasses- In Jamaica, we use the two former, but in this- 
qpuntry, nauds, coBjes, and cases are more in request. For 
my own part, I Ijke cases of the form and size recommended 
by Dutrone, and from what I have* seen of them„think that 
they answer the purpose remarkably well, although I can¬ 
not discover (die least necessity for their being sheeted with 
lead inside, aitd am quite convincej^that to do so, is only to 
incur a heavy and uncalled-for Acpense. Our hogsheads, 
barrels and boxes are never metalled in the West Indies, 
yet they cure sugar as well as, if libt better than any other 
form or description of vessel in thq world. However, to 
explain the form and size of these cases, I will quote the des¬ 
cription as given by Porter. “ Dutrone found by experiment 
and experience, that the quantity of matter which unites the 
most favourable number of circumstances for crystallizing 
the essential salt of the cane juice, is from 15 to 16 cubic 
feet; and it was from this knowledge that he regulated the 
form and dimensions of the cases about to be described. He 
made many trials of cases differently shaped at bottom, and 
he arrived at the conclusion, that those upon which lie ulti¬ 
mately fixed, are most effective and convenient. 

The crystallizing case ought to be five feet long and three 
wide. Its bottom is formed of two planes inclined six inches, 
the meeting of which forms a channel, and which is the cent¬ 
ral line of the greatest dimensions ; there are in this channel, 
twelve or fifteen holes of an inch in diameter, for the syrup 
to drain through ; the depth of the case is nine inches at 
the sides, increasing towards the channel where it is fifteen 
inches. This case ought to be made of planks of wood of 
an inch thick, and lined with very thin sheets of lead. It is 
better ^before lining the case, to pierce the holes of the 
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channel, am^to hum tht inner circumference of these hok, 
^ith aball of Iwt iron, in such a manner that there should he 

n slhht cojicavlty in,the middlS of each; by Urn dkpoM, 
mot a drop of syrup should remain in the cases after curing. 
The holes are bound with tinned copper rings soldered in¬ 
side to the lining, and folded down outside and nailed to tli,e 
bottom. The case thus made and lined with care, offers 
every possj^ble advantage<dbr crystallizing and draining.” 

Made up-the-country, cases of this kind could be pro- 
oCured at from 3 to 4 rupees each, of good, strong and well- 
seasoned wood, which .would last for many years without in¬ 
jury. Of course I do riot mean metalled cases, as I be¬ 
fore gave it as my opinion, that they do not by any means re¬ 
quire such addition. 

They are very simple in their construction, which renders 
them very suitable to this country, as any common native 
carpenter can mend or make them, and their small size and 
weight renders them extremely handy for arrangement in the 
curing house, or removal from one place to another. 

In Native curing-houses, nauds are mostly used, but they 
also, not unfrequently, have large draining receivers, made of 
clay and chopped straw, well worked up, and allowed to har¬ 
den ; the inside is made quite smooth, and then well plaster¬ 
ed or “ leepowed” with a composition, consisting I believe, of 
cow-dung, lime and clay, which prevents leakage. 

The usual size is S feet wide, 3 feet deep, and 8 feet long, 
although some exceed this, and others again are not near so 
large: I have often seen them myself, and found the sugar 
drained in them of very good quality, and pretty free of molas¬ 
ses. They certainly did seem to me to answer the purpose 
very well indeed, although the novelty of the thing, together 
with the rudeness of the materials used, impressed me with 
no very favourable idea of them at first sight. 

Having now carried my readers as far as the “ curing-house 
department,” in order to give them a plain, straiglrt,'|ind un- 
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interrupted account of the process, that I mys^f have been 
, accustomed to, we must return to the “ boiling-house,” and 
•^ve a little /urther consideration to the several means pro¬ 
posed for the more perfect clarification of the cane juice and 
cana liquor, as it passes through the “ boilersf 
It has been an c^ft-repeated saying, that ‘^perfectly white 
and pure sugar can be obtained at one boiling, from the cane 
juice, even in open pans." Indeed*! have beard i^more than 
once asserted, that certain Frenchmen had been fortunate 
enough to succeed in so doing, and were about making 
their fortunes^ yet like many othe]^ such wonderful inven¬ 
tions, it seems to have passed aw^; but whether the pleas¬ 
ing vision was too ethereal or too expensive to be enter¬ 
tained, remains yet to be discovered. My own idea is entirely 
against the probability, when made^in common open pans; 
but when decolorised syrup is boiled in vacuo, I think that 
white sugar may be obtained at once, without the aid of clay, 
river weed, (sewah,) alcohol, or other substance, commonly 
used in these cases. 

By the application of these auxiliaries, sugar boiled in 
open pans, can always be whitened, but that is not the point, 
it is to produce a sugar that requires no such assistance, 
but which shall leave the concentrating tache in the form of 
white syrup, and shall granulate and drain off in the cones 
or cases, and become a fine, white, well crystallized sugar. 
The process by which I believe this may be attained, is as 
follows*:— 

The cane juice is tempered and treated in the manner be¬ 
fore laid down .whilst in the clarifiers, from which it is 
drawn down through very fine strainers and thick woollen 
cloths, many times doubled, into a second range of clari¬ 
fiers, or precipitators, hdng over separafe fires. Here the 
liquor may be subjected to a temperature of from 210“ up 
to 215° Fahr. for some little time, whilst an attendant watches, 
scumm'ev in hand, to skim off' any froth or scum that may 
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rise to the V^irface. When no more is thrown up, and the 
liquor looks clear and fine, throw in gradually and stir up 
well a siqall quantity of ley,'composed of alum and lide 
water mixed, and continue adding little and little by de¬ 
grees, until the ley produces its effect on the liquor, byi dis¬ 
uniting and separating the second and m6re gummy feculep- 
cies, which will then appear in the form of thin flakes, shew¬ 
ing a disppsition to precipitate. Matters being arrived at 
this desirable point, the fire should immediately be with- 
„drawn, and the liquor allowed time to precipitate all these 
flakes of fecula. Thi^ will take a long time to do; two 
hours, or the very least ohe hour and half must be allowed 
for this purpose, after which, it may be drawn down very 
gradually and carefully through a woollen strainer, into the 
evaporator, so that ^hat feculencies escape precipitation 
are arrested in the strainer, and the liquor passes clear. 

However successful this second purification may be, yet 
we can never expect to separate and get rid of the whole 
of this most troublesome and obstinate body, for it enters so 
intimately into combination with the crystallizable portion 
of the juice, as to make it next to an impossibility entirely 
to separate and get rid of it alone. 

This is rendered yet more difiicult, when an excess of 
temper has been used in the first clarification, inasmuch as 
it acts prejudicially on the mucilage contained, and also /lia- 
ders the separation of the gummy fecula, by holding it in so¬ 
lution : where this occurs to any extent, the application of 
very diluted sulphuric acid is advisable. Other acids answer 
as well; but in the application of any of .them, great care 
must be taken, or much mischief may be done. A person 
should have some knowledge of their use and properties, to 
use them beneficially and safely. 

The liquor being now supposed to be in the 1st evapora¬ 
tor, after having undergone two distinct separations of two 
distinct kinds of fecula, may have most probably obtained an 
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extra shade of color; and it now undergoes th^*egular pro¬ 
cess of boiling, scumming and transmission from one boiled 
tS another, until' it begins to* assume the character of very 
thin syrup, when it leaves the boilers, and is received^ into 
apprupriate vessels, where it is treated with a composition of 
ajjiimal charcoal pod[der and other materials, and kept well 
stirred about fo^ a short time. Half an hour is then allow¬ 
ed for subsidence, after which it is drawn off throygh strain¬ 
ers, and passed through “ animal charcoal filters” when it 
will entirely lose its colour, and appear perfectly white and 
clear. It is nbw to be boiled tocopcentration “in vacuo” 
in order to prevent its receiving an^^ color by burning, or that 
frying at the sides which is constantly going on in open boil¬ 
ing pans ; and the result will he* well grained, sparkling 
while sugar. The more simple the vacuum pan, the more suit¬ 
able to our requirements, and the more cheap, so much the 
more welcome, especially to those who cannot afford their 
JiO or 30,000 rupees, for the costly “ vacuum pan” of “ How~ 
ard.” 

This plan presents many objections, yet it is not devoid of 
merit, nor wanting of good points to recommend it; I will 
therefore review it in as brief a space, as possible, before 1 
puss on to other matter. 

To boil sugar on this plan, the boiling house would, in the 
ffrst place, require an extra set of sheet-iron clarifiers or 
precipitators, each hung over a separate furnace of its own, 
with at least one attendant to each pan. Next, it would re¬ 
quire a range of mixing or refining cisterns, which might 
well be constructe.d of good hard, well-seasoned wood, as teak, 
cedar, saul or pitch pine, which would not need any metallic 
lining. In these cisterns, the thin syriip would be mixed with 
the refining composition, •and prepared for the filters, which 
would be another addition required, although a very simple 
and cheap one. Next and lastly, it would be necessary to 
have a vacuum pan of the most simple form possible, and 
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very moderAiJe in priceor instead of which, Messrs. Beale 
and Porter’s very excellent concentrating apparatus,* which 
is really ^uch a combination* of efficiency, simplicity, aiid 
eheapness, that I only wonder it has not received the notice 
it deserves. Mr. J. T. Beale, (of Greenwich,) has often 
Bonversed with me on its merits, and asshred me, that it hi)d 
been adopted by some very intelligent planters in the West 
Indies, wljo had found it to answer so well, that they ex¬ 
pressed themselves greatly delighted with its performance. 
Knowinghim to be possessed of too sterling a character to 
allow of his “puffing” ^ny of his inventions,'•I am the more 
desirous to bring before ihy brother planters this very simple 
apparatus, especially as I am certain very few have ever 
seen, or perhaps heard* of it. Porter, describing this in¬ 
vention, says;—“ Mr. J. T. Beale, and Mr. G. R. Porter, 
obtained a patent for the invention of a new mode of commu¬ 
nicating heat, which is applicable to a great variety of pur¬ 
poses ; but to none can it be rendered more advantageous, 
than to the manufacture of sugar from cane juice. This 
invention affords the means of regulating and controlling 
degrees of heat with the most absolute precision. This de¬ 
sirable object is attained by transmitting the caloric to the 
syrup, through the intervention of certain fluid substances, 
which, unless they are purposely subjected to pressure in 
close vessels, can never be made to indicate beyond certain 
degrees of temperature; so that the degree of heat best 
adapted to any particular operation being known, a fiuid me¬ 
dium may be chosen and applied, which will communicate 
that degree and no more. It will be sepn that this plan 
smbraces every advantage that can result from the use of 
liigh-pressure steam, and that at the same time, all the danger, 
complication, and” liability to derangement, attendant upon 
steam* heating, are avoided. The absence of all elastic pres¬ 
sure tending to rupture the vessel is proved by keeping up 

’ Sec I’oner'a Work, pages lyS, 4, 5 and 6. 
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a constant communication, (as will iJe hereafte; * explained,} 
between the fluid medium and the atmosphei^. The maxi- 
Irftim degree of heat being, by ^his arrangement, altogether in¬ 
dependent of accident, or want of skiU in the attendant, »o in¬ 
jury from burning can possibly take place, unless through the 
choice of an impro/ier fluid medium, which need never oc¬ 
cur, as substance^ may be chosen capable of communicating 
any given temperature between the boiling point* of water, 
or even^Iower, and the melting point of lead. 

“ The arrangement for employing this method of heating can 
be best explaiifed by a^reference to^e annexed diagram. 

“ It will be seen that this is a compound vessel, the upper 
part (a a) forming the evaporator or tache, and the lower 
part (b b.) containing the fluid medium (c c c), indicated 
by the shading. The exact depth of.this fluid is no further 
material than as it is necessary perfectly to cover, and thus 
to protect from the injurious action of the fite, the bottom of 
the vessel. This bottom is, for the purpose of imparting 
strength, made slightly concave, and a similar form is given 
to the bottom of the upper vessel, in order that the syrup or 
sugar may flow off more readily through the sluice cock (f); 
the small tube (e) is inserted near the 'bottom of the lower 
vessel, for the purpose of supplying the fluid medium, and 
may be furnished with a cock at its lower part, where it enters 
the brick work, to draw off the liquid again, if necessary. 
The tube (d) which rises from the centre, is open at both 
ends ; tlfe lower extremity is carried through the upper sur¬ 
face of the lower vessel; it is then made to pass through a 
condensing vessel, charged with water, and its upper end 
opens to the air. The use of this tube, or breathing pipe, 
is to allow, in the first place, the escape of the atmospheric 
air contained in the vessel “(b b), which air* being specifical¬ 
ly higher than the vapours furnished by the fluid media, will 
of course be driven off so soon as these are made to boil. 


u 
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“ This b^atliing pi^e serves likewise to demonstrate the 
entire absence of all elastic force in the vapours of the fluids 
employed^ for heating, and stands in the.plaQe of a safety 
<valve. The fluid medium, from its small capacity for heat, 
is very speedily made to boil, when the vapour which it,gives 
off, is brought into contact with the b6ttom of the coppgr 
or tache, which being colder than the vapour, this is imme¬ 
diately cqndensed, and returns in the fluid form to the bottom 
of the vessel (b b), to be again continually vapourized and 
condensed as before. 

“ In resuming the liquid state, it is necessarily made to part 
with that portion of its hVat to which its vaporous form was 
owing, and this occasions the heating of the contents of the 
vessel (a a). The tube \d), in addition to the uses already 
mentioned, would serve in conjunction with the condensing 
vessel with w'hich it is connected, to condense and return 
any of the vaporised medium which may have escaped con¬ 
densation by the contents of the copper (a a); so that, ex¬ 
cept from very gross negligence, little or no loss of the fluid 
will be sustained. The first cost of the fluid agent is very 
moderate, and to supply the waste of a whole season, could 
not entail an expence beyond a very few pounds. This in¬ 
vention has been put to use in the West Indies, and has been 
pronounced by a very intelligent practical planter, to answer 
every end proposed by it, and to be “ a very great improve¬ 
ment generally." Hitherto its use has been limited to the 
striking tache, which has been hung to a separate fire. The 
annexed plan will shew the arrangement of the furnace and 
flues which are thus disposed, in order to insure an equal 
distribution of the flame over the entire surface, the aper¬ 
tures being so calculated, that the rarified air cannot ail 
pass through the entrance to the"chimney, and a part must 
be drawn through the side flues in the direction indicated 
by the arrows. 
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with the celebrated va'cuum apparatus invented by Mr. 
Howard, and with a degree of simplicity wliich renders it 
attainable by the sugar planted, which cannot bp said of thb • 
very scientific, but complicated apparatus of Mr. Howard. 
It is well worthy of consideration and trial, whether,Mr.' 
Kneller’s patent used in conjunction with that of Messrs. 
Beale and Porter, would not effect all the improvement of 
which the process of sugar-boiling is susceptible, by prevent¬ 
ing all possibility of burning, and by abridging the time 
during which cane liquor must be subjected to the action of 
heat. {Porter). Nothing can be more simple than this 
blowing apparatus, and nothing more'easy than to fix it on 
the boiling pan; the expence of material and construction 
is very trifling, and in a Vountry like this, where the very 
natives set us an example of economy and simplicity, a plain 
wooden box, with a number of perforated bamboos fitted 
into the bottom,*would answer the purpose admirably; the 
only addition necessary being a blowing contrivance connect¬ 
ed with the box; whether that be, a bellows, fanner, or 
what not; and the amount of labour required to work it, 
which would be very trifling indeed. 

I have been particular in giving a full-length account of 
this joint boiling apparatus, as I think it deserving of no¬ 
tice, and a fair trial; however, my brother planters will be 
able to judge for themselves. 

The number of hands employed in and about a boiling 
house are pretty numerous; but of course depend on ‘the size 
of the place, and the quantities manufactured during the 
year. In a West India boiling bouse, haviqg a double set of 
boilers at work, it was usual to allow to each spell (double) 
the following:— 


Vi*. I H<;ad boilcr-nian, • 

2 Taclie-men. 

6 Common boiler-nicn, 

1 8yphon>man and boy, 

2 Stockcr-nicn. 

12 Dry-trash carriers, and 
6 Potters/when required, 

'J’otal 30 Men, Women and Children. 


Of these the head boiler-man is 
considered the chief officer of the 
department; and he must have 
performed long and good",service 
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before he could arrive at such an i(nportant and responsi¬ 
ble appointment. With him chiefly, and nexS^o him the sy. 
fihon-man, depended the quaiMity and quality of the estate’s 
out-turn. I have seen a head boiler-man listening, with all 
Aie patience imaginable, and with well disguised contempt, 
to a long medley of directions from the resident European 
manager, just appointed to the estate, who wanted to shew 
off his great knowledge of sugar foiling; and then, as he 
left the boiling house, would give vent to his feelings of scorn, 
exclaim*ng, “J?oor ting! what him know ’bout boil sugar.** 
Him no know noting ’tall ’bout it; how him for know ? But 
him have right for talk: him no Ddis.sha ? him no Buckra 
Him tink say, if him no talk and make noise, nothing da go 
right in a boiling house. Poor tirig, him able for teach me 
for boil sugar ? O Lud I! Let me alone Buckra. Massa, bin 
send you here for Bussha, but him no tell you say, you for 
poll all him sugar. Sit down softly in' a house Buckra, so 
make me make good sugar for me Massa; no come bodda me 
here, me no wantee.” 

With this gentle expression of sentiment towards the of¬ 
fending Bussha, (but not in his hearing,) things would go on 
in their usual course until the new maqager would see fit to 
drop such a line of conduct, or by following it up and worry¬ 
ing the boiler-man, cause him to leave his post in the boiling 
house, and betake himself to other employments. Sensible 
and experienced planters, however, were generally very averse 
to any thing like harshness, or unnecessary fault-flnding in 
their treatment of these highly useful and responsible ser¬ 
vants. Indeed eyery encouragement was always afforded 
them, and a certain latitude allowed for the exercise of their 
own Judgment in matters appertaining to their particular de¬ 
partment. Roughley’s “Jamaica Planters' Guide,” (written 
some 22 years since,) contains some very excellent remarks on 


Meitniiig is he not Manager Ik he not a White !Man I 
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this subject, which 1 think will in a great measure continue to 
be applicable aiu advice, as long as sugar continues to be made. 
He says, ‘‘The head-boiler should always' bean experieh-i 
ced negro in such work. He is chosen by the overseer, 
(manager,) to follow his direction, and to conduct the- cri¬ 
tical business. Sometimes there are tw6 ostensible boiler,s, 
to spell and relieve one another, but this breeds envy and 
strife betvfeen these jealous-headed people, and often confu¬ 
sion is produced throughout the work. 

“ It would be better, therefore, to have only one principal 
boiler, make him the responsible person in thd boiling house, 
and when he is obliged 'to be spelled, for the purpose of 
taking his natural rest, he should leave his injunctions to a 
judicious negro, whom fie and the overseer can trust and 
put confidence in, to c^rry on the work in the boiling house, 
until he returns. Many of the junior boiler-men are proud 
and emulous of such an undertaking, and often turn out ex¬ 
cellent manufacturers of sugar. It will be well for the over¬ 
seer not to chide or check the head-boiler much, except a 
glaring fault occurs in him; he may become dispirited, diffi¬ 
dent, and careless by so doing. It often occurs, that this 
man has a very general knowledge of the method of making 
good sugar from almost every cane piece on the estate; is 
conversant with the soils, the management the canes have 
received, and when the overseer may be in a dilemma, knows 
how to proceed to correct some perverseness in the cane 
liquor. 

“ This useful servant, may by his ready experience, explain 
the cause, and apply a remedy to prevent its bad conse¬ 
quences. The head boiler and boatswain of the mill are the 
leading, ostensible, and confidential persons about the works 
in crop time, while sugar is manufacturing.” 

In India, as sugar estates become more common throughout 
the country, native boiler-men will in course of time become 
equally expert and well versed in the peculiarities attpndaiit 
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on the manufacture of sugar, not o^Iy from different cane 
fields, but from distinct species of cane, ani^ will learn to 

, <Hstinguish ^nd -apply all th& little niceties of the art in 

• • 

their practice ; whilst their superior intelligence, joined to 
lcno\sledge derived from experience, will serve to constitute 
tliem boiler-men of a very superior class. 

Even as things now are, a planter has no difRculty in pick¬ 
ing up a very tolerable and smart native boiler-m^n in any 
sugar district in India, who although he may not be accus¬ 
tomed to boil cane Juice at once into syrup or sugar, yet, 
hy being shewti the method in a clear and straight-forward 
manner, and having every why wherefore explained 
to him by an experienced person, is quite capable to per¬ 
form his duty in a very short period*. Time and experience 
will mature his judgment, and no fear need be entertained as 
to his overcoming the difficulties that lie in his way from dif¬ 
ference of soil, climate, situation, and varieties of cane. All 
will come round in due course, provided always, that the 
head boiler-men of East India estates will be content to 
remain any length of time in one employ, so as to under¬ 
stand the nature of each cane piece. 1 do not see any great 
reason to doubt this, for we see hundi;eds, even thousands, 
of natives of different classes, remaining in the service of 
one master for a series of years, and obstinately clinging to 
their old employment, which goes to shew, that they will 
have no objection to do the same on sugar estates, where 
they receive kind and considerate treatment. 

Nothing can be more injudicious than exchanging your 
head boiler-man on every trifling occasion. I would wish 
to impress on my brother planters the force of this cau¬ 
tion, and advise them rather to put up with a few an¬ 
noyances, than by discharging this functionary, to subject 
themselves to the grievous trouble and vexation of having 
to begin -again with a new hand, to be served perhaps still 
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worse by him when he' has learnt his business, and is be- 
tioming useful 

I remember visiting a planter, up-country, who had ju^t 
commenced working off’ his crop of canes, and every one 
being new about the place, and unpractised in such opera¬ 
tions, I was much interested to see hoW the natives wou|d 
enter on the manufacture, and in what spirit they would 
receive apy advice which might be tendered to them. I 
waited until they began, but seeing that every thing was 
going wrong, I addressed myself to the task of rectifying mat¬ 
ters, and shewing them ,how to proceed. In' the mill house 
was the gentleman, (managing), whilst 1 took the boiling 
house; here I began with adding the requisite quantity of 
alkali to the juice, then scumming the coppers, ladling and 
straining the liquor, ipaking the fire with my own hands, 
explaining this, and pointing out that, circumstance, ns we 
proceeded, and finally ended, by skipping a charge of sugar. 
To all my proceedings the (head) native boiler-man paid 
the most marked attention, listening with great interest to 
all I said, and frequently putting to me the most shrewd and 
pertinent questions. The result of this anxiety to learn 
was very apparent, for the next skip he struck without my 
assistance, and produced a very good, fair sugar, and continu¬ 
ed to do so to the end of crop, (as I have been informed.) 
I must say, that I was not a little surprised and pleased at 
finding so great a desire to be informed existing in the up- 
country natives, and the facility with which this man seemed 
to comprehend every thing I explained to him gave pro¬ 
mise of great perfection, had he had the -means of instruc¬ 
tion at hand, to apply to, when at a loss. The syphon-man 
ranks next in importance to the head boiler-man if we con¬ 
sider the nature of his duties, which requires him to be 
constant and unremitting in his attention, discriminating and 
exact in his judgment, and scrupulously clean, careful, and 
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industrious in his habits. To him appertains the manage¬ 
ment of the juice from the moment it is expressed until ii 
riches the .grand copper in* a clarified state, apd all the 
vessels, gutters, strainers, &c. &c. into and through which 
tlie jtfice passes, he must see kept constantly clean and well 
lijied, to prevent lucidity. He must fix the strainers in 
their places, and^pay particular care that they do not be¬ 
come choked with bits of trash, &Cf &c., and thereby cause 
the juice to overflow instead of run through them; he must 
also put fire to the clarifiers, regulate the degree of heat 
that is kept uf?, and damp it when^he judges the clarifica¬ 
tion complete: and lastly, he must' carefully sieve very fine, 
weigh off, and apply to each clarifier, its proper proportion 
of temper lime, according to his juflgment and experience. 
This he mixes with hot liquor, (in a ladle,) to the consis¬ 
tence of thick cream, and then throws it into the raw juice, 
and stirs it all up together for some time, tc> make it diffuse 
itself, equally, throughout. 

If well tempered, the clarification goes on kindly ; if more 
is required, a little more is added; if too much has been 
applied, (the juice readily shews it by its colour and caustic 
smell), a portion of the contents is ladlqd out into an empty 
syphon, and fresh juice is substituted to rectify the error; 
but when very bad juice comes to be dealt with, which 
puzzles the syphon-man by its obstinacy and perverseness, 
the advice and assistance of the head boiler-man is sought 
and obtained, to overcome the difficulty. 

When good or ordinary juice, however, is under treat¬ 
ment, the superior knowledge of the head boiler-man is 
never required, nor does he interfere with the syphon-man, 
unless he finds the liquor not “ boiling well," when he may 
tell him to be more careful, and add a little more temper 
to the next charge. But this occasion seldom occurs, pro¬ 
vided the syphon-man is what he ought to be. 

In Indk^ as in Jamaica, great care should be taken in the 
selectiotf of these responsible subordinates about the works, 
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\iUh .—Ploughs at work every wiiere at the rice fields, 
only one stnail bullock or bnffaloe is used, but although the 
soil is hpavy, and very wet, the furrow tifrncd up is clean, 
and fully as deep as tha,t by European draught horses. The 
manures now in use are cow-dung, the coal black dejmsit 
from canals, and the licpiid composition in its fermented 
state. In procuring the second of these, many boats may be 
seen on *hc canals, with two men in each ; the instrument em¬ 
ployed resembles a pair of antique snuflers, and is formed 
by attaching to the extremities of two long bamboos a cou¬ 
ple of scoops either of ^wood or iron, which ^may be opened 
or shut at pleasure by connecting the bamboos about their 
upper third. The fields to which the cow-dung and coal de¬ 
posit were applied had* not been under green crop. Small 
patches of trefoil are,being ploughed in,—the process is as 
folloiws : The field is thoroughly ploughed, it is next Hooded, 
and thereafter harrowed with a heavy machine having two 
rows of horizontal ami concave knifes fixed in tlie cross 
bars of a substantial frame-work, and to add to the weight the 
bullock driver stands upon the frame. This harrow is drag¬ 
ged through the field in every direction until the roots and 
stalks of the plants are effectually cut up, and in a measure 
incorporated w'ith the soil, in which they soon enter into new 
elements through the process of decomposition, accelerated 
by the heat and moisture. Mustard springing into seed, and 
the flowers of the lupine opened, that of the trefoil scarcely. 
Wheat, buck, barley, and bean in full ear, and a crop of 
green vegetables being housed. The rice seed rising above 
water, and showing its green coat, other rice beds in course 
of preparation. Fields being reploughed across former 
ridges, and manured. Mustard in the full seed, and lupine 
being cut for ploughing in; the trefoil not yet complete. 
Dun oats on the slopes and summits of hills in a loose, poor 
and dry soil, the crop short, and altogether inferior, it is now 
in ear. Beans and peas in the market. 
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;}()///.—The rice in the seed beds about two inches high, 
fields being turned over, and some trefoil cut,*and harrowed 
•ni as already described. Peas, beans, and cherrjes in the 
market. Rice beds still being prep|ired. 

yl#«// 7///.—This has been a very busy week, all hands 
Ijaving been employed from dawn till long past sunset, cut¬ 
ting the trefoil apd lu[)ine, and harrowing it in ; not more 
than one-third is left to enrich the *oiI in which it grows, the 
remaining two-thirds being carried to other fields, from some 
of which a cfop of mustard has been only just removed. 
Considerable (juantitie§ of beans have also been ploughed in 
without removing the pods, as these have ground in a rich 
moist soil the stalks are high and the foliage abundant. The 
weather has been often close and sultry, and the tempera¬ 
ture equable ; decomposition has beep active, and the smell 
arising from the decomposing vegetables is very strong; 
many of the fields show the carbonized niUtter floating on 
their surface. The transplanting of the rice has commenced ; 
the plants are about six inches in height, they are removed 
from the seed beds in small bundles, and carried in baskets 
to the fields; these fields have been finely worked up, 
smoothed and flooded, after which the»plants are set in by 
the hand in rows about twelve inches apart. Wdieat, buck¬ 
wheat, and bean becoming yellow in the ear, and the mus¬ 
tard pulled up and stocked to dry. Peas and beans becom¬ 
ing too old for the table. 

27/A ‘May .—The two past weeks actively employed in 
[iloughing and preparing fields, and planting rice; during 
the last few days a second plantation of rice plants has been 
put in, previous to which the fields had been weeded, well 
irrigated, and the soil and water thoroughly stirred up. This 
process seems equivalent to the hoeing of other crops, and 
is performed by a flat square piece of wood set with short 
wooden teeth, and fixed to the end of a long piece of bam¬ 
boo. 'J’l/e mustard seed has been dried, beaten out, and 



winnoweii, much beau and barley cut down, dried and beat- 
"en out on the held, the straw stocked in preparation for 
stacking.. Beans cpt and dried for seed ahd domestic use.' 
Indian corn raised in beds, and transplanted into ground 
from which mustard had been removed ; this ground' had 
been well ploughed, broken, and set up into beds by three- 
pronged rakes, and manured from the farm yard. Green 
peas pasfi out entirely wrtli this month, and are succeeded at 
our (able by a tolerable good species of French bean. 

A/ay.—The highest range of the thermoinetcfr has been 80“, 
the lowest 48". The greatest range in 24 hours 15°. Upon 
the whole the temperature and weather Irnve been favorable 
to vegetation, with rain more than sufficient to keep the ca¬ 
nals filled, although not enough to supply the rice fields 
without drawing upon the stock in the canals. 

,/utie Ith. —The whole of the grain cro]) has been nearly 
got in, the seen removed from the ear, and the straw stack¬ 
ed. I'he weather has been particularly favorable for these 
proces.ses, but the farmers dread the long continued drought, 
as it may endanger the rice crop, and it recpiires their 
utmost exertions, by means of constant irrigation, to kecj) the 
.‘•'od under water. In"taking a survey of the vallies, hundreds 
of wooden chain pumps* may be seen thus employed, and 
each worked generally by only one hand—other labourers 
may be observed stirring up the soil with the water after 
the manner already described, winch is said to have a ferti¬ 
lizing efi’cct, and may also retard evaporation. There is 
rising a fine crop of cucumbers and melons in the sheltered 
faces of the hills, in light soil, having a warm southern expo¬ 
sure, and in the low grounds, planted in ridges, are extensive 
fields of brinjals, a vegetable in much favor. 

14///.—During the early part of this week, the whole 
native community became much alarmed at the prospects of 
the season; rice a<lvanced considerably in price, and a 

• Plate VI. liu :S. 
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famine seemed impending. Tiie canals were pumped dry, 
many of the fields beginning to crack, and the ^plants show- 
ihg in some places a withered top. Witl^ the exception of 
a slight shower on the 1st instant,,there had not been a 
drop^if rain for a fortnight, and the weather being particu- 
lajly dry and hot, wag consequently favorable to evaporation. 
On the evening o£ the 10th, there were some electrical phe¬ 
nomena observed, but followed on^ by a slight .shower. 
Had it not been for the large supply of water in the canals, 
the rising croff must have long ere this time been complete¬ 
ly destroyed ; Inimaii .exertion could not procure water; 
earnestly therefore did they appeal to their Gods, and often 
have I seen the aged and experienced anxiously scanning 
the setting sun for the indications *of the blessed shower. 
The morning of the 11 th was calm, close, and sultry, and 
towards evening there were thunder and lightning, accom¬ 
panied with heavy rain. For the three following days it 
rained almost continually; the canals were filled, and the air 
was for weeks afterwards loaded with moisture, so as to 
affect very strongly all articles of iron, leather or woollen; 
vegetation now made rapid strides, and the appearances of 
the failure which w'ere so thi'eatcning, have at this time (25th 
June) completely passed away. 

July .—The whole of this month has been dry, clear wea¬ 
ther, and at times very sultry, the nights close and calm; 
particularly towards morning, with heavy dews, and forming 
altogether a temperature equable and highly favorable to 
vegetation. Some rice and vegetables were laid down at 
its early part upon spots of ground, from which wheat, bar¬ 
ley, and mustard had been removed. Many of those, gene¬ 
rally the youths of the family, have been employed to keep 
the rice fields under water, and others weeding them as it 
becomes necessary; the weeds are pulled up by the hand, 
thoroughly twisted, and buried at the roots of the plants; 
the labodfer wades along in the mud often on his knees. 
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havinff his face protected by a shield m.idc of bamboo twigs; 
he will continue at this toilsome work from the earliest dawn 
until long past sunset, that is from five 'a. m. until about 
7 p. M. But the chief occupation has been the care of vege¬ 
tables and fruits, which are in great abundance all this 
month. The brinjals of good quality are very extensively cl- 
tivated, as are also cucumbers, pumpkins, and several kinds 
of excellent melons. Ifidian corn in small jKitches is now in 
seed; also millet and another grain very similar to it, and 
used in the distillation of spirits. Of fruits, We have apples, 
pears, peaches, plums, all indilferenf; but the first the best. 
The Chinese do not take much pains to improve the quali¬ 
ties of their fruits, for which they have no great partiality, 
but choose rather to bestow their labour upon grain and 
vegetables, and of the latter, they consume immense quanti¬ 
ties. Lieutenant Colonel Warren, II. AI.’s 5bth Kegiment, 
has raised potatoes in the immediate neighbourhot)d of the 
barracks, they have turned out tolerably productive, are 
sweet, but waxy. No doubt the loose dry soil on the sides 
of the hills (a disintegrated gneiss) would be more suitable 
to their habitude, than the low damp ground in which they 
have been grown. ’ 

August l.st. —To-day, I have for the first time observed 
the sickle applied to the rice crop, a small bill hook is used, 
(see plate) and when a bundle is cut, the reaper conveys it to 
a square tub enclosed on three sides by a mat screen; against 
the side of this tub the grain is beaten out, and when it is 
sufficiently filled it is borne off the field, it is water-tight, and 
having a round bottom, it can be easily sli«l along the mud¬ 
dy flats. The straw is piled up in bundles, much after the 
manner of our sheaves, and when dry, it is carried to the 
farm yard, and stocked. The principal occupation of the 
farmer this month has been the reaping and thrashing the 
earlier rice crop, and weeding and irrigating such as will be 
late. In many of the fields might be observed one-half of 
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the plants in seed, and being cut, while the other half, whose 
growth had been checked by the exclusion of light and air, 
hScuine now exposed, and in their due season, arrive at ma¬ 
turity. The manner in which the field is laid down, and 
the sliort reaping hook in use, makes the separation of the 
plj^nts very easy. The vegetables and fruits have been 
much the same as last month, with the addition of lettuce 
and largo chillies. 

September. —A great deal of rain has fallen during this 
month, keeping the paddy fields under water without artifi¬ 
cial aid. On the morning of the 2d, there was experi¬ 
enced one of those severe hurricanes not uncommon within 
the tropics, but rare in this Northern latitude. A great deal 
of damage w’a.s done to the houses of the farmers and to the 
crops, the filling of which has been somewhat delayed. We 
now (25th,) see fields of rice yellow in the ear ; this is the 
great body of the first crop. The second is green, and 
spreading well out, has b(!en carefully weeded, and the 
soil thoroughly stirred up. Onions, lettuce and buck-wheat 
are already springing up on ground from which a crop of 
grain has l)een just removed. 

Millet housed early this month, and ^hc stalks are being 
now collected for manure. 

oOtA.—nice still being cut, thrashed and lioused, and 
large patches of ground ploughed, set up in beds, and sown 
with wheat, mustard, and various kinds of vegetables. In 
the bazar, we have sweet potatoes, pears, chestnuts, walnuts, 
and limes. 

12t/t October .—-.Upon the 1st and 2nd instant, wc were 
visited by another hurricane, and the w'hole country was 
laid under water. The crops w’ere thrown down, trees root¬ 
ed up, houses unroofed, and many of them ifndermined. The 
weather, however, during the last 10 days, has been very 
fine, and on the water being drained oft‘ to its proper level, 
it was feWnd that the crops were not so much damaged as 
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bad been apprehended, nevertheless it must materially aifect 
both the colour and weight of the grain. Old and young 
have been actively employed in reaping and thrashing, many 
of the fields are now undergoing plougliing in order to be 
sown with trefoil. The process is simple, and combined. 
One manages a plough drawn by a single bullock, he is fol¬ 
lowed by three labourers with heavy four-pronged hoes, who 
raise tl\p soil into ridges; a fourth follows levelling these 
ridges, and indenting them on the top with the back part ot 
his hoe, and into these small holes, the seeds,are laid, previ¬ 
ously mixed up with mud from the bottom Oi’ canals. I'hoy 
are finally covered over with ashes and pulverized soil. 

An inferior sort of cotton on the plains is being now ga¬ 
thered ; on the loose dry soil on tlie sides of the hills are 
patches of a plant having a white fiower : this is the poly¬ 
gonum, or buck-wheat. 

31a/.—T owurds the conclusion of this month all is activity 
and change, one crop being ready for the sickle, while an¬ 
other on the same ground is seen springing into existence. 
The second rice crop has filled out well on the rich low lands 
and is now being cut, and thrashed out on the field. The 
plants are much more open in the light soils, and in the in¬ 
terstices of the uncut grain, trefoil has been already .sown ; a 
.small hole is made with a rake, and the seed thrown in, and 
covered with a handful of ashes and pulverized soil; in this 
open, dry, and stimulating bed, germination is rapid; and the 
plant in its present state looks exactly like I'.uropcan clover. 
When it has attained some size, the earth is hoed up about 
it, and by this time its roots have become sufficiently strong to 
penetrate the hard day: this it could have ill done in the 
first stage of its growth, hence perhaps one cause of the fai¬ 
lure of clover seed in stiff clays. In other places, may be 
seen turnips and wheat planted alternately on the same 
piece of ground, the one arriving at maturity long before the 
other has attained any considerable height; somepatches of 
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buck-wheat in full blossom, others passing into seed ; in the 
spaces between the full-grown plants a young croj) is now 
'spwnging up. There are also large helds of^a small species of 
French bean, much used in the preparation of bean curd. 
In the’intcrspaces of these, trefoil is being sown. The land 
in is double cropping seems supported solely by assiduous 
irrigation with wator and liquid manure, and the small allot¬ 
ment of vegetable ashes and pulverized earth already refer¬ 
red to, in which the seeds arc sown. The young plants art; 
also occasionally^spriiikled over with the same ])rcparation, 
and its stimulating effects are soon observable in the dvey 
fi;reen colour of the leaf. Fine beds of radishes on the slopes 
of the hills, on ground lately cleared ^up of cucumbers and 
millet. 

iJl.y< November .—During last week much of the low pad¬ 
dy ground has been drained, ploughed, and collected by the 
heavy o-pronged hoe into beds, and laid down in mustaiai ; 
the plants of wheat had been raised in forcing beds care¬ 
fully prepared for that particular purpose. Of each little 
farm, about one-fourth is thus laid out in a crop of mustard ; 
another fourth with trefoil, and the remaining two-fourths 
in wheat, barley and beans, leaving only* a very few fields 
uncultivated, and these are either under water or ))Ioughed 
over and exposed to the keen frosts of winter. Nearly the 
last sheaf of the second rice crop has been housed, and old 
and youn^ are now busily employed in getting up the sweet 
potatoe crop, and cutting and tying up in bundles the species 
of bean already mentioned, and which after being dried in 
the sun is afterwards used to prepare bean curd, a very favo¬ 
rite article of diet among the natives. The soy bean is also 
much cultivated here. On such patches as Ijad been under 
cotton cultivation, the plants have been pulled up, and the 
ground sown with trefoil. The cotton is of inferior quality 
here, and less attention appears to be bestowed upon it than 
in the otlicr details of the farm. I think it probable, that the 
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foreign manufacture may eventually in a great measure su¬ 
persede the? home growth, as much on account of the greater 
cheapness of the foreign growth, as by reason of a steadily 
increasing population demanding an increased supply of 
grain. 

During the first half of this month the weather was par¬ 
ticularly mild, clear, and cool; but duripg the latter, there 
was nvich rain with ffesh cold northerly winds, the thermo¬ 
meter being as low as 47®. 

1st December .—The trefoil all sown, and'much of it well 
advanced, being about four inches high, with a rich deep 
green-leaf, wheat and barley about the same size, looking 
fresh and filling well out. Ground for barley still being pre¬ 
pared and sown. These grains are not transplanted ; the 
ground is first well ploughed, then formed with the heavy 
hoe into beds about three feet wide, in which rows of small 
holes are mAde with a stone dibble, at a distance of about 
one foot apart each way: a few grains of corn are thrown 
in, and over this again, a handful of the ash and pulverized 
earth, without which no seeds seem to be raised. In this open 
and dry bed germination is both quick and favourable. On 
the long slopes of the hills much of the land from which 
sweet potatoes has been removed is being laid down in grain; 
it is not ploughed but turned over with the hoe, and instead 
of planting the grain in a layer of ashes, it is more common 
to pour into the hole a small quantity of liquid manure ; the 
soil is yellow, deep, and open, and formed of disintegrated 
rock. About one-half of the sweet potatoes lately taken up, 
have been cut into thin longitudinal slices and exposed upon 
mats to the sun; when perfectly dry they are packed in 
gunny bags, and preserved for use. In appearance they are 
quite white, and have a sweet and mealy taste. As potatoe is 
the best preventative of scurvy, might not these be found ser¬ 
viceable in long voyages, and even in the field when vegeta¬ 
bles are not to be procured? Cabbages, turnips^ radishes, 
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and a species of lettuce very plentiful. Observed in many 
places rotted straw, and placed on the surface of the soil 
• Iftjween the rows df young plants, apparently with the inten¬ 
tion of affording them heat, and preventing evaporation. 
Fine beds of onions, tlie tubers of which, however, are very 
sn\^ll. It may be observed of all Chinese vegetables, ^nd is 
indeed in some deg/ee perhaps dependent upon the use of the 
liquid manure, that the leaf is mdst IrBcuriant, while the root, 
as in the carrot and turnip, is small, and has not the flavour 
of the European species. 

18/A December .—Crossed the island to-day from Tinghai 
to the opposite shore by a circuitous route, having rode about 
a distance of twenty-six miles through an alternation of 
beautiful cultivated vallies and bleak mountain passes. 
Many people employed on the sides of the hills cutting the 
long grasses for firewood, while others are busily engaged in 
plucking the leaves of the tallow tree (croton sebiferum.) The 
men ascend the trees by ladders, and with a sharp hook at¬ 
tached to a long bamboo, lop off the slender twigs from which 
the seeds spring. The women and children (and this is al¬ 
most the only out-work 1 have seen these engaged in) pick 
them up, tie them in small bundles, and remove them in 
baskets to the farm-yard; they are then cither sold to the 
tallow chandler, or sent to be expressed at the manufacturers. 
Still sowing barley, chiefly in the low lands, also transplant¬ 
ing mustard plants from tlie beds into the fields; hoeing 
and setting up the earth about the wheat and mustard, 
which are well sprung up; after each of these hoeings the 
liquid manure is applied, and in addition to this, many fields 
present a thick layer of dung spread in the spaces between 
the plants, and this again is covered with a layer of earth 
taken from the furrows on each side of the bed, which are 
not more than three feet wide. 

dls/ December .—The weather during the last fortnight 
has been more mild than is common at this season of the 
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year; but the winds have been occasionally sharp,,and the 
evidences of'winter are every where very apparent, particu¬ 
larly in the bleak appearance of the hills, whose brown raJS^c 
grass is being cut for fire-wood, conveyed to the farm-yard, 
and piled up in square stacks. Few labourers are now-to be 
observed in the fields, and those are chiefly employed in hoe¬ 
ing about the mustard plants, laying cow’s and pig's dungbe- 
tw'een t\ie rows, and covering it with earth from ihe furrows, 
as already noticed. This both siieltcrs the plant, and 
affords it sustenance; after each hoeing tlioyare also water¬ 
ed with the liquid manure much diluted, and to such plants, 
whether of bean, barley, wheat, mustard or trefoil, as look 
backward or withered, an additional quantity of wood ash is 
applied to the leaves, and around the roots. There is still 
some ]>loughing in the wet clay soils, for the ])urpose of ex¬ 
posing them to the air, which the Chinese are well aware 
has a fertiliziiig effect. At home people cleaning and pre¬ 
paring the rice may be every where seen, wliile the oth.,i- 
members of the families are repairing the tombs of their 
ancestors, thatching afresh the coffins of wood that are ex¬ 
posed in the ojien air, and burning with some ceremony the 
old thatch, cutting) the grass over the graves, or building 
more or less expensive monuments of hewn stones to those 
who have lived long, and worthily, and died rcspectctl. 
Where the peasant has spent and ended his life of manly 
toil, there he is buried, and around each hamlet may be ob¬ 
served the monuments, some of them very liumh’ie, but all 
very chaste, which have been dedicated by grateful descen¬ 
dants to the successive cultivators of the-same jnece of land 
through many successive ages ; hence springs one powerful 
cause of the cherished fondness of a Chinese to tlie place of 
his birth, and his unwillingness ever to forsake it. 

\itlh January 1844.—A few people still engaged on the hills 
and among the graves in cutting the long grass and brush¬ 
wood so much neetled as fire-wood, and the ash oY which we 
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Iiave had so frequently to make mention of: others hoeing, 
and thinning the mustard plants, the young shoots of which • 
«^e used as a. vegetable. The wlieat and barley have been 
kept carefully w’eeded by the hoe, represented in plate^IV. 
fig, II., and this process presents something worthy of ob- 
s^vation. I have remarked, that the soil, which has been 
for sometime in immediate contact with the plant, is removed, 
and replaced by that between the r(*vs, thus affording a sup¬ 
ply of earth undeprived of its fertilizing properties, and as it 
were dfllusinfi^ equally over the field the degree of exhaus¬ 
tion occasioned* by the rising crop. 

The nights and mornings have been cold, but the sun 
j:)owerful during the day, and the ))rogress of vegetation is 
very marked, particularly in the rich leaf of the trefoil; many 
fields of this important crop which had been sown late in 
the season, and more particularly on unploughed ground, 
arc just receiving a very fine sjirinkling of a.shes applied 
directly to the leaf. The turnips grown betwixt the rows of 
viheat and barley have been nearly all taken up for domes¬ 
tic use. Observed one or two fields manured from the farm¬ 
yard, and then ])longln-d over and exposed to the air. 

oOlk January .—During the last fortnight the labours of 
tlse field have been much similar to those just detailed. 
The whole of the rising crop of mustard, grain, and vegeta¬ 
bles has been well hoed, and between the rows of plants 
farm-yard manure laid down, and this again covered with 
earth taken from between the beds, to prevent evaporation. 
The liquid manure has also been aj)plied in a very diluted 
form, aiul the appearance of the crops is now very promis¬ 
ing. A second application of the wood ash has been made 
to the leaf of the trefoil, and in quantity varying with its late 
or advanced appearance. There cannot be a doubt but the 
ash acts as a stimulant, for although the several sowings are 
often at very distant intervals, still the farmer manages so 
well, thaf all arrive at maturity about the same time in spring. 
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The supply of fish during this month is most excellent. 

* Soles, seer-fish, (equal to salmon,) rock cod, and mullet in 
great abyndancc. Oysters of good flavor; and other she)? 
fish, as cockles, muscles, &c. Vegetables of the usual kinds; 
the best are the large Shan-tung cabbages imported from 
that province. Pheasants, hog, deer, wild duck, duck apd 
teal, very cheap. The mutton in high condition, averaging 
about oye mace (three ttnnas) per catty. A few woodcock 
have been shut on the island, but snipe are again scarce, 
and do not become plentiful until spring. The weather has 
been keen and frosty within the last few days with snow, and 
the canals are now frozen over. 

10/A February .—Thinning mustard fields, the young 
plants being sold in the bazaar as a vegetable. The plants 
along the sides of the foot-paths have been sprinkled with a 
saturated solution of soot; this is done with the view of ren¬ 
dering them urint for edible purposes, which makes them less 
liable to be stolen by passers-by or eaten by cattle. Observ¬ 
ed a small patch of wheat which had also been thinned, and 
the thinnings transplanted. A few labourers to be seen hoe¬ 
ing, but more arc engaged either in applying the liquid man¬ 
ure, or in forming dirng heaps. Observed on the corner of a 
field fifteen deep square pits dug out in the thick clay, and in 
the course of being filled up with manure of almost every des¬ 
cription ; those I could distinguish were pigs, dogs, human 
faeces, cows, bones, and other offal. These were all worked 
up with water, layer after layer, by means of heavy rakes, 
into a homogenous mass, then packed well down, covered 
over by mats, and plastered with clay. 

Groups of villagers are to be met with in almost every 
valley, assembled together by a common interest, and all 
partaking equally in the labour and cxpence of repairing 
the roads and bridges, and forming embankments. These 
are much required this year on account of the heavy damage 
occasioned by the late inundations and hurricanes. Ajlany of 
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the people’s houses have remained up to this time with the 
walls unbuilt, and with only a temporary thatch covering to 
<^rotect their inmates from tlie hard vicissitude^ of most 
severe weather; the care of their fields liad demanded 
every moment of their time. 

^The preparations for the holidays are now commencing 
with great activi^. 

14<A February .—The labours of the farmer, e^en those 
of the artizan and shop-keeper, are for a period suspended, 
and the attention of the people is carried away to other 
duties than tlibse requiring the sweat of the brow, but no 
less called for by the customs of the country, than impressed 
upon them by the laws of nature. Great numbers now 
visit the temples for devotional purposes, while all present 
offerings at home. In every house, and in the meanest huts, 
may be observed a table well laid out with pork, fowl, fish, 
rice, salt, tea, sugar, oil, vegetables, and fruits, in fact with 
all that they consider the necessaries of life. These are the 
first fruits of the harvest, and with lights burning, gongs 
beating, and amidst the most humble prostrations of every 
member of the family, are they presented to the Giver of all 
gifts. The degree, order, and gravity with which this is 
done, d(tes credit to their sense of decorum. Among the 
other relations of life enjoined upon the people at this time, 
is the payment of their debts; and so deeply is the charactei 
of individuals at stake in this matter, that every possible 
shift is made to discharge their obligations. They will even 
pawn their furniture and dress, or borrow money at heavy 
interest, rather than incur the censure of the public voice. 
'J'his is also the favorite season for entering the bonds of 
Hymen, and the gay processions with their rude music that 
accompany the bride to the house of her accepted suitor, 
are none of the least interesting spectacles of the period. 

1 need scarce observe much of the visits of ceremony paid 
at this^ fime; the feasts, and theatrical performances both 
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private and public; the more humble representations of 
' Punch and Judy, rope-dancers, jugglers, and other like gen¬ 
try, that are now l^t loose on the society by aeknowledgecV 
privilege. Well have tjie people earned this brief rela.\a- 
tion from long continued toil, and young and old, rich 'and 
poor, all share in, and enjoy gaiety without care or reserv{>.- 
tion. 

March .— Victoria” Hong-Kong. 'I'hese notes have 
been rather abruj)tly terminated by my being ordered tq l long- 
Kong with Her Majesty’s 5oth regiment on this 17th ultimo. 

There is little however of practical interest in the hus¬ 
bandry of this month, as far as I can recollect from ob¬ 
servation during the spring of 1842 and I81o, so that upon 
the whole the diary will be found to furnish nearly as much 
as can be derived from observation alone, but comes far 
short, I doubt not, of what could be ascertained by any one 
well convcrsant*‘with the language of the people. 

The weather was cold and clear on the 1st February, 
with ice on the canals; for the following week it was mild, 
with slight rain on 5th and 6th, and vegetation made some 
progress on the 11th, 12th, 18lh and 1 Ith. The thermome¬ 
ter stood at 31“, 29“ &nd 2G“, accompanied with piercing cold 
N. West winds. The change from this, into the mild, and 
often hot and sultry weather w'hich prevailed during the lat¬ 
ter part of the month at Hong-Kong, made a strong and dis¬ 
agreeable impression on the feelings. 

April, 1844.—Whilst lately travelling over the island of 
Hong Kong, 1 observed several small patches of ground being 
prepared for rice; the process was similar to that already des¬ 
cribed, but I w’as sorry to see that women were employed in 
the fields, and in its most laborious duties wading knee-deep in 
the mud planting the rice seedlings, there is certainly some 
influence within the warm regions of the tropics that dero¬ 
gates from the manliness of the people. The story of the 
vain empress, who to improve her deformed feet resolved 
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lt» contnict them, and to make this contraction a rule of beauty, 
at once occurred to me, and it^now struck me for the fii’st 
*ti>:je, that the good lady had more likely affected a spurious 
taste to save her sex from slavery, atul that by inculcating 
the confinement of their feet, she had adopted the only means 
of confining them to . their proper duties, those of the do¬ 
mestic circle. The. custom prevails universally in the North, 
and I have never there seen a womafi at any laborious w<jrk 
in the fields. -- 

Remarks .—The jireceding notes ])lacc it beyond a dou!)t 
that the Chinese, even in this northern climate, and with 
a long bleak winter, during a greater part of which vegeta¬ 
tion is suspended, can neverthehrss procure from the soil 
one or two grain crops, besides two of vegetables. In the 
south three crops of grain ajj^ 1 believe not unusual. The 
ground is never fallow, still there is no evidence of its exhaus¬ 
tion after ages of continued cropping, and the rice that is 
raised presents as large and fine .a grain as could be wished. 

A knowledge of the practice which en.sures such results, 
must indeed be interesting ; its leading feature are these :— 

1. A soil retentive of moisture. 

'i. A most abundant supply of water*for irrigation. 

The universal practice of drill, and dibble cultivation. 

4. Repeated ploughing, hoeing, and stirring up the soil. 

•'». Attention to the weeding, and ventilation of the 
plants. 

(>. The green manure incorporated with the soil, where¬ 
by its due proportion of vegetable matter is kept up. 

7. The wood-aMi mixed with earth in which the seeds 
are sown, and the same ash applied to the leaf of the 
plant. 

8. The direct and often daily application of the litjuid 
manure according to the seeming necessities of the 
plant, and the soil. 

Rach o^f these might form the subject of a separate paper; 

I shall however dismiss them at present in a few words. The 
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bearing of all of them must be obvious, and their modus 
operandi is well explained in the excellent work of Liebig, of 
whose tlQCtrincs tltjey are indeed a strong cOnfirination, a co-.- 
firmation so extensive^ practical, and yet unknown to him, 
that he may have cause to be prcjud of it; it is seldom that 
theory and practice, science and experience, do thus aejeu- 
rately tally. 

The .universal practice of drill cultivation enables the la- 

Dnll .•uitiviiiiim. bourcr to keep the weeds under, and by his 
periodical visits to the fields he retains them clear at little 
labour, or cost. By this process ,al.so the seed is placed 
in the ground under favourable circumstances for germi¬ 
nation, the ash and pulverized earth in which the seeds 
are sown, form a light open vegetable soil in direct con¬ 
tact with the germ, which it stimulates as well as nourishes. 
The ventilation of fields lai(^out in this manner is also 
perfect, not as may be daily observed in our heavy wheat 
fields, where the ground and roots never receive either 
light or air, although the wind is whistling over them. The 
stalks of grain planted by the dibble are generally strong, 
and resist the elements. By the same method two kinds of 
plants may be reared on the same piece of ground ; the one, 
generally vegetables, arriving at maturity long before the 
other has attained any great height. This is often done as, 
much to keep the farm people employed as to preserve a 
continued supply of young vegetables, which with rice; and a 
very scanty allowance of fish, form the diet of the labouring 
classes. The Chinese seem also to have some notion that a 


change of crop is beneficial, and not so exhausting to the 
soil, but I am not well informed as to the principles that 
guide their cropping. 

The system of hand-weeding is here in full operation, and 


lland-wccUinj. 


the weeds are buried in the soil. The Chi¬ 
nese farmer knows well that when weeds are 


allowed to perfect their seed, the ground undergoes a com¬ 
parative scourging, hence the t refoil and lupine are plough- 
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eel in as the flower begins to open, and the bean us the i)ud 
^ j is forming. The soil is for the most |)art 
(and particularly in the plains) highly reten¬ 
tive of moisture, hence tanks are rare, and canals retain the 
water equally well, serve as a medium of transport, anti 
wij^ding among the flelds aflbrd greater facilities for irri¬ 
gation. 

These imperishable veins of wealth that cover the whole 
face of the land, are the noblest monuments of legislative 
wisdom, and of»the nation’s industry and enterprise; while the 
glory of successful wars, and extended empire, has passed 
away and is forgotten, the memory of those who planned, 
and executed these less dazzling, but more solid works, is 
cherished, indeed almost adored, b^ a grateful posterity. 
Famine lias been almost banished from the empire, or its 
operations are become so partial, that the plenty of one dis¬ 
trict fully supplies the scarcity in another. ' Without such 
works how could China support a population whose great 
density has not been exaggerated, and where early marriage 
is enjoined, a numerous family, viewed as the highest gift of 
heaven, and where polygamy is sanctioned to all, and gene¬ 
rally prevails among the middle classes; these arc symptoms of 
a healthy state of the empire, and present a strong contrast 
with modem Europe in its most palmy days, where prudence 
and necessity so often enjoin a cheerless celibacy. 

~fi. The care of the Yellow river, to restrain it within due 
bounds, and to regulate the sluices, is one of the most im- 
]>ortant trusts under Government. All other great rivers, 
and the grand canal arc equally looked to by the State, but 
smaller streams and canals are regulated by the individuals 
whose grounds benefit by them. At Chusan, for instance, 
where the small streams are apt to be dried up during occa¬ 
sional draughts, their waters are prevented from wasting 
themselves in the sea by means of dams and sluices at their 
mouths;^the canals arc thus always kept filled; however low 
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the slrcMn, none of it is lost, untl it is only on the occasion 
of ;i very unusually prolonge*! tlry season, as occurred in 
i84.‘j, that the rice crops bedoine entlaiigored. y 

The grand canal and all others fed from tlic Yellow river, 
Y'angtzekiang, the Min, and other great streams, can never 
be deficient in a supply of water, as their sources are ne^cr 
dried up. 

A glance at a good,, map M'ill show how admirably this 
country is watered by nature and by art; its great rivers run¬ 
ning from w'est to e.ast traverse the whole ibreadth of the 
country, water every province, anti render ihc agriculturist 
almost independent of local rains. Intersecting these again, 
and fed by them, is the grand canal running nearly north and 
south, connecting both extremities of the empire, w'atering 
the intermediate country by innumerable channels that branch 
oft’ from it, and affording a srffe moans of transport for a 
people who ane unskilled in navigation, and whose ships arc 
exceedingly rude, and can only make coasting voyages while 
the monsoon is favorable. 

Would that some such great work as this can.il could be 
accomjilished in India. What consolidation of our empire, 
what increase of reyenne, of population, and of human hap¬ 
piness ! Those fearful famines that carry oft' their tens of 
thousands, sweeping away whole communities, their stocks 
and their habitations, and rendering a once fertile region a 
very desert. The miseries of such awful visitations, the linger¬ 
ing deaths, the ruin of families, the loss to the revenue, and 
the danger to the public health, exceed that of the most des¬ 
tructive wars; witness only the recent famine in the Gunto(»r 
district, where 150 thousand men, women and children will) 
all their cattle perished of hunger and thirst. 

China is nearly exempted from such calamities. 

'J’he nohlemcn and gentlemen of England have formed rich 
and powerful societies for the promotion of agricidtund im¬ 
provement, the best means of enriching the soil, "of improv- 
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tng the quality of the grain and the breed of stock, and by 
mechanical invention to diminish the expcnce of agricultural 
, l^our; these arc-undoubtedly*high motives, and have done 
great good. China is behind in all such institutions, but 
her paternal Government are opposed to any measures for 
diminishing agricultural labour, the instruments of which 
are intended rather to direct than to abridge it. and on the 
principle that it is the duty of tl»e Government ^to find 
employment and food for her industrious classes, she has 
given tfie labourer a deep interest in the soil by fixity of 
tenure. She iilculcates, and indeed enforces (with that uni¬ 
ty of decision which is the best feature of her despotizing,) 
industry and prudence, and points out to the farmer that if 
he repose in these virtues he will b&t secure his own inde¬ 
pendence, and that degree of comfort which makes life 
worth possessing. 1 have never seen in this country that 
))ainful, and often mournful sight,—a flitting,—that parting 
from a hearth consecrated by old and kindly associations, 
and deep in the prejudices of a half civilized people. Power¬ 
ful ought to be the necessity or expediency that can justi¬ 
fy such a step, and hard must be the heart that can 
contemn these sacred feelings, or looh on them with in- 
difl’erence. 

'I’he produce of Great Britain and Ireland, might, 1 think, 
be doubled, by following the Chinese system; but the 
example must be shown by the landed proprietor under 
whom the most prudent and intelligent of the people ought 
to be employed to show example to their countrymen; per¬ 
haps the system of model farms might best carry out these 
views. There would be necessarily,— 

1st. A judicious system of small allotments under the eye 
of a responsible head. 

2d. The prudent and intelligent among the poor to hold 
these at a small quit rent, conditional on their adopting thc 
drill cultivation. 
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oil. The practice of irrigation ought to be encouraged, 
and stall feeding in preference to pasture, as they obtain in 
China. 

4th. The careful storing up of the night soil and urine of 
cities and towns, which form the bulk of Chinese manure, 
but in England run almost wholly to waste. ^ 

5th. All wood-ash to be preserved, moors to be cut, and 
burned ,for the same purpose, and peat moss would in the 
Highlands of Scotland form an inexhaustible source for a 
supply of carbon, it might become indeed air important ar¬ 
ticle of export. Abundance of water, of carbon, and of the 
salts contained in urine, are, among the Chinese, the lead¬ 
ing nutriments of vegetables. The soil is not really richer 
than other favored spots of the globe, but it is made arti¬ 
ficially so by a great amount of labour, and by the careful 
storing up of the waste in the animal and vegetable kingdom 
(little attended to by other nations), and by never stinting 
the plant in its supply of water, of light, or of air. 

A Chinese farm is indeed a perfect picture of order and 
neatness, its like is no where else to be seen on a small 
scale. The question of how this arises, involves the history 
of ages, for nations like men arc very often the children 
of circumstances. In the neighbouring Sjianish (the Philip¬ 
pines) and Dutch settlements, with a climate and soil supe¬ 
rior to any parts of China, but one crop of rice is obtained, 
and few if any vegetables are cultivated. 

In July and August last I had an opportunity of examin¬ 
ing some of these islands, the paddy fields bore every 
evidence of neglect, and rank grass which had nearly per¬ 
fected its seeds covered their surface. On questioning an 
intelligent Chinese emigrant as to the cause of the diflcrence 
between the condition of fields here, and in his native coun¬ 
try, he replied “ that by one crop the people made sufiicient 
to supply their wants, and that they were too lazy to work 
for more.” The destitute state of the poorer classes in Great 
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Britain and Ireland, would imply that a strong necessity ex¬ 
ists for additional zeal in the prosecution of agricultural 
• iicjprovcment, with greater encouragement to tl^e^ practice 
of husbandry. In small allotments at home we too frequent¬ 
ly observe the soil exhausted, and the rising crop being 
Inp’ied by luxuriant weeds, or sinking after drought, al¬ 
though a river lie but a few yards distant. The agricultural 
class is the must robust and most patriotic of a natitin, they 
owe this perhaps to their position, but they ought to be 
fostered, let usf hope they are not being allowed to degene¬ 
rate. It has been observed by one of the best of men, and 
it accords with the experience of every age and every peo¬ 
ple, that a ])opuiatiun is always more orderly and virtuous 
when scattered over a district than when congregated in 
masses. It is also less liable to be agitated by political 
speculators, when afforded the means of constant employ¬ 
ment and moderate subsistence, than if subject to the fluc¬ 
tuating condition of the manufacturing market so contingent 
on our foreign relations, and the progress of mechanical 
science in other states. 


Kxri.AN/lTION OF THE PlATES. 

Plate /. 

Pi;/. ).— Itciiping liook. The edge is smooth, and iiiicly tempered. 
It is used for a variety of purposes, as to eut brushwood and vegetables. 

Pi;/. 2.---The plough. The I'rarae-wttrk is wood, it comes to pieces, and 
the whole is so light, that at even-time the labourer carries it home 
over his shoulders. The share is made of cast iron : it has no coulter. 

Plate II. 

The common harrow. The row of large perpendicular teeth arc made 
of iron. 'I’he driver stands on the cross bar of the frame a, resting his 
arms and breast on the bar b. The yoke which is made of wood, is 
seen at c. 

This harrow I have only seen used in paddy fields, which are always 
ploughed aud harrowed, partially inundated. In dry soils the Chinese 
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do not use 11 harrow to break u|> the clods, they liiid the iiuavy lioe do 
this much more eiructually. 

Plate III. 

Reitrcsents the heavy hrrrow for cutting up tlie green manure, and 
incorporating it with the soil. a. a. nnd b. b. the strong frame-work. c. c. 
the rows of horizontal concave knives. 

Plate IF. 

Fig. l.\—A light shovel fir scooping up the earth between the Iteds, 
and pl)K;ing it between the rows of plants. 

Fig. 2.—The hoc must commonly used in weeding. . 

Fig. 3.—The wooden rake for stirring up the water and mud between 
the rows of rice plants. 

Fig. 1.—The heavy four-pronged rake in general use lor breaking up 
all stilT soils, after i>loughing; this rake is used to form the field into 
rigs or beds, in which the seedlings, whether of grain or vegetables, are 
planted. 

Plate r. 

4 

Represents the method of carrying heavy burthens of every descrip¬ 
tion. The pails a. a. are those, used ibr conveying the liijuid manure 
to the field; they are often furnished with covers. 

Plate FI. 

Fig. 1.—One of the pair of baskets used to convey farm-yard manure 
or earth to the fields. (It is made of twigs of bamboo. 

Fig. 2 .—The shield worn over the face for protection white the la¬ 
bourer is on his knees weeding the rice fields. 

Pig. 3.—The wooden chain pump. This is the only means of raising 
water used on the Island of Chusan. For the modifications of this ma¬ 
chine, and fur an account of others in use among the Chinese, vide 
Mr. Davies’s Work. 

Plate FII. 

Fig. ).—A bamboo rake for dressing corn, and turning it over to 
dry. 

Fig. 2.—A heavy hoe for breaking very still' clay soil, it very much 
resembles our mattock. 

Fig. 3.—A rice milt, a. is the hopper, b. the stone roller which traver¬ 
ses in the stone gutter c. The opening at d. is the outlet for the clean¬ 
ed rice. e. is the yoke, it is drawn by a bullock. 
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Plate rill. 

Represents another kind of grain mill, which is most commonly used 
t<( grind millet, a. is a stone roller which traverses in the gutter b. This 
machine is worked by a small bullock. 

Plate IX. 

A mill for making bean curd, also used at times to grind rice: it 
consists of two granite stones, the lower one, fixed to a heavy stool, 
has a groove round 'its upper margin, iu^ the upper stone there is, 
a hole at the top by which it is fed, close to this the handle is attached, 
it is worlj^d by hand. 


On the Black-Dye Plant of the Sham; and on the Gutta 

Percha, or Gutta Tuban. By W. Griffith, Esq. F.L.S. 

9 

The specimens of the plant, said to yield the above pro¬ 
duct, which were communicated to the Society by Mr. 
Landers, belong to the genus Diospyros of the natural family, 
Ebenacese. 

This family, which forms not an unimportant part of the 
Indian Flora, is remarkable for the hardness and blackness 
of the wood,* of which Ebony and Iron-wood are notable 
instances. It also appears to be remarkable for an astringent 
principle,t (dependent in one species at least on the pre¬ 
sence of tannin,)! to which the extreme acerbity of the fruit 
of some before maturity is proba^^ly attributable. 

A few yield an edible fruit ;§ one is imported dried from 
China, and one is sold in the Calcutta market under the 
name of Mangosteen, to which exquisite fruit it does not bear 
any resemblance in appearance or taste. 

The fruit of the Gab, a well-known and valuable Indian 
tree, (D. Embryopteris,) yields a viscid juice used extensively 

* Lindl. Introd. Nat. Ord. p. 227. Endl. Gen. PI. p. 742. Royle. 111. p. 
261-2. 

t Voigt, Uort. Suburb. Calc, p 344-5. No. 9. 14. Royle 111. p. 262. 

I Voigt, Hurt. Suburb. Calc, p 345. No. 14. 

J Lindl. lntr.4. c. Bndl. Gen. PI. 1. c. Voigt, Hort. Suburb. Calc. p. 344-3. Nos. 
8. 9.14. 16. Royle Ill. p 262. 
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On the Gutta Percha, or Gutta Ikiban. 


It belongs to the third subdivision of the third section Eudi- 
ospyros, De Cand. Prodr. 8. p. 224, and appears to appro¬ 
ach D. Eiontana* .and sylvatica.f 

EXPLANTATION OF THE PLATE. 

1. Branch, natural size. 

2. Young fruit, cut across. 

3. Ripe fruit. 

4. Seeds. 

5. Another, one of the flat faces. 

U. Long section of albumen. 

7. Embryo. 

Figs. 5, 6, 7, more or less magnified. 


On the Gutta Percha, or Gutta Tuban. 

This substance of which an analysis was given by Dr. 
Mouat,| was stated by ine,§ from examination of a small 
branch without flowers or fruit, communicated by the Rev. 
Mr. White, Chaplain of Singapore, to be produced by a 
plant of the Natural Family Sapoteae, and to have the charac¬ 
ters of the genus Chrysophyllum. 

The leaves are alternate, rather distant, narrow lanceolate, 
attenuate at the base, caudato-cuspidatc at the apex; the 
under surface of a golden brown colour with indistinct dis¬ 
tant straighf secondary veins. 

To extend our information regarding this article, I have the 
pleasure of submitting an analysis of the Gutta Percha, and 
of the gum of the Sapota tree, (Achras Sapota,) procured from 
specimens in the Honorable Company’s Botanic Gardens. 
These analyses, which were made by Mr. Scott of the Hono¬ 
rable Company’s Dispensary, were communicated by Dr. 
McClelland. 

* Boxb. Icon. 9, t. 49. f Roxb. Icon. 9, t. 48. 

$ Joum. Agr. and Hort. Soc. 2. p. 101. 

J Calc. Joum. Mat. Hist. 5, p. 116, where by inadvertence the fruit is staled 
to be edible, instead of to produce a concrete edible oil. 
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“ The Gutta Percha forwarded to the Medical Board, by 
Dr. Montgomerie from Singapore, is one of those neutral 
vegetable substances, of which a proximate>analysis cannot be 
made. On a careful examination, I have found it to possess 
the following properties :— 

“ It is insoluble in water and in alcohol; soluble in vola¬ 
tile oils, and partially so in ether, from a solution of which 
it is precipitated by alcohol. 

“ It melts when exposed to a temperature of 248°, and on 
cooling, remaina in a semifluid adhesive state. When heated 
sufficiently in the open* air it catches Arc, burning with a 
strong yellow flame, and emitting much smoke. 

“ On distillation it furnishes a volatile oil, similar in all its 
properties to Caoutchouc. 

“ It is insoluble in petroleum and in nitric ether. 

The Gutta Percha is in thin films, varying in colour from 
a pale yellow to a pinkish tinge, and is destitute both of taste 
and smell. It is hard at a common temperature, but when 
immersed in boiling water, it softens so much, as to be capa¬ 
ble of being beaten into a mass, and formed into any shape 
re<[uired ; this, however, must be done immediately, for the 
mass on cooling becomes hard and unyielding. 

“ When in a soft state, it can be stretched out into thin 
slips much beyond its usual length, but it does not recover 
its former bulk when the force is withdrawn. The slips are 
transparept and elastic. 

“ I feel no hesitation in pronouncing the Gutta Percha a 
species of Caoutchojuc, possessing unquestionably some of its 
principal properties, but it is a species which 1 believe has 
not been examined before.”— J. G. Scott. 

“ The juice of the Achras Sapota, was received in a con¬ 
crete state, the greater portion in rounded pieces, or tears of 
various sizes. 

“ It is slightly adhesive to the touch. When dried at a 
common temperature, it gradually hardens, entirely losing its 
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adhesiveness, and is easily broken. It is soluble in essential 
oils, the solution having a milky appearance; insoluble in 
absolute'alcohol and cold water; immersed in boiling water it 
softens and becomes extremely glutinous. It burns in the 
open air with a bright smoky flame, and when heated, it 
fuses and remains more or less viscid. It is entirely soluble 
in washed ether, from a solution of which it is precipitated 
by alcohol. 

“ The juice of the Sapota tree, (as well as the concrete juices 
of several plants containing Caoutchouc which. 1 have analyzed 
lately,) differs from the Gutta Percha in its most important 
property. The action of boiling water on all those I have ex¬ 
amined, softens the mass, but it renders it at the same time 
so extremely adhesive, as to obviate the possibility of rolling 
it out, or forming it into any shape whatever. The muss re¬ 
mains in this viscid state for sometime, when it hardens and 
becomes friable. The Gutta Percha, on the contrary, acquires 
no adhesiveness by the action of boiling water, and immedi¬ 
ately on exposure to a cooler temperature, it regains its origi¬ 
nal toughness and flexibility."— J. G. Scott. 


The valuable properties of Sapoteae are many : it is known 
for producing much esteemed fruits,* good timber, useful 
gum, for affording a vegetable oil or butter, an ardent spirit 
and febrifuge medicine; the flowers in addition a^c used as 
an article of food. 

But the main characteristic, and that with which we have 
most concern, is its milky juice. And although tlius far the 
Gutta Percha tree agrees with the general character, yet 
its juice differs very remarkably by the absence of adhesive¬ 
ness, to which peculiarity indeed it owes its value. This 
promises to be considerable; for a vegetable product which 

* Lindl. lutr, Nat. Ord. p. ‘226. Uoyle lllusl. p. *263. Voigt, Uoit. iiubutb. 
Calc. p. 340. 
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is softened by hot-water, while at the same time, it is capable 
of being moulded into any shape, that afterwards hardens, 
(in which state it is not acted on by a hot.or moist climate,) 
so as to be preferred to horn for liie handles of axes, is 
capable of extensive application. 


Report of Proceedings regarding rfte inspection qf*Land^ 
best suited for the cultivation of Cotton in the District of 
Dacca. O. Price, Esq. 

(Communicated.by the Government of Bengal.) 

To the Hmiorary Secretary to the Agricultural and Horticultural Society. 

Sir, —In continuation of my letter, No. 610, dated the 
18th July last, I am directed to forward, for the Society’s 
use, a copy of Mr. Price’s reports up to the month of August 
last. 1 am, &c. 

C. Beadon, 

Undersecretary to the Gout, of Bengal. 
Furl William, 16th Octoher, ISId. 


To F. J. Hai-liday, Esq. Secretary to the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment, General Department. 

Sir, —I have the honor to submit to you, for the informa¬ 
tion of the Honorable W. W. Bird, Governor-General of 
India, the monthly report of my proceedings for the month 
of June. 

2nd. In the early part of this month, 1 received three 
packages of acclimated New Orleans cotton seed, imme¬ 
diately after which I proceeded to the district of Dumroy, 
at which place I had sometime ago promised some ryotts 
a small quantity of the American seed as soon as it arrived 
here, and also to point out to them the manner in which 
they should cultivate it, which promise 1 went there for the 
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purpose of fulfilling; from thence I returned to Dacca, after 
being detained for some days by high winds on the river 
Bunsee, 

3d. Some days aftv* niy return to Dacca, I had the ho¬ 
nor of receiving your official letter of the 6th instant, after 
replying to which I again left this place and proceeded to 
Sonergong, to which place I went for.the same purpose 
‘ that L had gone to Dumroy, also to examine some young 
cotton that a ryott had planted there early in the month of 
May; but having mixed it with a crop called teel, 1 am 
afraid it will not do much, although the seed vegetated 
well; this is their usual mode of farming, and I find the 
ryotts are very hard to persuade that they would gain more 
by planting their cotton crop separate from their other 
crops, which 1 am quite convinced they would do. 

4th. 1 have much pleasure in informing you, that I do not 
anticipate that there will be any trouble in renting lands 
on the river Banar for the Government experimental cotton 
farm, and at a cheap rate. This is the only way land can 
be got in this district, as the lands in every part of it 1 
have been, are in the hands of Zemindars, and those to 
whom the lands belong in the districts of Toke and Cappasia, 
are particularly favourable to the Government experiment, 
in which I have the honour of being employed. 

I remain, &c. 

Dacca, 30</i June, 1844. (Signed) J. O. PbiCE. 

-I. — c 

Sib, —I have the honor to submit to you for the informa¬ 
tion of the Honorable the Deputy Governor of Bengal, the 
monthly report of my proceedings for the month of July. 

2nd. Early in this month, I proceeded up the river Banar, 
for the purpose of inspecting the interior of the country on 
either side of that stream ; namely, that of Cappasia on the 
right side of the river, and that of Toke district on the left. 
This further examination of that district of country strength- 
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ens much, my former opinion, that it is the most favorable 
locality in this district for cotton cultivation, and particularly 
adapted for an experimental farm for several reasons; in 
the first place any quantity of land required can be got with 
very little trouble, and the variety of kinds of soil that can be 
obtained in the extent of a moderate-sized farm ia that 
district, will afford- an ample opportunity of planting at dif¬ 
ferent seasons of the year, so as to'judge safely ndt only* 
of the ^pil in this district best suited for the growth of the 
cotton plant, bfk|: also of the season of the year best suited 
for the cultivation of the-cotton plant. 

3d. During the remainder of this month, I have been 
busily engaged examining the interior of Bowal Purgunnah, 
which the present high inundation has enabled me to do 
by water; this I was prevented from doing on my arrival 
in this district, the rivers having fallen considerably before 
1 reached Dacca in October last; but I have not seen any 
place so well suited for the Government experiment in cotton 
cultivation as the districts of Toke and Capassia. 

4th. In the early part of this month, I sent a box of accli¬ 
mated New Orleans cotton seed to 'fipperah to liave it plant¬ 
ed on the hills. The natives there grow a*considerable quan¬ 
tity of a coarse kind of Cupas, but I am in hopes, that a 
change of seed, as also that of cultivation, will improve the 
staple of the cotton of that district. 1 have also given seed 
to a number of persons who are anxious to try exotic cotton 
seed on tlieir lands, and as their attention will not be taken 
up for a length of time with their indigo cultivation, I am in 
hopes they will give it a fair trial. 

5th. I hope soon to have the honor of being authorized 
by Government to commence establishing the Government 
experimental cotton farm in this district, as it will take some 
time to erect huts for coolies, &c., and also to prepare the 
land for receiving the seed. I am, &c. 

, (Signed) J. O. Price. 

Dacca, 1*< Augntt, 1844. -— 

Y 
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To J. Dunbar, Esq. Commissioner of the Dacca Division. 

Sir, —I have the honor to submit to you for the informa¬ 
tion of the Honorable the Deputy Governor of Bengal, the 
monthly report of my proceedings for the month of August. 

2nd. On the 4th instant, 1 visited the neighbourhood of 
Foolbiiriah on the Dullasary, for the purpose of examining a 
patch of cotton I have at that place, and which 1 mentioned 
m my feport for the md'nth of May had suffered very much 
from the gale on the 22d and 2<3d of that month, but virith 
additional care has quite recovered again, no\^ bearing bowls 
for the second time. From thence I.went to a village named 
Karnoparah, at which place a fyott has some cotton seed 
planted that I gave him, and from his having taken more 
care of it than any native that I have yet given seed to, 
I found it looking very healthy; I next went to the district 
of Dumroy, but the person to whom I had given cotton seed 
there I found had left that neighbourhood ; from that place 
I returned to Dacca, where 1 remained until J. Dunbar, 
Esq. Commissioner of the Dacca Division left for Sylhet, 
having been requested by him to remain in the vicinity of 
Dacca for a short time. 

3d. On the 26th*'instant, I again visited Foolbariah, and 
I am happy in stating, that 1 found the plant grown from 
New Orleans seed bearing well, and some of the bowls al¬ 
ready open, a few bowls of which I pulled and send to you; 
it has got a little bleached by being allowed to remain on 
the tree too long, and having got wet from rain, blit the size 
of the bowl is good, one of which I send you to judge of, 
and the fibre of which is good and strong ; but what I plant* 
ed of the Bourbon seed is running too much to wood, and 
I am afraid will require to be checked by pruning, being 
at present seven feet high without having yet blossomed. 

4th. I have much pleasure also in informing you, that some 
cotton seed I sent to Betal, which is situated on the Burum- 
pooter river, is likely to turn out well; it is now about four 
feet high and in full blossom. 
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5th. Hoping that the farming implements, seed, &c. &c. 
may arrive in good time this season for October planting, 

I have the honor of remaining, &c. ♦ 

(Signed)* J. O. Prick. • 

Dacca, isl September, 1844. 


l^Iantev’e orompanton. 

By L. Wray. 


[Continued from page 118.] 


On Molasses., ^■c. Sfc. 

The quality and value of the molasses which drains from 
the curing vessels, very necessarily depends on the descrip¬ 
tion of sugar from which it is separated, and the method.s 
used in effecting that separation. If the sugar is boiled 
at once from cane juice, and allowed to drain off its molasses, 
without any auxiliary aid, it is then whit may be correctly 
called, true*moIasses, and is decidedly the very best descrip¬ 
tion for the purposes of distillation; but when sewah, clay, 
or other moist substances have been applied to disengage it, 
a great portion of the already crystallized particles becomes 
dissolved! and also drains off. This may then be termed 
molasses syrup, as containing a large quantity of the crys¬ 
talline syrup, and each repetition of the process increases the 
richness of syrup, whilst the molasses in combination is very 
small indeed. The quality of the molasses is altogether 
dependent on the state of the cane juice, from which the 
sugar is boiled, and in re-boiling the molasses, this is very 
particularly noticed. To re-boil molasses is very uncom¬ 
mon in the West Indies, as the high price of their rum, 
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and the slight trouble distillation gives, perhaps more than 
counterbalances the greatest good to be expected from 
this se 9 .ond concentration. Circumstances may alter this 
in India, for instance, the greater cheapness of labour and 
fuel here, and the low price of East India spirit, in com* 
parison with that of the West Indies. In Jamaica, the 
young planter who could not make a gallon of strong rum 
•for e'ikery gallon of molasses supplied him, was considered 
unfitato have charge of a “still-house;” whilst with rich 
molasses and plenty of refuse from the boiKng-house, from 
li gallon to gallon of rum, was very frequently the 
proportion. This handsome return, with the high rates 
obtainable for this favorite rum in the markets, rendered 
it next to folly to attempt the expensive process of re¬ 
concentration with its very doubtful results. In India, the 
general argument is very different, and the legal difficulties 
under which a distillery labours, and which 1 shall notice 
in its proper place, are strongly urged as an objection. 

Here then, the practice of re-boiling the molasses, is ge¬ 
neral, although I will not say it is advisable; as far as 
I have witnessed, sufficient care is not taken to secure it 
against fermentatibn, w'hich commences very early, and by 
which a very great portion of its crystallizable idatter is des¬ 
troyed, the whole body much decomposed, and consequently 
deteriorated, whether intended for re-boiling or distillation. 
To prevent this fermentation is very easy, for whether the 
curing vessels used, are cases, cones, nauds or casks, the re¬ 
ceptacles placed beneath them could have a slight muting 
with sulphur or vapour of sulphur, so as to preserve the 
molasses until they were removed to the boilers, or discharg¬ 
ed into the large molasses receiver, where a further applica¬ 
tion could be had recourse to, if found necessary. 

By this method, molasses could be shipped from the Up¬ 
per Provinces to Calcutta, and from thence to Europe, with¬ 
out undergoing any prejudicial change. 
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That molasses which drains from sugar, unassisted by and 
unmixed with water, such as proceeds from clay, sewah and 
other applications used in curing, will keep a long time 
without fermenting, in comparison 4with that, so mixed; 
and therefore it is, that from sugar treated with sewah, 
molasses drains, which is often in a high state of fermentation 
long before it reaches even the molasses receiver. 1 have seen 
it in the receiver frothing up, a foot'or more, and this con-* 
tinning ^for days, whereas, nothing can be more easy than to 
arrest the process, or even to prevent it in the first instance ; 
but it is^astonishing hove indifferent and careless people are, 
even to their own interest, when the appliance, however sim¬ 
ple, is a little out of their common jo^|-trot practice. 

“ Oh 1 it’s such trouble and bother, besides we can’t lose 
very much,” is an answer I once had returned me; and 
although not always expressed, it is by far too general a 
feeling. Every planter should bear in mind, that he has ac¬ 
tive, careful and economical competitors to struggle with, 
and that it behoves him to be cautious, prudent, and strictly 
economical; that every slight saving is a decided gain, and 
every well advised precaution, a safeguard and security. 

That which is often designated a trifling waste, generally 
proves in the end a serious loss, and the case above-men¬ 
tioned forms no exception. One complains “ I have boiled 
my molasses, but have got a very poor return indeed, of 
dark coloured ‘ doomah.”'* Another, “It’s no use trying 
to make rum here, I have used all my molasses and have ob¬ 
tained a spirit, but no more like rum than chalk is like 
cheese.” Yet they' do not for a moment consider, that they 
have themselves greatly to blame for such failures, as had 
they used common prudence, and the smallest exertion, 
their molasses would have escaped the injury effected on 
it by fermentation. 

In a curing house, I consider this care of the molasses 
to be of mucli importance, especially, as I said before, in 
* Inferior sugar obtained from molasses re-boiled. 
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India, where tlie molasses is bad and mixed with water, and 
other matters of an injurious tendency; I have therefore 
given i6 a prominent notice, and would press it on the atten¬ 
tion of my brother planters. 

For reboiling molasses, the wide, shallow, sheet iron pans 
used, by the natives, answer the purpose very well, and are 
cheap, light, and boil quickly. 1 found that the following 
* modef^of treatment prdduced better returns, and fairer sugar, 
than any other that I tried :— ^ 

The molasses (presumed to be good) I prst diluted very 
considerably with water, in which -a small quantity of alum 
had been dissolved, then put it into the hrst pan or clarifier, 
and applied a gentle heat. As it became warm, 1 gradually 
introduced a lye made from stone lime, milk, and water, 
until, as the heat increased to a gentle simmer, a number of 
small flakes were seen in the liquor, which shortly became 
general throughout, and of a larger size. I then emptied 
the contents of the clarifier very gently into strainers placed 
one above the other, until the lowermost or finest (cloth),* 
delivered it into the concentrating pan ; where, if necessary, 
a little more plain lime water w'as added from time to time 
until the process' was completed, and the skip struck. It 
was then received into a large gumlah and kept moved about 
until symptoms of granulation appeared, when it was trans¬ 
ferred to small shallow nauds, and left to itself until quite 
cold and granulated throughout, the plugs wei'e then re¬ 
moved, and drainage allowed for the space of sfx or eight 
days, after which light claying, two or three times repeated, 
brought it to its most perfect state. 

Claying cannot be had recourse to with prudence under 
the time stated, as the grains take long to form in sufficient 
strength to resist the action of moisture ; nor must the clay 
be too wet, or great loss ensues to the very weak crystals; 
as is well known to every native refiner. This inferior su¬ 
gar or “ doornail', is not by any means a productive article 
^ This filtration takes some considerable time to compelele. 
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for refining, and had always better be mixed with other strong¬ 
grained sugars, and if possible, boiled in vacu6. It is a 
common practice with native sugar manufactprers iip-c,ountry, 
to mix their whitened doomah with their first quality sugars,* 
and thus very much deteriorate their value. 

From this arises the anxiety of sugar dealers to purchase 
their fine sugars as,early in the season as possible, before 
the manufacturers have time to rebeil their molasses and • 
effect the mixture. On a sugar estate in India, reboiling 
molasses may be carried on in a tiled shed adjoining the 
boiling or curing house,, and the shallow pans can very 
well be hung over furnaces constructed with well-made kutcha 
bricks (sun-dried,) cemented with good (clay) mud. After 
this simple, but very general, furnace is perfectly dry, the 
fire applied to the pans burns the bricks and mud-mortar 
perfectly hard, and renders the whole strong and lasting. 
The fuel and attendance together with the larger curing 
house required, would form the chief items of expence, and 
it remains to prove by practical demonstration, whether 
reboiling one’s molasses is more remunerating than convert¬ 
ing it into rum. This I shall now proceed to argue from 
known results and my own experience, premising always, 
that the description under consideration, is that which I 
before particularized as pure molasses, or the first drainings 
from sugar boiled direct from cane juice, &c. &c. I will take 
an estate in India, making say oOO tons of sugar, or Calcutta 
maunds 13J500, and giving 8,500 maunds of molasses, which 
being reboiled, yields at 15 per cent. 1,875 maunds of inferior 
sugar or‘doomah, and 6,070 maunds inferior molasses, allow¬ 
ing for waste. The account would then be as follows:— 

1375 Calcutta maunds of inferior sugar or doomah, 

@ 5 Rs. lls. 6875 

6670 Ditto ditto of inferior molasses, @ 8 Ans. ... 3335 


Total, Rs. 10,210 
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This I consider as fair an allowance, both in quantity and 
price for both, as can reasonably be hoped for, but from this 
sum we. must consider that the manufacturing charges have 
to be deducted, whilst cost of extra erection may be placed 
to block of concern. Against this, let us take the above-men¬ 
tioned 8,500 Calcutta maunds of molasses to the distil house, 
where with the scummings from boiling-house and other 
'refuse^ a return of superior flavored rum may be expectetl. 
at the rate of Jive imperial gallons 20 per cent, over proof 
to every maund of molasses, or a total of_^2,500 imperial 
gallons 20 per cent, over proof, valued at 8 Ans. Rs. 21,250. 
Having the advantage of the boiling-house stuff, and the 
molasses being pure and fresh, this rum would naturally be 
far superior to the common East Indian rum at present made, 
and the price mentioned is therefore exceedingly low,* where¬ 
as the average return of 5 gallons per maund, is grounded 
not only on my own ideas, but justified by the results during 
the last four years of a distillery in this country, conducted 
by a West India planter of 25 years’ experience. 

I know that the expence of establishing a distillery and 
the heavy deposit to Government, is what militates so much 
against it in India; but when I enter on the subject of 
distillation, I shall treat more at large on the merits of the 
case. The next kind of molasses, is that, I have before called 
molasses syrup, as resulting from sugars treated with sewah, 
clay, &c. &c., and which although much mixed with water 
from these, yet abounds much more with crystallizable syrup 
than with molasses, and is consequently richer and more 
easily concentrated. It is not advisable to mix this quality 
with the foregoing, but rather with the syrup obtained by 
the subsequent applications of clay, &c., and boil down into 
fine sugar, which with a little care it will always yield. 
The sugar from which these repeated drainings are sup¬ 
posed to come, I class as fine clayed sugars fit for the home 
market; and of course the more perfect the canes are, the 
• It might be estimated, with great safely at 1 rupee per gallon. 
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more rich will be the juice, and the less trouble will it give 
in curing. One magma of clay will answer with some quali¬ 
ties, whilst others may require two or three repetitions, and 
the syrup drainings will of course be in proportion. 

Many persons prefer shipping their molasses to England, 
and according to quality the prices range, for Jamaica, from 
17 shillings to 38^ shillings per cwt.; for Bengal, from lH 
shillings to 18 shillings per cwt. Naw with good mqlasses^ 
at 18 shillings per cwt., it is almost a query whether it is not 
just as well to* ship as to reboil or distil, unless a larger 
proportion of doomah can be obtained, or the price of good 
East Indian rum attain to something like 3 shillings or Ss. 6d. 
per gallon, 20 over proof. The molasses shipped from 
India is usually of a very inferior quality to that of the West 
Indies, as the difference of price evidences; but were care to 
be taken by planters manufacturing their own produce, I 
sec no reason why that difference should not cease to exist, 
and their shipments realize highly remunerative rates. As 
I before remarked, molasses may be preserved from fer¬ 
menting, by burning a few sulphur matches in the destin¬ 
ed receptacle, and on transferring it to casks for shipment, 
a further muting may be advisable, whic4i would assuredly 
preserve it from all risk of fermentation taking place during 
the passage home. To planters of small means, and new 
beginners, this method of disposing of their molasses offers 
many temptations, and in my opinion is more to be relied 
on than tlfe present system of reboiling. 

In the West India Islands, this reboiling has recently enga¬ 
ged the very serious" attention of their Agricultural Societies, 
but I think 1 shall be able to shew as I proceed, that their 
present distressing situation, rather than the real merits of the 
suggestion, has induced them to entertain it; they are truly in 
the position of drowning men, and in their desperate efforts to 
maintain themselves, catch at straws and fantasies. Amongst 
the many useful suggestions which they undoubtedly have al- 

z 
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ready supplied, (and will yet continue to bring forth, as their 
severe necessities sharpen their inventive facidties,) there can 
be little doubt that some few errors of judgment will occur, 
and tempting fallacies obtain a temporary advocacy; but 
like the subject of present remark, sad experience will in the 
end prove the frailty of the reed on which they rest. 


CHAPTKR IV. 

On the Distillotion of Rum in all its hranches, colouring and 
imparting a good flavour, tij’c. ^c. Sfc. 

It has been truly said that nothing is (ought to be) lost of 
the cane on a sugar estate, and when we notice its progress 
from the field through the mill, boiling and curing houses, 
until its juice is transformed into sugar, (by the aid of its own 
trash used as fuel,) and its molasses, and every particle 
of refuse, in the distil-hoiise, are collected, economized and 
converted into rum, leaving absolutely nothing, from which 
anything can be extracted, or turned to account; even to 
the making of manure for the next crop ; when we mark all 
this, we cannot but be struck with the singular value of this 
plant, and the excellent adaption of all the working details 
on an estate, in this, its double manufacture. 

Uut it is the still-house, where its very essentials are 
UlernUy formed of the scum and refuse of the other manu¬ 
factory, and which notwithstanding yields, at a small cost, so 
rich a return, as on some estates, in the olden time, to have 
paid the expenses of the season, leaving the crop of sugar as 
clear profit. 

It is very certain, that this could happen but seldom : but 
that it should happen at all, shews in an astonishing manner 
the great value of a distil-house to an estate: and it may 
readily be inferred that no West Indian Estate was without 
one. Amongst all the famous West Indian rums, that of 
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Jamaica always has been, and still is, the most celebrat¬ 
ed, and consequently commands the very highest price in 
the markets of the world: yet few imagine the very great 
difference that exists in the quality of Jamaica rums. One 
estate, with the same apparatus, advantages and skilful 
management as its immediate neighbour, half a mile distant, 
makes quite a different quality rum, perhaps better or 
worse, whilst the north and south sidbs of the island {yroducS 
a spirij^ totally unlike; the former being infinitely superior. 
In India it is db,pimon to hear people express their surprise 
at their wretched molasses spirit (which they call rum) not 
equalling the rum of the West Indies, whereas the idea is as 
absurd, as the expectation of effecting an impossibility can 
make it. Let us consider what are the materials used in a 
West India still-house, and compare them with that of the 
East. First then we have the fine fresh skinimings of the 
cane liquor from the boilers, the scum, and precipitates from 
the clarifiers, and the rich, fresh and unadulterated molas¬ 
ses from the curing house, which after the first day’s dis¬ 
tillation are strengthened and enriched by the addition of 
the light, clear dunder (or redundar,*) which the still con¬ 
tributes in the form of wash, from which‘the spirit has been 
extracted. 

These “ set up” in well ascertained proportions, with every 
advantage of a dry, warm, well appointed fermenting house 
and skilful management, are the common necessaries of a 
West India Still-house. In India, the common, fermented, 
sour, and trebly adulterated draining from doomah, or from 
date sugar, known by the name of molasses, forms the .lole 
material in the first “ setting up,” which is afterwards some¬ 
what assisted by its own very inferior dunder. In some 
of the large sugar refineries conducted by Europeans, the 
treacle is certainly of a better description, but bears not the 


• A Spanish word, literally signifying, to redound, to contribute. 
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slightest similitude to pure molasses. In refineries working 
from cane stuff alone, much might also be gained from the 
refuse of the khar and goor, which would be available for 
still'bouse use, in setting up liquor, but I know of no refinery 
that does not use date khar very extensively, and thereby 
much, prejudice their treacle for distilling purposes. Ex¬ 
cellent distillery men, old West India planters, are in the 
‘countfy, who have erected distilleries, and done all that skill 
and good management can accomplish to improve the quality 
of the spirit, and have exceedingly improved .it; but to these 
I may address those well known lines, in “ Lewis’s” elegant 
translation:— 


“ AIaj>! dear Sirs, you try in vain, 

ImpossibUles to gain; 

No bee from Corsica’s rank juice, 

IFyblseaii Ituney can produce/' 

Nor can these gentlemen e»er succeed with such materials 
in making other than a common “ treacle spirit,” which 
parties may call “ molasses spirit” if they please, but to 
dignify by the name of “ rum,” is a wilful absurdity. 

As sugar estates conducted by Europeans become more 
common in the country, so may we expect to find an im¬ 
provement in this branch, and I do not think that any one 
embarking in a sugar cane cultivation should be in any way 
discouraged from adding a distillery to his w'orks on the 
score of East Indian spirit obtaining bad and unremunera- 
tive prices; for if my brother planters will only consider the 
undeniable truth contained in the foregoing remarks, they 
must see, that it would be out of the question to apply those 
low prices to that superior description of spirit, which it 
would be in their power • to make, and which might most 
justly be titled “ rum.” 

Their’s would be the pure, unadulterated rich molasses 
with the boiler skimmings, and other stuff, the same as used 
in the West, and if they did not make a good rum, it would be 
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their own fault, and not chargeable on lack of good material. 
Why then with every requisite should they not make good, 
strong, and well flavoured rum in the East Indies, and why 
should not such rum obtain a respectable price in the home 
market ? 

The home dealers are experienced men, and qujck at 
detecting a superior article; they would assuredly no more 
let such improved flavour escape their notice, thaa they 
would j;efuse to pay an increased price for it; both are as 
reasonable as iljey are certain, and as certain as reasonable. 
In a very short space of time a name would be established, 
which would be another material advantage, and as the rum 
was permitted to attain age, and gain the additional excel¬ 
lence resulting therefrom, the rivalry betwixt East and West, 
would yet more nearly approximate. 

Estates are now springing up in abundance in India, 
Penang, Province Wellesley, Ceylon and other adjacent 
places, whose proprietors or managers may find an inter¬ 
est in having a plain exposition of facts laid before them, 
ere they decide on adding a distil-house to their Estates, 
and I shall therefore enter on this enquiry with all brevity 
and conciseness. According to late accohnts received from 
the West Indies, I find that in the Agricultural reports 
there is an increase of 30 per cent, expected from their 
molasses, which is to be re-boiled, and all the sugar extract¬ 
ed previous to being sent into the distil-house, but whether 
this large’ proportion can in practice be realized, is most 
doubtful, and it has yet to be proved how far such a pro¬ 
ceeding would be profitable. 

A Jamaica estate making 500 tons of sugar, would give 
something like 40,000 gallons of pure molasses, or 40,000 gal¬ 
lons of rum; which in the home market, would most probably 
fetch 4 shillings a gallon, or 8,000^., from which manufac¬ 
turing charges, freight, &c., would have to be deducted, say 
something considerably below 1,000/. for all costs. 
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To re-boil these 40,000 gallons, even allowing for argu¬ 
ment sake, that 30 per cent, was obtained, the out-turn of 
inferior .sugar wQiuld be 12,000 gallons, or something like 
652 cwt. which at 26 shillings per cwt. in bond, would yield 
815/., leaving manufacturing charges, freight, &c. &c. to be 
deducted. To this 815/. gross, may be added the value of the 
inferior or second quality molasses, or treaple, which in quan¬ 
tity may be (allowing the low rate of 5 per cent, for waste,) 
about 16,600 gallons for sale or distillation, and in value say 
equal to making 12,450 gallons inferior rum, which under 
the same circumstances, would fetch 24-. 6d, a gallon,* or 
something like 1,606/. exclusive of manufacturing charges, 
freight, &c. &c. 1 will not add more to this comparative 
shewing, for it seems to me to carry, on the very face of it, 
a decided answer to the question of re-boiling in the West 
Indies. But many w’ill say that 44. is a very high price, cal¬ 
culating as I have done, but I can assure those persons, that 
I have often seen rum, of only a few months’ old, sell in 
Kingston, Jamaica, (by the puncheon) at from 44. to 64. per 
gallon to the retailers, w’ho on their own account, pay Go¬ 
vernment a sum of something like 30/. sterling per annunif 
for their license to’sell. The tax on the manufacturer is very 
light for rum they sell in the island; the license tax making 
up a large revenue. 

Sugar estates in India are supposed to have every requisite 
for making a well-flavoured rum, .as well as their rivals of 
the West, and it rests then to consider how far the above 
remarks are alike applicable. 

In establishing a distillery here, application must be made 
to the authorities for permission so to do, and this is usually 
granted, on the superintendent and proprietor entering into 
a joint bond to abide by certain rules and regulations, im¬ 
posed by the Board of Customs, and depositing the sum of 

* Perhaps mi^ht be obtaineJ. 

f This liceDCC tax I state on memory. 
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rupees 5,000 as security against infringement; besides this, 
the distillery is subject to the strictest surveillance of the 
Custom House Peons, two of whom are located on.the pre¬ 
mises, and watch every drop of spirit that is delivered from 
the still. Periodical visits are also made by the Darogah 
to inquire into the state of things, and enable him ta make 
his report. Once a week his presence may be expected, 
and through him orders are obtaiVied, from the higher 
authorities, to ship, or otherwise dispose of the spirit on the 
premises, as At^thout this official permit, not an iota can 
leave the distillery; nor is a less quantity than one thou¬ 
sand gallons allowed to pass at a time, and even that is 
seizable if found to be under proof. In and about Calcutta 
the salaries of these Custom House Peons are defrayed by 
Government, tlie distiller having to provide them with a 
house only; but in the country the establishment has to find 
houses for, and pay salaries to, not only the two peons at 
8 rupees each, but the Darogah also at 16 rupees per men¬ 
sem, making 82 rupees a month for being watched. Of 
course, sugar estates w’ould have to submit to this latter ex¬ 
pense, if contemplating the maintenance of a distillery ; and 
although a statement of these rules is strictly called for here, 
yet an enquiry into their wisdom, or the immaculate honesty 
of the subordinate officers employed, forms no part of my 
object in this work. 

The deposit of rupees 5,000 sounds very harshly on the 
imagination of an intending distiller ; but when we consider 
that this sum may be in “ Company s paper” hearing interest, 
a great portion of that feeling becomes reconcilable, espe¬ 
cially if the rate be high. 

These are the real legal disadvantages under which a 
distillery labours in India, to which may be added the fact, 
that the spirit, however bad it may be, cannot be re-distilled 
unless a requisition be sent in to that effect, and permission 
granted; the deficiency is then allowed to credit. 
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With the foregoing brief remarks, I will now proceed to ex¬ 
plain the working details; and although I shall be happy if 
I can suggest any^ing useful to those engaged in distillation 
alone, yet my observations are more particularly directed 
to the guidance of planters in management of sugar estates, 
who have the means at their disposal of working on the 
whole of the usual material. 

' Th» erection of the distillery is the primary object, and to 
combine every thing that is simple and economical with that 
which is most efficient and lasting, is what is demanded 
by the planter in the out-set. Years of experience and 
probable loss in his own proper person, will only bring him 

in the end to the same point at which he may at once arrive 

<• 

by availing himself of the well-tried experience of others. 
Grievous loss and lasting disgust have often been entailed 
by an exhibition of wilful obstinacy in this particular, and I 
would therefore strongly urge the importance of commencing 
on a general principle and detailed arrangement, which can 
be justified by the successful practice of many years. 

By following this line of conduct, we may expect to do 
well of a surety, whilst speculative theorists succeed by 
chance; I thereforfe recommend to my brother planters no¬ 
thing but what has my own practical experience to con¬ 
firm it. The distil-house, as I before laid down, should be 
warm, light and dry. The fermenting vessels, cisterns 
sunk in the ground, and the distilling apparatus, a common 
still and double retorts. I may perhaps mention a simple 
though material addition to this latter; but as it does not 
alter the principle or general arrangement, I will leave it 
until 1 advance a little deeper into my subject. 

At the commencement of crop, the skimmings from the 
boilers and the precipitates, with the washings of the clari¬ 
fiers flow along the skimmings gutter* into the still-house, 
and are received in the first vessel, termed the skimmings re- 
* See Plate iv. in Vol. ii. 
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ceiver, (as shewn in Plate 2,) where it* accumulates until 
nearly full, when it is turned oflp into the next empty one; 
the full one being allowed time to settle and clarifjf itself. 
When this is found to be perfected, it is drawn down int() 
one of the fermenting cisterns, and the first molasses that can 
be obtained from the hogshead first potted, is immediately 
added to it, and preserves it, and the succeeding additions of 
skimmings for some days (until sufficient molasses bas^een 
realized^ to commence setting up a few cisterns.) At the 
beginning of crop, (should no old dander be on hand from 
last year,) the cisterns are cold, and what is termed, out 
of season, and consequently take sometime in settling a fer¬ 
mentation, for which reason, it is a common practice to put a 
quantity of cane trash into the empty cistern and set it on 
fire, whereby the cistern is slightly heated, whilst others 
put hot-water in, to induce a more early fermentation.-f- 

Old customs arc sometimes very well, and this, anent hot- 
water, is not a bad one, where the house is cold; but the fact 
is, the cisterns are out of season, which is, their wood is not 
so tainted as to affect the new year’s liquor, and bring on 
a speedy fermentation. However, the second setting up 
does away 'Cfith this want, and the cisterns are then termed, 
seasoned for crop. A portion of dander saved from the 
last crop, instead of being thrown away, materially assists 
in bringing on a fermentation, and at the same time adds 
much to the flavour of the rum. 

Crop commencing Monday morning at 5 o’clock a. m. 
would have the boiling-house at work by 7, and fire called to 
the boilers by 9 or 10 o’clock a. m., and would consequently 
have next morning (with a powerful mill and two sets of 
boilers) S or 4 hogsheads or tons of new sugar to pot, which 

* The mixture. 

t The hot skimmings are a great assistance in heating them, but sometimes 
filling the cisterns with green trash from the mill yard is a good plan, as it speedily 
hegins to sweet 4nd steam, warming the cisterns thoroughly, they are then very 
slightly limed, and filled with wash. 

2 A 
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would in 24- hours have given a sufficient quantity of mo¬ 
lasses to preserve the skimmings sent into the still-house 
from spoiling. 

But if the skimmings should betray symptoms of acidity 
previous to the curing-house supplying any molasses, a little 
lime may safely be applied to arrest fermentation, or vapour 
of sulphur may perhaps be more advisable, as being less in- 
jurioas and more eff6‘ctive, besides it will not require any 
molasses to be added. If an abundance of skimmings accu¬ 
mulates on you, take a few old puncheons or hogsheads, and 
draw it down into them, taking care to burn a few sulphur 
matches in them immediately before filling each cask, and 
their contents will thus be preserved until molasses sufficient 
has drained to commence setting up cisterns. This is the 
first step; viz. to preserve the first skimmings until molasses 
is ready to set up with. Immediately the supply of this lat¬ 
ter warrants draw down into the fermenting cistern, direct,* 
the quantity of skimmings your stock will afford, and add 
molasses and water according to a fixed per centage. Thus 
the first duty of a still-house superintendent is to discover 
what rate per cent, yields best in the house under his ma_ 
nagement: this is done by setting up different marked cis¬ 
terns at different rates per cent, of sweets; viz. molasses 
and skimmings, and by keeping a memo, of their time, rates 
and return in spirit, to judge which affords the best return, 
in point of time, sweets and fuel consumed. This is easily 
ascertained, and when once settled by an experienced hand, 
continues perhaps for years on the same standard. For in¬ 
stance, say on an estate, I found 10 per cent, molasses with 
20 per cent, skimmings answer best. I would expect to see 
an entry in “ distil-house book,” to something like the effect 
shewn in the annexed account of weekly work done on an 
estate making .'>00 tons per annum. 


* If sulphur is used, the skimmings will require to be slightly heated to get ritl 
of the sulphur, which would otherwise prevent fermentation. 
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I do not aim, in that weekly work, to shew more than what 
is likely, for circumstances may so much alter the whole ma¬ 
terial employed,, as to call for a corresponding alteration in 
the proportions. I estimate good average skimmings re¬ 
ceived in still-house to be in comparison to molasses as ten 
to one: one gallon of molasses being about equal to ten gal¬ 
lons of good average skimmings. Porter and Fitzmaurice, 
estimate it at five and six, and Roughley at eight to one : but 
1 am persuaded that the average of a crop would more near¬ 
ly approach ten, which I therefore take as iay rule in “ set¬ 
ting up.” Immediately the skimmings receiver has had time 
to clarify its contents, the cock is turned, and the liquor runs 
off quite clear and luke-warm (generally,) into the ferment¬ 
ing cistern; next the quantum of molasses is discharged from 
molasses receiver, also by gutter, then the clear dunder, and 
lastly the water, which should be soft and pure. 

The cisterns being built square, as mentioned before, a 
measuring rod or staff, say eight feet long, two inches broad 
and half an inch thick, should be provided, and the exact 
depth of the cistern taken on it, and this marked off again 
(if a thousand gallon cistern) into ten deep lines denoting 
hundreds, and betwixt these by lighter ones denoting tens; 
each line having in its centre a slight perforation to admit of 
a small nail being stuck in for a mark. In this manner 
drawing down your skimmings you place the nail at the 
second large line, and direct the stillerman to stop the cock 
as soon as that quantity, viz. 200 gallons, has been deliver¬ 
ed ; then for the molasses put another nail at the next deep 
line, which hundred gallons is given the same way ; next for 
dunder, the bottom nail is moved up to the desired quantity, 
say 500 gallons more, and lastly the remaining 200 gallons 
is filled up with water. By this method the European 
superintendent has only to mark the difierent stages with 
the nails, successively, for the workman to understand per¬ 
fectly how much of each he is to give. 
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If the skimmings abound, and can therefore be afforded, 
SOO gallons will be desirable, with 90 gallons of molasses, 
400 gallons dunder, and 210 gallons wate(, in settipg up a 
thousand gallon cistern, or tun. Some still-houses work 
best at 10 per cent, sweets, others at 12, whilst others again 
range from 14 to 15 per cent., therefore as I said before, ex¬ 
perience must teaqh this: however, my own idea is, that for 
India 12 per cent, molasses, and 20 per cent, skimmings (or* 
14 per ^cent. sweets in toto), is the best proportion a new 
beginner can (Commence on in practice; always bearing in 
mind that the first round of the still-house at the beginning 
of crop, requires to be set rather lighter, as the cisterns are 
cold and out of season; but after that, the rate can be in- 
creased to the desired standard, and the house will soon 
exhibit its capabilities and requirements. Cleanliness in a 
still-house is one of the chief necessaries, for without that, an 
acid taint gets in, and ruins everything; then come anxiety 
and loss, every vessel must be emptied, scoured out and 
doubly white-limed, until the whole, from skimmings gutter 
to still, are thoroughly cleansed and the taint eradicated. 

A fresh start must be made, and all old dunder rejected; 
in fact, it is a most annoying and vexatious occurrence, which 
can only be chargeable to gross neglect and bad manage¬ 
ment. The gutter from boiling-house, should be washed 
thoroughly every night, and white-washed with lime water; 
the skimmings receivers, well washed and scrubbed every 
time they’are emptied, the cisterns also, with all moveable 
gutters, pumps, &c. &c. Too much care cannot be taken, 
and this must also extend to the molasses and dunder; one 
drop of rain or other water must not be suffered to mix 
with them, until they reach the fermenting cisterns, other¬ 
wise they are sure to be much injured. 

The question of dunder being conducive to the good 
flavour of rum, has often been discussed, and many old 
authorities even say, that it injures the flavour, though it in- 
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creases the quantity of the spirit* To this opinion 1 can> 
not subscribe, in fact 1 believe it to be totally incorrect, and 
opposed to every-day experience. In Trelawny and other 
parishes on the north side of the island of Jamaica, the very 
finest flavoured rum is made, and although this may and 
does ^rise from more than one cause, yet to my own certain 
knowledge, the planters there use a far larger proportion of 
'dander in setting up their wash, than is common on the 
south side. Having myself been a planter for some years on 
the south side, I afterwards was appointed, to an estate on 
the north side, and remember well how surprised I was at 
finding so much dander used in setting up wash, and how 
it, at first, shocked my ideas of still-house management; 
but I quickly found that my former notion was quite er¬ 
roneous, and that if the dander was good and light, there 
was no necessity for using any water whatever in setting up 
a cistern. Water becomes necessary when the dander is 
dark and heavy, otherwise the liquor will work too sluggish¬ 
ly in the cisterns, and take too long a time to “ die.” These 
distuictions arc apparent to practical men at first sight, and 
here it is indeed where practice avails, the entire absence of 
water, or a greater” or less requirement, is indicated at once 
by the state of the materials, and the manner in which they 
behave whilst undergoing fermentation. This will be better 
understood when I explain, that sometimes a cistern will 
work so slowly or heavily (as it is termed,) as to take two, 
three, four, five, and sometimes even six weeks, before it 
becomes ready for the still; whereas from six to eight days 
is the usual, and proper time. If set up at a high per 
centage, ten days is not uncommon, and I think it not un¬ 
likely that the proportions 1 have named, as suitable to 
East Indian estate’s-distilleries, may cause the cisterns to 
occupy that space of time. 


* Sre I'oilet and Bryan Edwards. 
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I do not intend that a planter shall confine himself to my 
per centage, but if inexperienced, try that first, and in a few 
days after first returns are shewn, experinientalise on a few 
different per centages from ten upwards. From what I have' 
before said it will be seen, how imperative this trial is, and 
moreover how necessary it is to attend to it oneself, instead 
of trusting irresponsible and careless subordinates. 

The process of fermentation is one of the most singular* 
instance^ of matter acting on matter, and by the aid of ele¬ 
mentary influeit(;e changing each its character, until the 
transformation, effected by the general operation, places it in a 
position to accomplish after a season, yet further transforma¬ 
tions, and thereby produce various new compounds. 

That fermentation which takes place in a distillery, exhi¬ 
bits in a remarkable manner the metamorphosis that its vari¬ 
ous components undergo. I have it not in my power at 
present to furnish a correct analysis of good average wash ; 
but in the scum and precipitates from clarifiers, skimmings 
from boilers and dunder, we have a number of bodies com¬ 
bined, whose peculiar action on each other, during the pro¬ 
cess of fermentation, is of a most interesting character. 

From the resinous aromatic gum, resident in the rind of 
the cane,* the well known flavour of rum is generally under¬ 
stood to proceed : but this is very different when a spirit is 
manufactured from molasses alone, for then, although no 
trace can be discovered of this distinguishing aroma, yet a 
very plentiful impregnation of an empyreumatic oil is dis¬ 
agreeably perceptible. This is accounted for by the perni¬ 
cious transformation effected on the resinous gum contained 
by the intense heat of the boilers, during its passage through 
them. In the skimmings this action has been but exceed¬ 
ingly partial in consequence of the comparatively very slight 
degree of heat it has been subject to. 

* Volatile oil contained in plants is changed into resin by the absorption of 
oxygen. (See Leibig.) 
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Besides this essentia) oil of the cane, we have reason 
to believe, that a further accession is gained during the 
process of fermentation, from small pieces of the cellular 
tissue in the wash generating an essential oil as its decom¬ 
position takes place.* I have myself no doubt that such is 
the case, and a few simple reasons for my belief may suffice; 
for instance, in making rum with a very rich perfume of 
‘ pine-apple, it is only necessary that we put the bare rind of 
the fruit into the fermenting cistern, and let it remt^in there 
until the process is completed : this is oply that the rind 
in which the essential oil resides, shall as it decomposes im¬ 
part to the wash its peculiar flavour, which it then does, 
abundantly and freely. This fermented wash, so impreg¬ 
nated, yields on distillation what is generally called “ Pim- 
apple rum.” 

Peach rum again, is made by placing the skins and kernels 
of the fruit, with the blossoms, into the fermenting wash, by 
which the essential oil is separated and becomes incorporated 
with the wash, by which its characteristic perfume is secured 
to the distilled spirit. Indeed this change of flavour may 
always be influenced at pleasure, and a good distiller knows 
well how to imprdve his crop in this manner, so as to com¬ 
mand a very superior rate in the market, without having 
recourse to the various deleterious compounds which are 
used by less able, but more dishonest operators. In making 
use of the essential oil of foreign auxiliaries, it should be 
borne in mind, that the flavour is very fleeting, 'and in no 
way to be relied on, whereas that obtained from its own 
plant, the cane, is its natural aroma, and not so readily 
volatilized; therefore it is in my opinion, a good plan to 
have a small quantity of the cellular tissue of the cane 
thrown into each cistern set up. 

In some canes this resinous gum (and essential oil gene¬ 
rated on fermentation) more particularly abounds, and has a 
* See Leibeg and lire. 
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very pernicious effect on the sugar and rum made therefrom, 
the latter in such case must be peculiarly treated, as I will 
shew in its place. , 

When the cistern is set up in proper proportions, the* 
wash must be well stirred up and left to ferment, taking 
care to skim off all the scum and dirt that rises during the 
process until in abput eight or ten days the liquor will be 
he to distil. It is then pumped into« the still and the two* 
retorts allowed a few gallons of low-wines; fire is placed, 
the still boils and the steam passing into the first retort, 
heats its contents, and then proceeds in like manner to the 
next or second retort, which, when fully heated, rises the 
spirit vapour through the escape pipe, which is joined to the 
worm in the condensing tank, and by it is conducted into 
the distil-house can-pit, where it is received into cans hold¬ 
ing a fixed measure, (generally 5 gallons,) and transferred 
to the rum butts. The strength of the spirit ensuing, is 
tested either with the hydrometer, or the common proof 
bubbles (or beads), and as soon as it becomes too weak for 
the rum required to be shipped, it is then thrown into the 
low-wines’ butt, until no more strength is perceptible in the 
running. * 

The quantity of low-wines obtained in this manner from a 
still with double retorts is very seldom more than sufficient 
to charge the retorts with next time; for instance, a still of 
1000 gallons, and two retorts of about 80 and 70 gallons each, 
on the commencement of crop would require say 10 gallons 
of water* in the larger and 7 gallons in the smaller retort, and 
the still loaded with'wash, the return from which, the first 
running, would perhaps be, say 100 gallons of rum 30 per 
cent, over-proof, and from 70 to 80 gallons of good low- 
wines. The second charging of the retorts would then be 
of low-wines, about 40 galls, into the larger and 30 into the 
smaller, and the still with wash, the return from which would 

* Water is merely put in, as no luw*wines are supplied to be on band. 

2 II 
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be most probably 120 or 130 gallons same proof as before, 
and continue thus (according to the strength of the wash) 
constantly. 

It is a bad plan to put too much low-wines into the retorts, 
as it is liable to blow over the helm, or if it does not do so, 
it may materially injure the flavour of the rum in another 
manner; viz. by imparting to it a strong taste of low-wines, 
'or m«ire correctly speaking, an empyreumatic odour. The 
proportion therefore may more advantageously be taken 
perhaps at 35 gallons for the one, and 23- for the other; 
besides by this, only 60 gallons of low-wines will be requirecl 
(or 12 cans) to be taken off, after the rum is finished, conse¬ 
quently the low-wines will be very superior, and will in the 
next running produce better flavoured rum. To understand 
this, it must be explained, that as the low-wines run off, each 
succeeding can is weaker, and more abounding in this em¬ 
pyreumatic oil, than the preceding one, and as it comes 
towards the end, the last can or two (though containing 
some little strength) are of such very bad quality, as to in¬ 
jure very much the flavour of the foregoing cans, and can 
therefore be well dispensed with.* 

I have seen a Still-house book-keeper working with such 
apparatus, improve on this plan, by placing wet cloths or 
swabs on the top of his second or smaller retort, and every 
now and then dashing them with cold water from the receiver, 
especially towards the middle of the rum running, when the 
spirit was getting weak, also with the low-wines. ' I consider 
it a very good plan, and one that might well be followed up, 
and better regulated, in the application of water to the second 
retort. In addition to the still and double retorts, a great im¬ 
provement may be made by having a “ charging condenser,” 
otherwise called a “ toash healerf attached. This should be 
placed betwixt the 2d retort and the condensing (water) cistern, 

* Some people throw salt into the liquor about to be (listilleH, to improve the 
spirit. 
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and is nothing more than a long cylindrical vessel (either of 
copper or wood), which is three parts filled with wash, and 
through which the pipe from 2nd retort jjasses, on. its way 
to the condensing cistern. The heat of the spirit vapour 
passing through this pipe, heats the wash in the “ charger,” 
and brings it, by the time the still is run off, to the boiling 
point; when the still being discharged and retorts reloaded, 
the heated wash is drawn down into4he still, and the*work* 
proceeds. The charger is again loaded, and as the spirit 
distils over, an(> passes into the stilUhouse, so docs the wash 
again become heated, and arrives at the boiling point, by 
the time the still requires re-charging. Care must be taken 
that the wash in the charger does not become too much 
heated, or the vessel will burst, if not provided with an 
escape pipe: this latter is common in the West Indies, and 
is usually conducted through the condensing cistern into 
the still-house, where it delivers the spirit it has distilled over. 
But perhaps it will be found sufficient to bring the wash in 
the charger ywst to the boiling point, and no further, so that 
when the still requires re-charging, the boiling liquor is trans¬ 
ferred into it, in all its strength. 

To compass this, it is only requisite * to determine the 
length of pipe which is to traverse the charger, and so regu¬ 
late it, that the contents may just arrive at the boiling point 
as it is required. Never mind if it is even a degree below 
that, as it will be safer and make very little actual difference 
in time, 8£c, 

This is very easily done, and it will be apparent, that by 
this system of wash-heating, much time and fuel are saved ; 
and a still with double retorts which runs three times a day, 
with this improvement may run off five or six charges in the 
same time, and with much the same fuel. The charger should, 
as I stated above, be only three parts full to allow for expan¬ 
sion, and prevent accidents; although the escape pipe and 
loaded valve would always ensure safety, and at the same 
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time prevent the loss of any spirit vapour. A good stout 
cask, holding as much as would fill the still, and one- 
third more, (if unprovided with an escape pipe,) is all that 
is necessary; but if any apprehensions should exist, then let 
the cask be large enough to hold only 50 gallons more than 
the still, and in centre, place a copper pipe, (three inches in 
diameter,) which carry up at least five feet perpendicularly, 

' and then downwards (two inches diameter,) through the con¬ 
densing tank, into still-house, so that if any spirit distils over, 
it will be received in the can pit. In hanging the still over 
its furnace, a distance of 20 inches, between bars and still 
bottom, should be allowed, if coal, be used, or 80 inches if 

wood: the heated air and smoke from the furnace instead of 

« 

going up the chimney direct, are conducted by a fiue all 
round (the side of) the still, so as to give the still the bene¬ 
fit of all the beat possible. 

A thousand gallon still and two retorts, well hung and 
furnished with a “ Charger,” should run off six charges a 
day, making (with wash at 12 per cent.) say about 700 gal¬ 
lons of rum 30 per cent, over proof, in that time, cost of 

such apparatus may be estimated as follows: 

•/ 

New copper still and worm very best workman¬ 
ship, .lls. -MIOO 

Two wooden retorts (white pine) with copper 

pipes about, .„ 200 

Wooden charger with flanges and escape pipe, 



Whole apparatus Total,... ,, 4500 

When all the strength of the wash has been distilled over, 
the fire damped, the steam plugs, or cocks of retorts are 
withdrawn or opened, and then the “ Man-door” of still is 
taken off, and the spent wash (now called dander') is drawn 
down into the dunder receiver: taking care to stir it up well 
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before it leaves the still, otherwise a great deal of dirt will 
be left at the bottom. The retorts are emptied of their con¬ 
tents, (now called lees) by turning the cocks, at .bottom; 
which lees, are carefully conveyed off by a small gutter, as 
they are very corrosive, and cannot be made use of again. 
All this being effected, the still and retorts are reloaded, 
and the operatioq continues over and over again. The 
dunder from still is, as I before said* drawn down into dun* 
der cisterns, situate below the level of the still, and after 
becoming partially cool, and settled, is pumped up into 
other receivers immediately above them, and there remain 
to cool perfectly, and clarify, until required in still-house for 
setting up wash anew. These dunder receivers are, always, 
to be under shelter, and by erecting them as described, (the 
upper exactly above the lower), one small shed will answer 
for both sets. Sometimes more dunder collects than can 
be contained in the dunder receivers, and it is then com¬ 
mon to draw down a quantity of it, into any empty ferment¬ 
ing cistern in still house, until it is wanted to set up with. 
This more particularly happens vrhen the dunder is of a 
fine, rich quality, and should there be a few empty cisterns 
available, it is divided amongst them, giving each first as 
much as will suffice to set up that cistern as soon as the 
other materials are ready. 

Plenty of good light dunder should always be kept on 
hand, for very often, from a variety of circumstances, heavy, 
thick and bad dunder may result from still, which must be 
all thrown away, and not allowed to come into use again, 
on which occasions the good dunder that has been careful¬ 
ly husbanded, comes into service. It was a common prac¬ 
tice of my own, and many other West India planters, to 
fill up all cisterns, one by one, towards the end of crop, by 
which plan the cisterns were kept in season, and prevented 
from leaking, whilst the old dunder came in admirably at the 
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commencing of the next crop, for the first round of the 
house. Using old dander in this manner is perfectly safe 
and altogether advisable, but care must be taken not to 
give too large a quantity of it to each cistern, or the fer¬ 
mentation will be heavy and long in working ofF: therefore in 
a thousand gallon cistern, at starting, the proportion may be, 
molasses 60 gallons, skimmings 400 gdWs.^.dunder (old) 240 
gallons and water 30{^ gallons which will work light, and 
quickly. As soon as new dander can be had, throw away 
all the old stuff, as the cisterns containing it come into re¬ 
quisition. 

When the still boils, the loud rumbling of the retorts 
gives intimation of the fact, and warns the stillermen to pre¬ 
pare for the spirit in the can pit: the fire, if burning strong¬ 
ly, is slightly checked, clean cans are placed in readiness, 
(one being under the pipe,) and the superintendent stands 
by with his proof bubbles, ready to test the strength of the 
spirit. It now begins to run, and a strong empyreumatic 
flavour is perceptible at first, therefore the first half a 
can, (2| gallons), or can, is thrown into the low wine butt, 
then comes the strong rum, varying from 40 to 55 over 
proof. * 

First the 16 bubble, then so many cans of the 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, and 22, in succession, according to the strength of the 
spirit to be shipped. If 30 per cent over proof is required, 
directly the 20 bubble rises in the proof phial, cease throwing 
the spirit into the rum butt, and instead, let the sbcceeding 
cans be thrown into the low-wine butt; but if proof rum be 
wanted, then the spirit may continue to be taken to the rum 
butt, until the 28 bubble rises, which will bring it to 23 
(generally,) allowing one bubble for coloring, and one for 
evaporation, in all bringing it to the 25 bubble or proof. 

The London and Glasgow bubbles vary from each other 
much, the former being much stronger; a short time since 
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I tried a box of Livecpool bubbles by Sikes’ hydrometer, 

and found that, 

* 

> * 

The 17 Bubble or bead was rather over 42 over-proof. • 


“ 18 

Ditto, 

. .37 

ditto ditto. 

“ 19 

Ditto, 

.. .•* .. 32 

ditto ditto. 

“ 20 

Ditto,, 

.2G,j 

ditto ditto. 

“ 21 

Ditto, 

.•». ... 21J 

ditto >dittof 

<( 0^ 

Ditto, 

..* ... 15.i 

ditto ditto. 

“ *23 

DiUo, 

.. ... ... ... ... 10 j 

ditto ditto. 

“ 24 

Ditto, 

. 5 

ditto ditto. 

“ 25 

Ditto, 

. 0 

proof. 


But many of these proof bubbles are very bad guides, 
and full many a time and oft have I had trouble in getting 
them near the truth, grinding some, and adding to others ac¬ 
cording to a good old set. By taking this trouble they are 
brought to answer very well, and are generally used in the 
West Indies, whereas Sykes’ hydrometer is very uncommon ; 
I imagine in consequence of its being so very expensive. 
Our rum in Jamaica when intended for shipment to Eng¬ 
land, was generally sent to wharf at a strength that would 
cause the 19 bubble tC sink down freely even when colored : 
or about 30 per over proof. Other times again it was put up 
at what we called “ market proof,” in which the 23 bubble 
would sink. 

It is a* generally received opinion in the West Indies, 
that rum put up for the home niarket at 30 per cent, over- 
proof, was of a superior flavour to that set up at a higher 
strength. This opinion was so strong, that in putting up 
rum for the house use, on estate, a few cans only would be 
taken from each running, (mostly on the 19 and 20 bubble,) 
until the puncheon was filled. This rum so taken, was term¬ 
ed the middle runnings, as being neither very strong, or 
very weak: and was considered that which would turn out 
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the finest flavour, when it had acquired age. I think that 
no good is gained by sending the spirit from India to 
England so strong as they usually do. Thirty per cent, over- 
proof when colored, is, in my opinion, the best, paying 
strength to ship at. 

When the rum is running from the still, it is a good plan 
to let it run into a deep narrow basket, or c^indrical box 
Sllcd jvith layers of charcoal, coarse at top and finer below; 
which serves to free tlie spirit from a great deal of that em- 
pyreumatic taste, so apparent in new rum. Same take great 
pains in improving the quality of their rum, and to my own 
knowledge the trouble is nothing, positively nothing, when 
the wonderful improvement of the spirit is considered. 

One of the most safe and efficient of these plans I will 
notice, as 1 know that it was so successfully practised as to 
cause rum only a few months old to sell as two and three 
years’ old, even in the Island (Jamaica.) 

The rum as it came from the still was received into a deep 
basket, containing layers of charcoal, through which it 
drained into the cans beneath, and was carried oft’ to the 
rum butt, fixed at a good elevation. Hci^ it was (when the 
butt was filled) treated with a little caustic alkali, and some 
grained charcoal, well stirred up, and permitted to rest 
for a few days. It was then drawn down by the cock, (in a 
very small drippling stream,) through a pipe 20 feet long, 
stufted with alternate layers of grained charcoal and sand, 
into a white oak butt, the inside of which had been well 
charred. If the butt were large it would take perhaps a 
couple of days to run off, or probably more, however two 
days and two nights generally*sufiUced for a moderate sized 
butt. 

When it had all run off into the lower tier of butts, the 
spirit was again treated, according to taste, and improve¬ 
ment, with a small quantity of sweet spirits of nitre, tea 
leaves, and other little matters that are not particularly 
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essential. It was then colored, and remained ready either 
for shipment or sale.* 

If intended for estate’s use, it woul4 be diluted with 
water, (which had been boiled, and had had a few avocada 
pear leaves in it,) to the general standard proof, or 25 bub¬ 
ble; otherwise to the 28, or even 30 bubble. And when 
all had been done,, it was sent from the still-house to the ma¬ 
nager’s dwelling-house store, for use* If the improvemeniF 
of rum be of value in the planter’s estimation, as it should 
be, he ought to lattend to this, and have the rum store so con¬ 
structed, or rather the rum butts so arranged, that one tier 
of butts should be above the other, sufficiently high as to 
allow of the entire transmission of the contents of the former 
into the latter, and again from the lower into puncheons or 
hogsheads for shipment or sale. The highest butts (being 
(i feet high,) would require therefore to be on a platform of 
11 feet high, and the lower, on a horse of 4 feet. Three 
or four butts on the upper tier will be quite sufficient, and 
on the lower, double the number; whilst it must be remarked, 
that each butt requires to have a large hole at the bottom, 
to drain it off and.cleanse it out thoroughly, occasionally; 
also that the cock must be placed some 3 inches from the 
bottom, otherwise a great portion of the dirt and other matter 
which has precipitated, will be again put in motion, and 
drawn down with the clear spirit. 

Colouring rum is another very particular part of a distil- 
lerman’s business, and accordingly should be strictly attend¬ 
ed to, for I have often known really good rum spoilt by bad 
color. 

The best sugar for making' color, is that well grained 
brown sugar, (not too dark, nor too fair,) commonly used in 
Jamaica for this purpose. It is put into a copper or iron 

* A loss of strength was always sustaioed by this method, varying from one to 
two bubbles, but the improved flavour was so material, that it sold as old rum in 
the market. 
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boiling pan, and heat is applied; one man stands by with a 
wooden staff and stirs it about continually, from the moment 
it begins, to warm until it is finished; another makes the fire, 
which should be of cane trash, and instantly checked at will. 
The boiling goes on changing the color of the stuff from 
brown to a deep black; bubbles rise, large and heavy at 
first, then small and quickly; the wooden stirrer shews the 
Color increasing to its* proper shade, and the taste of the 
operator distinguishes the peculiar flavour desired. This 
nicety of taste, is the chief part of the operation, as on it 
depends the manner in which the rum to be colored, will 
be affected. No sweetness should be apparent, nor should 
any bitterness, but just the exact medium; arrived at this 
stage, some strong proof rum is very cautiously added to it 
by degrees, to keep it in a liquid state, otherwise it will be¬ 
come perfectly hard when cool. This strong rum, then, is 
added by degrees and well mixed, (the man stirring with 
might and main, the very smallest heat being allowed under 
the boiler, but no flame, or the rum may take fire,) until 
sufficient is thought to be given, when the boiler is 
removed at once from the fire, and its contents emptied 
into the “ color ca'Sk" in the rum store. The color cask is 
generally a small hogshead, placed end up, on a wooden 
horse 2 feet high, and it has a plug-hole about G inches 
from the bottom, in order that its contents may be drawn off 
clear, and without disturbing any matter that might have 
precipitated. Well-made color, from good sugar, will re¬ 
quire only about three pints to color a whole puncheon of one 
hundred gallons, and by being boiled with very strong rum, 
as mentioned, it lessens the strength very little. If a dark 
colored rum is desired, then more color may be added, until 
it arrives at the shade required,—but weak, bad color will 
take sometimes a large quantity to impart the proper color; 
and besides this, a very large portion often settles at the 
bottom, leaving the rum only slightly tinged, although ever 
so well mixed. Good color should be as thick as it can be 
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without forming a mass, and as clear and bright as possible; 
mixed with rum, it should at once give it a clear rich tint, 
devoid of any haziness or muddiness, but to.insure this it had 
better be mixed in a pail with about 5 gallons of rum at a time, 
then carefully strained, and thrown into the rum butt or pun¬ 
cheon. If the color be good, there is no necessity for.color- 
ing rum until it is..drawn down into puncheons for removal, 
when the color can be added, as described. Every»batch 

of rum sent down to wharf, or sold, or otherwise removed 

• • 

from estate, should leave a sample on estate, for reference ; 
which sample can be put into a small phial, corked, sealed, 
and labelled, describing strength, age, &c. &c. 

Many people in India make their color from molasses and 
coarse khar, but I cannot approve of the practice, nor can I 
recommend it; quite the contrary. 

Indeed I consider boiling color from molasses a folly that no 
planter would be led into, who has any pretension to still- 
house experience; it is a “ penny wise and pound foolish” 
idea, that can only be excused in a young hand, egregiously 
ignorant in the manufacture and treatment of rum. It is 
better to throw away half a dozen batches of bad colour, 
than to allow one puncheon of good rum to'be spoiled thereby: 
and I hope my brottier planters will bear that in mind. 
They must reflect on the trouble and inflnite care that is be¬ 
stowed by the West India planters on their rum, and consi¬ 
der that unless such attention were bestowed, they never could 
expect to realize the prices they do. How much more then 
is it called for here ; where not only good quality, but a 
name, has to be attained ? Let East India planters but 
pay proper attention to the details I have set forth, and 
strive to improve the quality of their rum for the home mar¬ 
ket, instead of being satisfied with the horrid stuff now 
made, which is suitable only for the Calcutta bazars ; let 
them I say, attend to their business and not be above it, and 
I will voucll for their making not only good rum, but good 
sugar. 
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The business of a sugar planter embraces many scien¬ 
tific pursuits, and may jus||^ be termed an honorable pro¬ 
fession !! one, of nyhich no man, however well bred, has any 
reason to be ashamed. A thorough planter is a man of study, 
who calls to his aid the science of Chemistry, Horticul¬ 
ture and Agriculture; commands the mechanical and other 
arts, and differs from the followers of otl^r learned profes¬ 
sions, «more in the freedom of his life, and the healthful em¬ 
ployment of his time, than in the attainments resulting from 
education and study. « 

“ Knowledge is power” as well in plantership, as in any 
other course of life that can be named, and I trust my bro¬ 
ther planters will excuse my impressing on them the fact, 
that the more they strive to acquire Reformer, the better 
planters will they become, and the more successfully will 
they be able to yield the latter, in bringing to perfection 
the products of the soil they cultivate. 

My task is now finished, my book is now complete, and as I 
have entitled it “ the Sugar Planters’ Companion,” so may it 
be found, I trust, a companion, interesting and useful. I 
have laboured to make it such, and sincerely hope I may not 
be disappointed. If 1 have failed to make myself understood 
on any particular subject, I shall always be happy to ex¬ 
plain matters more fully by letter, to any person desirous of 
such information, and finally I feel assured, that my endea¬ 
vours to supply what has hitherto been so much wanted in 
India, will cause any faults contained in the work to be 
overlooked, in its general utility, and the good spirit in which 
it is written. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE OF AERACAN. 

Ex^ct ^ a letter frompaptain A. Bogle, Commissioner of Arracan, 
dSted Kyouk Phyoo, 5th May, 1844. 

By the Amherst, I did myself the pleasure of sending you a box 
containing samples of rice as follows :— 


Clean Makrensie, @ 25 rupees per 10(/ 


baskets of. 


12 

seers each. 

Unclean ditto,. 

. .. @ 

15 

ditto. 

Clean Latoore,. 

. @ 

25 

ditto. 

Unclean ditto, . 

. @ 

15 

ditto. 

White Benny, . 

. @ 

24 

ditto. 

Clean Moddoo,. 

. @ 

27 

ditto. 

Unclean ditto,. 

. @ 

20 

ditto. 


which I hope may reach you in safety. 

Of the two first kinds, any quantity may be ‘procured in the cold 
weather, and shipped from Akyab. 

The prices of course vary with the abundance of the crops. Last 
year grain was the price stated, which is rather cheaper than usual; 
and as Akyab is a free port, and the harbour dues are merely nomi¬ 
nal, the cost of a cargo must always be cheaper than at almost any 
place in the Bay of Bengal. Two rupees per bag of two maunds in¬ 
cluding all charges of bags, shipping, &c. would generally, I should 
say, be the maximum, and two rupees per bag more, will convey it 
to Mauritius. 

I would therefore hope, that parties may be induced to turn their 
attention to the grain of Arracan, which has long been the common 
food of the inhabitants of the Madras Coast, many thousands of 
whom are now at Mauritius. There cannot therefore be a doubt, 
but that it would suit the market to a considerable extent. 

b 










Arraean Rice. 


Arracan being a rice-producing country, it has long been my convic- 
tion, that great benefit would accrue from the introduction of Carolina 

f 

paddy. I once got down a little which answered to admiration, and 
1 have frequently applied for more, but I have never been able to get 
a proper supply. If you would kindly send me a large quantity, 
say 50 or even 100 maunds of genuine fresh Carolina paddy by the 
Amherst before the 1st July, I shall esteem it a great favor; but if 
it cannot be shipped so as to reach me by the above date, it will 
be too late for this season, and 1 must be content to wait another 
)’ear. The matter is very important, and will, I am sure, have ^ .'.ur 
best attention. > 


Report on Arracan^Rice. By William Haworth, Esq. 

I have examined the various samples of rice you sent me some 
days ago accompanied by a letter from Captain Bogle. 

The rice I understand to be grown in Arraean ; on the whole 
I find them so different in character from the general run of rice to 
be met with in Calcutta, that it is difficult to judge of their value 
compared with Bengal rice, 

“ Clean Makrensie” is a large bold grain, but exceedingly opaque 
and chalky, which is considered a great objection in the English 
market. I imagine it would be quite a new article at the Mauritius, 
and would require a considerable time to bring it into general use 
there ; its low price however, would be a great temptation to planters, 
who have many labourers to provide with rice. If the seer alluded 
to, in Captain Bogle’s list, is the bazar weight, I make this rice 
worth 13 annas per maund at “ Akyab,” • 

“ Clean Latooree” is a nice grain, but of bad colour; if it could be 
produced white, or with a less tinge of yellow, it would be a suit¬ 
able grain either for this, or the English market, and would be cheap 
at the price named, 13|- annas per maund. 

“ Clean Moddoo Mullah" resembles the rice well known amongst 
the natives of Calcutta, called “ Bansmuttee,” and which is much 
liked by] such as can afford to eat it, it often sells as high as Rp. 2 
to 2/8 per maund. 1 think it might be imported into Calcutta to 
leave a good profit, it is very much like “ Italian” rice. 



Bhaugulpore Branch Societi/. ,'} 

The unclean descriptions need no comment, being the same as the 
above, with merely the outer husk taken off. 

CaletUta, 1th June, 1844. 

nnAUOTTLrOHK BBANCH SOCIBTY’S MAY EXHIBITION. 

Extract of a letter from Major T. E. A. Navleton, Secretary, of the 

Bhaugulpore AgruJIorticultural Society', dated the 1 OlA of May, 

1844. 

^*nlo Myself the pleasure to forward for the information of the 
Parent Society, am account of our last Agri-Horti. and Floricultural 
exhibition held on Monday evening last, and I venture to hope, that 
it may prove satisfactory. 

An exhibition of Agri-Horti. and Floricultural produce took place 
on the 7 th May 1844, at Cleveland House, and was attended by 
about 70 resident members, a number of visitors, and last though 
not least, the ladies of the station. Forty large pieces of table were 
crowded with specimens of grain, vegetables, fruit, and flowers. 

The umpires in the Agricultural Department were Mr. G. F. 
Brown, Mr, G. W. Battye, Mr. P. Onrait, Baboo Gooroo Churn 
Mitter, and Mudden Takoor, and they carefully examined the several 
samples of wheat, barley, oats, grain, peas, safllower, mangul wurzul, 
potatoes, tobacco, &c. and the following prizes were awarded:— 

A silver medal to C. H. Barnes. Esq. planter and zuineendar of 
Colgong, for the finest samples of wheat and barley. Another silver 
medal was awarded to Major Napleton, for the best potatoes, grain, 
tobacco, &(j.; the honor of receiving which he declined in favor of the 
Native zumeendars, and it was accordingly awarded to Uajah Oodit 
Narrain Sing, a zumeendar of this district, for the best sample of 
oats and 2d best wheat. A money prize of six rupees was awarded 
to Muddun Takoor, a large zumeendar residing near Bhaugulpore, 
for some excellent samples of wheat and barley. A prize of three 
rupees was awarded to Muhasha Omanath Ghose, for the best mangul 
wurzul, and the same sum to Ubdoollah Khan for the best safilower. 

The cultivation of the potatoe at this place has attained almost 
perfection during the last year. Four potatoes from Cherra Poonjec 



4 Bhaugulpore Branch Society. 

seed weighed 77 rupees. Five potatoes from Darjeeling seed weighed 
80 rupees, or a Calcutta seer. All these were grown on the Cleve¬ 
land House estate. 

This exhibition may on the whole be considered an eventful one 
to this our Branch Society. The introduction of mangul wurzul 
into the district will, no doubt, when the zumeendars and ryots 
become fully acquainted .with its useful properties as an article of 
food for their cattle, prove a boon to them, for it is remarkably hardy 
in its growth, and when almost every other vegetable is dried up by 
the hot weather, the mangul wurzul grows most luxuriantly.* 

The barley grown in our Public Garden from Darjeeling seed 
ranked only 2d best, Mr. C. H. Barnes of Colgong, having sent a 
finer sample grown on his zumeendarec. Some fine specimens of 
white gram were on the table, and some excellent musters of saf¬ 
flower and peas. The umpires took great pains with their duty, and 
expressed much satisfaction at the fine display of grain brought to 
the show rooms. 

In the vegetable department, Mr. C. Stuart, Captain Don, and 
Mr. J. Pontet were the umpires. The show of vegetables was good, 
beyond all expectation for this season of the year. The produce of 
the Public Garden was much praised, but not allowed to be put in 
the scale of competition for prizes. A present of sixteen rupees was 
however bestowed on, the Malices. Some fine samples of asparagus, 
purple and white, nohl kohl, green savoy and sugar loaf cabbage, 
carrots, sweet turnips, Bombay onions and leeks, all from English 
seed, together with a fine display of indigenous vegetables, were to 
be seen, and several prizes were awarded, and the umpires took great 
pains with their duty and discharged it most impartially. 

In the Floricultural Department, there was a beautiful collection 
of bouquets, chiefly from the gardens of Mr. G. F. Brown, Captain 
Don, and Cleveland House. The specimens mainly consisted of 
seven sorts of geranium, five of roses, four of pinks, sweet william, 
honey suckle, zinnias of all colours, verbena, sweet briar, russelias, 
euphorbias, wax flowers in great abundance and beauty, lillies of several 
sorts, the diptrex or tonquin bean flowers, ixoras, bignonias, &c. The 
passiflora family of five sorts could not be persuaded to make their 
appearance, as they arc in hot weather invisible after 10 o’clock 



Comparative produce of Wheal. 5 

in the forenoon, and the same remark applies to the convolvulus 
family. The umpires in the Floricultural Department were, Mrs. 
ERerton, Mrs. Battye, and Mrs. Sutherland, and their g(jod judg¬ 
ment and prompt decision were very apparent. The same umpires' 
then proceeded to the Fruit Department, in which some very fine 
specimens of leechees and plantains in particular were to be seen, 
also mangoes, peaches, alloo bokharas, shaddocks, lemons, papiias, ^c. 
and several prizes w%re awarded. The company did not leave thg 
show rooms till nearly dark, and thus ended the first show of the 
sestad year of this institution. 


Comparative produce of different varieties of Wheat in England. 

Communicated by Melmoth Hjli,!,, Esq. 

To J. Humb, Bsq. Secretary of the Agri-Horticultural Society, Calcutta. 

Dear Sib, —^The growth and produce of wheat in this country hav¬ 
ing begun to excite more than ordinary attention, the enclosed table 
of the comparative produce of different varieties in England may 
perhaps prove interesting to such of the members of your Society 
as have devoted any time to the investigation of the subject. 

It details the result of an experiment conducted with great preci¬ 
sion by a gentleman named Morton, residing near Stroud, a fuller 
account of which may be found in the Journal of the English 
Agricultural Society, vol. 1, p. 41. 

The corns consisting of 792 of each variety, having been selected 
from the finest of their kind that could be procured, were respectively 
sown in the 3d week of November, at equal measured distances in 
beds, each containing 99 superficial feet; every separate variety being 
carefully kept distinct from the others. 

This table possesses little or no value as afiFording a criterion where¬ 
by to estimate the comparative advantage of sowing any particular 
variety, for a single trial of this kind, however carefully conducted, 
will not aifo/d even a remote approximation to the truth, which 
can be only arrived at by repeated experiments on an extended scale. 
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Timber trees of Upper Assam. 

It may, however, possess interest as a matter of curiosity, and as such, 
I take the liberty to send it. 

Lehra', Gorruckptre, 1 I remain, &c. 

April, 1844. j (Signed) Melmotu Haul. 
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A Memorandum by Mr. 3. W. Masters, on the most useful Tim¬ 
ber Trees of Upper Assam. 

To Major F. Jenkins, Agent to Governor General, North Eastern Frontier, 

%c, ^c. 

My Dear Sir.—I n compliance with the request contained in 
your note of the 13th March, I now have the pleasure to forward an 
imperfect list of timber trees to be found in this part of. the Province. 
1 observe that in the list of Goalpara Woods by Dr. Buchanan, you 

























Timber tress of Upper Assam. 

tiave marked with pencil 90 kinds; these are also in Dr. Al'Cnsk’s 
T^ography of Assam, and the greater part of them are to be found 
either in the plains or on the first range of low hills; but .they are 
not all valuable timber trees; the wood of several of those enu-* 
inerated in the list is very soft and perishable. The “ List of In. 
dian Woods," collected by Dr. Wallich, and examined by Mr. 
Aikin, eontains 4.56 ? species; but it was not intended by either of 
those gentlemen to be understood, that every individual species pro-^ 
duccd valuable timber, some of them being creepers, and others 
prOliwcin^ wood o{ the softest kind; 1 have therefore thought it pre¬ 
ferable to arrange the different species in the following list accord¬ 
ing to the strength and durability of the wood, as estimated by the 
natives of the country, and to introduce none but siieli as are 
known to produce good, serviceabh? timber.. 


List of Timber Trees in Upper Assam. 


1 Mesua ferrea, Linn. 


Nahor 

2 Lagerstoemia ReginiB, Roxb. 


Ajar 

3 Artocarpus chaplasha, Roxb. 

*Btsr 

Sam 

4 A-intcgrifolia, Linn. 


Konihai 

13 Shorea robusta, Roxbf 

*5lt8I 

Hal 

6 Liquidamber species 


Jutuli 

7 Michelia species 


Tita sups 

8 Cedrela toona, Roxb. 


Foma 

9 Gmelina arborea, Roxb. 

«t5rtr? 

Oomari 

10 Inga ipgemina, Wiild. 

srsf 

Moj 

11 Syzygium jambolanum, Dec. 


Jamu 

12 Fierardia sapida, Roxb. 


Leteku 


The above are considered by the natives of this neighbourhood to 
produce timber of the first quality, both for strength and durability, 
and are recommended in preference to all others for posts, which 


* The Assamese is synonymous with 8, as well as Ch, and ^ with IT, ns 
well as S. ' 
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have to stand partly in the ground and partly out. They stand 
well, but posts 2 feet in diameter of some kinds will be completely 
decayed jn two years. The HeU, S. robusta, I have only met with 
in Bura Gohain Habi, and along the Suntook the; Jutuli in Rokan 
Habi and Motok; the rest are common in this Zillah and near the 

hills. 



13 Dipterocarpus species 


Mekahi 

14 »D 


Hdldng 

15 Walsura robusta, Roxb. 


• « 

16 Oalbergia species 


Heturuka 

17 Aguilaria agallocha, Roxb. 


Hansi 

18 Michelia champaca, Linn. 


Phul sopa 

19 M-oblonga. Wall. 

20 Chickrassia tabularis, Juss. 


Poma 

21 Mimosa elata, Roxb. 

22 Castanea species 


Hingori 

23 C-species 

KantaHingori 

24 Laurus sasafras? gland ulifera? 


Gondhsoroi 


AH these produce excellent timber; the first four grow to an 
immense height. The Holong, Hansi and Walsura are common 
in Motok, and Rokan Habi; the Mekahi I have met with on the 
hills only, it is plentiful at Hukan Juri and between Namsang and 
Langta. The Heluruka is found at Rongagora and on the Naga 
hills 120 feet high. The others are common near the hills. 


25 Andrachne trifoliata, Roxb. 


Uliam 

26 Salix tetrasperma, Roxb. 


Bheh 

27 Nauclea cadamba, Roxb. 


Roghu 

28 Stilago Bunias, Linn. 


Helos 

29 Bignonia chelonoides, 


Paroli 

30 Gordonia integrifolia, Roxb. 

srsil Naga Bheh 

31 Careya arborea, Roxb. 

Kumbia 

32 Terminalia citrina, Roxb. 


Hilikha 
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33 T— 

-Chebiila, Retz. 

f>Tflf«ri 

Hilikha 

34 T— 

35 T— 

-Berryi, W. & A. 

-Arjuna 

'STSTiT 

Orjnn 

36 T— 

-paniculata, W. & A. 



37 T— 

—-species 

c4t9ri 

Bola 


38 Buchananise species 

39 Bauhinia purpurea, Linn. 

40 B-triandra, Roxb. 

41 Betulcc species I’odmi) 

^"8 Dblberf’ia^rondosa, Roxb. 

43 D-scylanica, Linn. 

44 D-robusta, Roxb. 

45 Chaulmoogra odorata, Roxb. Lemtem 

46 Cluytia collina, Roxb. , 

47 C-oblongifolia 

48 Oiospyros stricta, Roxb. 

49 D-glutinosa, Roxb. Kendu 

50 Ehretia serrata, Roxb. 

51 Elaeocarpus Ganitrus, Roxb. Rudrakh 

52 E-rugosus, Roxb. 

53 E-aristatus, Roxb. 

54 Emblica oflicinalis, Gacrt. Amloklii 

5 5Garcinia pedunculata, Roxb. Tliekera 

56 Xanthochyinus diilcis, Roxl>. 

57 X-pictorius, Roxb. Tepor 

58 Holigarna racemosa^ Roxb. 

59 Juglans pterococea, Roxb. 

60 Kleinhovia hospita, Linn. 

61 Mangifera indica, Linn. Ana 

62 M-sylvatica, Roxb. Bon Am 

63 Millingtonia species 

64 Nageia Patrunjiva, Roxb. 

65 Tamarindus indica, Linn. Tctcli 

66 Ulmus virgatus, Roxb. 

67 Mimusops Elengi, Linn. Bokul 

68 Kydia.calycina, Roxb. 

09 Phillyrea robusta, Roxb. 
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70 Phillyrea species, 

71 Callicarpa arborea, Roxb. Khoja 

72 C—r-Reevesii, 

The whole of the above produce very useful timber fit for the 
interior of buildings and various kinds of furniture. The Podma, 
Kleinhovia, Holigarna, and PhiXlyrea, I have seen on the Naga 
hills only, all the rest are met with in the plains. 

• Sibffiffor, 19th April, X844. J. W. Masters. 

P.S.—Since writing the above, I have been furnished by Ljppt. 
E. T. Dalton, with specimens of a species of Podocarpus, from the 
district of Lakhimpur, found on the banks of th4 Derju Nodi and 
the hills in that direction a very ornamental tree, wood smooth, 
of fine grain, and easily worked; reported by the natives to be very 
durable. J. W. M. 

A Calalopue of Plants growing in the Honorable East India Compntig's 

Botanic Garden, Calcutta, alphabetically arranged, tvith Authorities and 

Natural Families annexed. By J. W. Masteus, 1837. 

1 believe that the following Catalogue contains the names of the principal part 
of the Plants now growing in this Garden, with the exception ot about one or two 
hundred undetermined species. Many species belonging to the Natural Families 
Gramincae, Cyperaccte, Enphorbiacea: and Filiccs. with a few others have been 
introduced on the authority of the late Dr. Uoxburgh, as 1 have either no*^ seen 
them in the garden, or am unacquainted with them. 

Botanic Garden, September 16, 1837. J. W. Masteus. 
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Abelmoschus, Med. Malvaccee. 

Acacia ctBsia, W, and A. 

mosciiatus, Mocnch. 

Catechu, Willd. 

Wightianus, Wall. 

concinna, Dec. 

Abroma, Linn. Byttneriaces, 

diluta. Wall. 

augnsta, Linn. 

dumosa, W. and A. 

Abrus, Linn. Leguminosoi. 

ferruginea, Dec. 

precatorius, Linn. 

intsia, Willd. 

pulchcllus, Wall. 

Kcrriana, Wall. 

Abutilon, Dill. Malvacetn. 

latronum, Willd. 

crispum, G. Don. 

Icucophlmo, Willd. 

graveolens, W. and A. 

lophantha, Willd. 

indicum, G. Don. 

mollis, H. Br. 

pcriplocifolium, G. Don. 

odoratissima, Willd. 

polyandrum, W. and A. 

pcnnala, Willd. 

tomentosum, W. and A. 

speciosa, Willd. 

Acacia, Neck. Leguminosoe. 

stipulata, Dec. 

aifinis, 8wt. 

Sundra, Dec. 

amara, Willd. 

tomentosa, Willd. 

arabiea, Willd. 

vera. Bauh. 

arborea, Willd. 

Wiehtii, Grab. 

astriugens. 




Plants in the Botanic Garden, 


It 


Acalypha, Linn. Enphorbiaccoc. 
chineusis, Roxb. 
ciliata, Fonk. 
cunforta, Ruxb. 
cylindrica, Roxb. 
indica, Linn. 

Acanlhophippium, Blum. Urchi- 
dao!. 

sylhctense, Lindl. 

Acanthus, Linn. Acant^^aceo!. 
ilicifolius, Linn, 
maderaspatensis, Willd. 
Icucostachyus, Wall. 

AccrTLiSn. Acerifiem. 
lacvigatum, Wall. V 
Negundo, Linn, 
oblongum. Wall. 

Achillea, Linn. Cumpositcc. 
crithmifolia. Kit. 
nubilis, Linn. 

Achras, Linn. Bapotco:. 

Sapota, Linn. 

Achyranthcs, Linn. Amarantacca;. 
altcrnifolia, Roxb. 
aquatica, Roxb. 
argentea, Roxb. 
aspera, Roxb. 
terruginea, Roxb. 
incaiia, Roxb. 
lanata, Roxb. 
lappacca, Roxb. 

Monsonice, Roxb. 
prostrata, Roxb. 
scatidcns, Roxb. 

Inaudra, Roxb. 
virgata, Dcsf. 

A corns, Linn. Acoraceo:. 

Calamus, Linn, 
gramiyeus. Ait. 

Acrostichum, Linn. Filiccs. 
cmarginatum, Roxb. 
flagelliferum, Wail. 

Adamia, Wall. Saxifragco:. 
cyanea. Wall. 

Adansonia, Linn. Bombacea:. 
digitata, Linn. 

Adclia, Linn. Euphorbiacco). 
neriifolia, Roth. 

Adcnanthcra, Linn. Lcguminossc. 
falcata, Linn, 
pavoninf, Linn. 


Adiantum, Linn. Filiccs. 
caudatum, Linn. 

Adhatoda, R. ab E. Acanthacca:. 
Bctonica. Noes, 
corynostachya, Wall, 
vasica, Nees. 

■ Acgle, Corr. Aurantiacca:. 

Marmclos, Corr, 

Aoridcs, Lour. Orchidea!. 
aflide. Wall, 
oduntuchiliiin. Wall, 
odoratum. Lour, 
refractuiu. Wall, 
rostratum. 

Acschynanthus, Jack. Cyrtamlracca;. 
Roxburghii, Wall. 

Aeechynomcne, Linn. Leguminosic. 
aspera, Linn, 
paludosa, Roxb. 

Aesculus, Liuu. Hippucastanca!. 
indica. 
punduana. 

Agapanthus, Hcrit. Ilemcrocallidcaf* 
praccox, Willd. 
nmbcllatus, Hcrit. 

Agati, Aduns. Leguminosac. 
grandillora, Desv. 

Agave, Linn. .Amaryllideac. 

Cantala, Wall, 
lurida, Alt. 
tuberossa. Mill. 

Ageratum, Lian. Compositae. 
aquaticum, Roxb. 
conyzoidcs, Lini,. 
cordilblium, Roxb. 

Aglaia, Lour. Mcliaccac. 
argyrophylla. Wall, 
dccaudra. Wall, 
odorata. Lour, 
spectabilis. 
undulata. Wall. 

Agrimonia, Linn. Rosaccac. 
ncpalensis, Don. 

Agrostis, Linn. Gramineae. 
linearis, Roxb. 
lenacissima, Roxb. 

Ailantbus, Desf. Zantboxylaccac. 
oxcclsa, Roxb. 

Aira, Linn. Gramineae. 
iiliformis, Koen. 
pallcscens, Kil. 
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Ajuga, Linn. Labiatae. 
bractcata, 

(listicba, Roxb. 
fruticosa, Roxb. 

Alangiuin, Juss. Alangiea;. 
hexapetalum, Lam- 

Aleurites, Forst Eupborbiaccac. 
pentaphylla, 
triloba, Forst. 

Alhagi, Toum. Lcgnminosab. 

^ Maurorum, Toum. 

Allamibda, Linn. Apocyneac. 
catbartiea, Linn. 

Allium, Lion. Asphodclcac. 
esculentum, Linn. 

Cepa, Linn. 

Porrum, Linn, 
sativum, Linn, 
tuberosum, Roth. 

Alnus, Toum. Amentace. 
dioica, Roxb. 

Aloe, Linn. Uemerocallidea;. 
arachnoides, Thun, 
attenuata. Haw. 
coarctata. Sch. 
ciliata. 
fcrox, Dec. 

Lingua, Willd. 
maculata, Willd. 
perfuliata, Linn, 
prolifera. Haw. 
iSaponaria, Haw. • 
varicgata, Linn, 
verrucosa, Linn. 

Alpinia, Linn. Scitamincac. 
Allughas, Rose, 
bracteata, Roxb. 
calcarata. Rose. 

Galanga, SwzU 
magnifica. 
nutans, Roxb. 
porrecta. 

Alsodeia, Thouars. Violarieac. 
bengalensis, Wall. 
Roxburghii, Wall. 

Alslonia, R. Br. Apocynem. 
macropbylla. Wall, 
ncriifolia. Wall, 
scholaris, R. Br. 
spectabilis, R. Br. 


Alslroemeria, Linn. Amaryllideac. 
pulchella, Linn. 

Althaea, Linn. Malvaceae, 
officinalis, Linn, 
rosea, R. and P. 

Araucaria, Juss. Coniferae. 
Cunninghamii, U. Don. 
excelsa. Ait. 

Alysicarpus, Neck. Leguminosac. 
vaginali^ Dec. 

Alyxia, Banks. Apocyncae. 

Hunteri, 

stellata, 

Amaranthus, Linn. |,Amarantliacc!F 
atrupurpurevs, Roxb. 
caudatus, Linn. 
gangeticUB, Roxb. 
lanceolatus, Roxb. 
lividus, Roxb. 
polygamus, Roxb. 
pulygonoides, Roxb. 
spinosa, Roxb. 
tenuifolius, Roxb. 
tristis, Roxb. 
viridis, Roxb. 

Amaryllis, Linn. Amarylliilcw. 
equestris, Jacq. 
formosissima, Linn, 
fulgida, Kerr, 
radiuta, Roxb. 

Reginae, Linn, 
revoluta. 

Ambrosinia Linn. Aroideac. 
ciliata, Roxb. 
spiralis, Roxb. 

Aniherstia, Wall. Leguminosac. 
nobilis. Wall. 

Ammannia, Linn. Salicariae. 
octandra, Roxb. 
vcsicatoria, Roxb. ' 

Amomum, Linn. Scitamincac. 
aromaticum, Roxb. 
dea batum, Roxb. 
maximum, Roxb. 

Amnora, Roxb. Meliaccac. 
Robituka, W. and A. 

Amorpha, Linn. Leguminosac. 
fruticosa, Linn. 

* Anacardium, Linn. Tcrebiuthaccac 
occidcntalc, Linn. 
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Anagallis, Linn. Primulacea!. 
arvensis, Linn. 

Aftallicrum, Beauv. Graminem. 
muricatum, Beauv. 

Ancistrucladus, Wall. Malpighiacca). 
exteosus. Wall. 

Andcachne, Linn. Enphorliiaccic. 
trifoliata, Koxb. 

Andropogon, Linn. Gramincac. 
acicularis, Linn. 
bicolor, Uoxb. 
binatus, Roxb. 

Bladhii, Uoxb. 

*coDjugatus, R()xb. 
liliformis, Roxta 
halepcnsis, Sib. 
lanceulatus, R. Br. 
laxus, Uoxb. 

Martini, Uoxb. 
miliaceus, Roxb. 

Nardus, Linn, 
pcrtusus, Willd. 
puDctatus, Roxb. 
saccharatus, Uoxb. 
scandens, Uoxb. 
serratus, Roxb. 
tcnellus, Roxb. 
tristachys, Koxb. 

Ancthum, Linn. Umbellifero}. 
gravcolens, Linn. 

Sowa, Roxb. 

Anguillaria, K. Br. Mclauthaccin. 
indiua, U. Br. 

Anona, Linn. Anonaceac. 
Chorimolia, Linn, 
laevigata, 
muricata, Linn, 
reticulata, Linn, 
squamosa, Linn. 

Anthericum, Linn. Asphodelcac. 
tuberosum, Roxb. 

Antbistiria, Linn. Gramincac. 
arundinacea, Roxb. 
ciliata, Koxb. 
cymbaria, Koxb. 
heteroclita, Roxb. 
polystaebya, Roxb. 
prostrata, Uoxb. 
scandens, Roxb. 

Antiaris, Leseb. Urliceae. 
toxicaria,*Lesch. 


Amphiraphis, Kuntb. Compositoi. 
intermedia. Link. 

Antidesma, Linn. Antidesmcac. 
acuminata| 
panicttlata, Roxb. 
macrophylla. Wall, 
pubescens, Koxb. 
rugosa. 

Antirrhinum, Linn. Scrophularineacv 
maj&s, Linn. 

Apaturia, Lindl. Orchidcse. 
Smitbiana, Idndl. 

Apium, Linn. Umbellifcrcac. 
gravaolens, Linn, 
involucratum. 

Petroselinum, Linn. 

.Apluda, Linn. Uramineac. 
arlstala, Linn, 
geniculata, Koxb. 

Aponogetoil, Thun. Fluviales. 
monastachyon, Linn. 

Aporum, Blum. Orebidese. 
anceps, Lindl. 
cuspidatum. Wall. 

Aquilaria, Linn. Aquilarinem. 
Agallocba, Roxb. 

Araebis, Linn. Leguminosac. 
hypogaca, Linn. 

Aralia, Linn. Araliacem. 
digitate, Willd. 
nudifiora. 

umbracuUfera, Koxb. 

Ardisia, Swz. Myrsineac. 
citrifulia. Wall, 
colorata, Roxb. 
crenulata. Vent, 
floribunda. 
glandulosa, Uoxb. 
glaucescens. Wall, 
bymenandra, Wall, 
liltoralie, R. Br. 
mollis, 
nana. 

neriifolia. Wall, 
nutans, Wall, 
oxyantba, Wall, 
paniculate, Roxb. 
pedunculosa. Wall, 
solanacea, Uoxb. 
odoutopbylla. Wall. 
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Arcca, Linn. Paliuac. 

Catechu, Linn, 
olcracea, Jacq. 
triaqdra, Koxb. 

Argyreia, Lour. Convolvulaccoo. 
Bona nox, Swt. 
cuneata, Kcr. 
cymosa, Strt. 
ihstiva, Wall, 
ornata, 

, gpeciosa, 

splendens, Swt. 

Wallichii, Choisy. 

Aristea, Linn. Iridca:. 
capitata, Ker. 

Arrbenatherum, Beauv. Graminco!. 

hulbosum, Swt. 

Artabolrys, H. Br. Anonaccac. 
densiflora. 

odoratissima, U. Br. * 
Artemisia, Linn. Corapositac. 
Absinthium. Linn, 
chinensis, Linn, 
cunoirolia ? 
clegans, Roxb. 
grata, Wall, 
bemispbinrica, Boxb. 
indica, Willd. 
parviflora. Ham. 
vulgaris, Linn. 

Artocarpus, Forsl. Urticcae. 
angustifulius, Uoxb. 

Chaplasba, Uoxb. 
echinatus, Koxb. 
incisus, Linn, 
integrifolius, Linn. 

Locucha, Koxb. 
oblongus, Walt, 
pubescens ? 

Arum, lainn. Aroideac. 
attenuutum. Wall. . 
apertum, 

orixense, Koxb. * 
punctatum, 
sessiflorum, Roxb. 
sinuosum. Wall. . 
trilobatum, Linn, 
viviparum, Koxb. 

Arundina, Blum. Orchidcae. 
bambusifolia. 

Arundo, Linn. Gramincac. 
bcngalcusis, Uoxb. 


Arundo bifaria, Koxb. 
gigantca, Uoxb. 

Karka, Koxb. 

Ascaricida, Cass. Compositac. 
anthelmintica, Swt. 

Asclcpias, Linn. Asclepiadcae- 
acida, Boxb. 
acuminata, Pursh. 
asthmatica, Linn, 
curassav^ca, Linn, 
fruticosa, Linn, 
laurifolia, Mx. 
odoratissima, Koxb. 
parasitica, R(^xb. 
pulchella, Koxb. 
racemosa, Koxb. 
tunicata, Boxb. 

Asparagus, Linn. Asphodclcac. 
acerosus, Koxb. 
adscendens, Koxb. 
aethiopicus, Linn, 
officinalis, Linn, 
racemosus, Willd. 

Asplenium, Linn. Filices. 
bipinnatum, Koxb. 
heteropbyllum, Koxb. 

Nidus, Linn. 

Aster, Linn. Compositac. 
adulterinus, Willd. 
aestivus. Ait. 
aunuus, Linn, 
chinensis, Linn, 
dumosus, Linn, 
clegans, Willd. 
mutabilis, Linn. 

Asteriscium, Chamiss. Umbelliferae. 
oblongum. Wall. 

Astcrogyne, Wall. 

coriacea. Wall. 

* Asystasia N. ab. E. Acanthaccac. 
Necsiana. 

Aubertia, Borg. Zantboxyleac. 
iliciodora, 

* Astrapaea, Lindl. Byttneriaceac. 
tiliacfolia, Swt. 

Wallichii, Lindl. 

Averrhoa, Linn. OxalidOac. 
Bilimbi, Linn. 

Carambola, Linn. 

Azadirachta, .luss. Mciiaccac. 
indica, Juss. 
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Jiacobotrys, Forst. Myrsineae. 
argcntea, Wall, 
indica, Uoxb. 
macrophylla. Wall. 
nemoTalis, Font, 
ramentacca, Boxb. 

BalsamodendroDgKunth. Terebinthacoac. 
conuniphora, W. and A. 
Koxburghiana, W. and A. 'i 

Bambusa, Schreb. Gra]i;lDeae. 
baccifora, Roxb. 
arundinaccx, Willd. 

B^ua, Roxb. 
gigantea, WaW. 
nana, Roxb. * 
spinosa, Ham. 
stricta, Roxb. 

Tulda, Roxb. 

Banislcria, Linn. Malpighiaceae. 
auriculata, Cav. 
laurifolia, Linn. 

Bai'leria, Linn. Acantbaceae. 
buxifolia, Roxb. 
ciliata, Roxb. 
coerulca, Roxb. 
cristata, Roxb. 
dichotoma, Roxb. 
hirsuta, Nees. 

Prionitis, Roxb. 

Barringtonia, Forst. Myrtaccac. 
acutangula, Gacrt. 
racemusa, Roxb. 
spcciosa, Linn. 

Bsisclla, Linn. Cbenopodcac. 
alba, Linn, 
cordifolia, Lam. 
lucida, Linn, 
rubra, Linn. 

Bassia, Kocn« Sapotcae. 
butyracea, Roxb. 
latifulia, Roxb. 
longifulia, Linn. 

Batis, Linn. Urticeae. 
aurantiaca, 
spinosa, Roxb. 

Baubinia, Linn. Lcguminosae. 
acuminata, Linn, 
anguina, Roxb. 
bidcntata, Jack, 
brachycarjpa, 
corymbosa, Roxb. 


Baubinia diphylla, 

malabarica, Roxb. 
piperifolia, Roxb. 
polycarpa,, 
porrecta. Ait. 
purpurea, Linn, 
racemosa, Lam. 
retusa, Poir. 
semibifida, Roxb. 
spcciosa, Hort. 
tompntosa, Linn, 
triandra, Roxb. 

V ablii, W. and A. 
variegata, Linn. 

Bcaumontia, Wall. Apocynear. 

grandiflora. Wall. 

Begonia, Linn. Begoniaccac. 
argyrostigma, Fisb. 
humilis, Dry. 
papilfosa, Grab, 
reniformis. Dry. 

Wigbtii, Wall. 

* Benincasa, Savi. Cucutbitaccac. 

cerifera, Savi. 

Bentinckia, Berry. Palmae. 

Condapana, Roxb. 

Berberis, Linn. Berberideae. 
asiatica, Roxb. 
aristata, Dec. 
pinnata. Lag. 

Bergcra, Kocn. Aurantiaccac. 
integerritna, Roxb. 

Kocnigii, Roxb. 

Bcrrya, Uoxb. Tiliaceae. 

Ammomilla, Roxb. 

Beta, Linn. Ohenopodeae. 
bengalensis, Uoxb. 
vulgaris, Linn. 

Bidens, Linn. Composilae. 
decomposita. Wall, 
rigida, • 

Wallicbii, Dec. 

* Beilscbmiedia, N. ab. R. Laurincac 

Roxburgbiana, Nees, 

Bignonia, Linn. Bignoniaceae. 
adenopbylla. Wall, 
amoena, 

capreolata, Linn. 

Catalpa, Linn. 

I'uuliilora. 
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liigttonia crinpii. Ham. 
crucigera, Linn. 
glutinosa. Wall, 
graadiflora, Wil|d. 
indica, Willd. 
multijuga. 
parviflora. 
serrulata, Wall, 
jtipulata, Roxb. 
suarcolens, Roxb. 

• ^suberosa, Roxb. , 

unduiata, Sm. 
xylocarpa, Roxb. 

Biophytum, Dec. Oxalideac. 
scnsitivum, Dec. 

Bixa, Linn. Bixineae. 

Orellana, Linn, 
purpurea, 

Blackwellia, Comm. Uomalineac. 
propinqua. Wall, 
spiralis. Wall. 

Bletia, R| and P. Orchideac. 
amethystina, 
hyacinthina, B. and P. 
verecnnda, R. and P, 
Smithiana. 

Blighia, Koen. Sapindaceae. 
sapida, Koen. 

Blitum, Linn. Chenopodcae. 
capitatum, Linn, 
virgatum, Linn. 

Bochmcria, Linn. Urtfccac. 
viminca. 

Boerbaavia, Linn. Nyctagincae. 
difl'usa, Willd. 
procumbens, Roxb. 
repanda, Willd. 

Bombax, Linn. Bombaceac. 

Cciba, Linn. 
i#dabaricum, Dec. 

Borassus, Linn. Palmm.- 
flabellifonuis, Linn. 

Boswellia, Roxb. Terebinthaceae. 
thurifera, Goleb. 
serrata. Stack. 

Brachystelma, U. Br. Asclepiadeac. 
tuberosum, R. Br. 

Bradleia, Gaert. Euphorbiaceae. 
amoena. Wall, 
hirsute, Roxb. 
lanceularia, Roxb. 


Bradleia multilocularis, Roxb. 
iiitida, Roxb. 

Bragantia, Lour. Aristolocbeac. 
pipcrifolia. Wall. 

Brassia, R. Br. Orchideae. 
maculata, R. Br. 

Brassica, Linn. Cruciferac. 
asperifolia. 
campestris, Linn, 
cbinensis, Linn. 

Eruca, Linn. 
cTUCoides, Roxb. 
fruticosa, Cyr. 
oleracea, LiijSi. 
urientalis, Linn, 
praecox. Kit. 

Rapa, Linn, 
sabularia, Brot. 

Breweria, R. Br. Convolvulaceac. 
Roxburghii, Choisy. 

Bridelia, Willd. Euphorbiaceae. 
attenuata, Wall. 

Berriana, Wall, 
lanceaefolia, Roxb. 
suandens, Willd. 
spinosa, Willd. 

Bromelia, Linn. Bromcliacac. 
bracteata, Swz. 
humilis, Jacq. 

Karatas, Linn, 
sylvestris, Willd. 

Brosimum, Swzt. Urticeac. 
Alicastrum, Swzt. 

Broussonetia, Vent. Urticeac. 
papyiifera. Vent. 

Browallia, Linn. Scrophularineac. 
data, Linn. 

Brownlowia, Roxb. Tiliaceac. 
elata, Roxb. , 

Brucca, Schreb. Xantboxyleae. 
mollis. Wall, 
sumatrana, Roxb. 

Brunsfelsia, Linn. Solancae. 
nndulata, Swzt. 

Brunswigia, Ker. Amaryllideae. 
falcata, Ker. 

Josephina, R. S. 
multiflora. Hirst, 
pumila. 

Bryopbyllum, Sails. Crassulaceae. 
ciilycinum, Sali^u. 
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Buebanania, Koxb. Terebiiilbacea-. 
aiif;ustifolia, Koxb. 

, lalifolia, Koxb. 

Buddlaa, Linn. Scruphularineae. 
madagascaricoeis, V abl. 
Neemda, Koxb. 
paniculata. Wall. 

Bulbine, Willd. Asphudelea.-. 
roBtrata, Willd. 

Kulbupbyllum, Thouars. Urebiduuo. 
auricomuui, LiudT. 
leupardinutn. 

Kutiius, Linn. Crucifnrai. 

•dUSera, Kotx^ 

Erucagu, Liiiiv 

liurmannia, Linn. Biiriuanuia:. 
distieba, Liiin. 

Kuioa, Koxb. LegutninuBa;. 
frondosa, Koxb. 
purvifiura, Koxb. 
siiperba, Koxb. 

KiitamuB, Linn. Butomea:. 
umbellatus, Linn. 

Buxus, Linn. Eupburbiucoat. 
chinensis ? 

Byrsunima, Rich. Malpigbiai.i’a! 
lucida, Dec. 

Byttneria, Loef. Byttneciaiea:. 
aspera, Coleb. 
catulpaefulia, Jacq. 
uvata, Lam. 
pilosa, lioxb. 

('acalia, Linn. Cumposilin. 
aurantiaca, 
bicolor, Koxb. 
cylindrica. Lain, 
bieracioides, Willd. 

Klinia, Linn, 
purpurascens, Wall. 

Cactus, Linn. Cacteie. 
hybridus. 
indicus. 

Jenkinsonii. 

Melocactus, Lion. 

setosos. 

triangularis. 

Caesalpinia, l.inn. Lcgniuinosa: 
chlnensis, Koxb. 
digyna, Uott. 
coriaria, Willd. 


Cacsalpinia miniosoides, Lam. 
paniculata, Koxb. 

Sapan, Linn, 
sepiaria, |ioxb. 
sumatrana, Koxb. 
tortuosa, Koxb. 

Cajanus, Dec. Leguminuaa;. 
indicus, Spren. 

Calamus, Linn. I’almac. 

Drltco, Willd. 
extensus, Koxb. 
fasciculatus, Koxb. 
gracilis, Koxb. 
hostilis, 
bumilis, lioxb. 
latitblius, Koxb. 
liotang, Willd. 

Calanthe, It. Br. Orchidcac. 
Masuca, Lindl. 
veratrifolia, H. Br. 

Calathea, Mey. Scitamincae. 
zebriua, Lindl. 

Culdosia, Willd. Polemoniaceac. 
heteropfaylla, Willd. 

Calendula, Linn. Uumpositau. 
oOicioalis, Linn. 

Calla, Linn. Aroidea;. 
aethiopica, Linn, 
aromatica, Koxb. 
calyptrata, Koxb. 
nblongifolia, Koxb. 
picta, Uaxb. 
rubens, Koxb. 
virosa, Koxb. 

Callicarpa, Linn. Verbcnaccue. 
■acuminata, Koxb. 
arborea, Koxb. 
uana, Koxb. 
deutata, 
incana, Koxb. 
japonita, Thunb. 
lanceolaria, Koxb. 
macrophylla, Koxb. 
purpurea, Koxb. 

Keevesii, 
villosa, Koxb, 

Callistemon, K. Br. Myrtaccac. 
lophanthus, Swt. 

Calophyllum, Linn. Guttiferue. 
alteuuatuni. Wall. 
Inopbyllum, Linn. 

d 
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Calutropis, B. Br. Asclepiadeo!. 
gigantea, H. Br. 
procera, Ait. 

Calycanthps, Linn. Cidycantheoi. 
fioriduB, Linn. 

Camarotis, Lindl. Orchidem. 
purpurea, Lindl. 

Camellia, Linn. Camelliae. 
caudata. 

japonica, Linn. ' 

, Kissi, Wall. 

Campanula, Linn. Campanulaceae. 
lamiifolia, Bieb. 
macrantha, Fisch. 
versicolor, Sm. 

Camunium, Rumph. Meliaceae. 
sinense, Uoab. 

Canarium, Linn. Terebinthaceac. 
commune, Linn, 
strictum, Roxb. ' 

Canavalia, Adans. Legumiuosae. 
gladiata, Dec. 
obtusifolia, Dec. 
virosa, W. and A. 

Canella, U. Br. Guttiferae. 
alba, Murr. 

Canna, Linn. Scilamineae. 
coccinea, Rose, 
discolor, Lindl. 
ilaccida. Rose. 

. glauca, Linn, 
indica, Roxb. 
iridiflora, Hb. por. 
limbata. Rose, 
nepalcnsis. 

Cannabis, Linn. Urticeae. 
sativa, Linn. 

Canlhium, l.am. Rubiaccae. 
angUBtifolium, Roxb. 
iloribundum. Wall, 
parviflorum, Lam. , 
recurvum. 

Capparis, Linn. Capparideac, 
aphylla, Ruth, 
brevispina, Dec. 

I'rondosa, Jacq. 
horrida, Linn, 
sepiaria, Linn, 
zeylanica, Linn. 


Caprilulium, R. and S. Capriluliftreac. 

Periclymenum, H. and R. 
Capsicum, Linn. Solanem. , 

annuum, Roxb. 
baccatum, Linn, 
cerasiforme, Roxb. 
conicum, Lam. 
frutescens, Roxb. 
minimum, Roxb. 
purpureum, Roxb. 

Carallia, Rox^. Rhizophoreo]. 
lanceaeiulia, Roxb. 
lucida, Roxb. 

Caralluma, R. Br. ^sclepiadcV*. 
crenulata, Wall, 
iimbriata. 
umbellata. Haw. 

* Cardiospermum, Linn. Rapindaceae. 

canescens. Wall. 

Halicacabum, Linn. 

Carduus, Linn. Compositae. 
clongatus. 
marianus, Linn. 

Carex, Linn. Cyperacea:. 
arenaria, Linn, 
muricata, Linn, 
peduncularis. 

Carcya, Roxb. Myrtaceoi. 
arborea, Roxb. 
herbacea, Roxb. 
sphaerica, Roxb. 

Carica, Linn. Papayeai. 

Papaya, Linn. 

Carissa, Linn. Apocyncac. 

Carandas, Roxb. 
chinensis, Roxb. 
diffusa, Roxb. 

Carthamus, Linn. Composilae. 
tinctorius, Linn. ^ 

* Caryota, Linn. Palmae. 

? horrida, Jacq. 
pndifera. Wall, 
sobolifera. 
utens, Roxb. 

Casearia, Linn. Samydeae. 
glabra, Roxb. 
lanuginosa, 
pontandra. 

Vareca, Uuxb. 
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Cassia, Linn. Leguminosae. 
alata, Linn, 
attenuata, Wall, 
auriculata, Linn, 
australis, B. M. 
Baccillus. 
binapsularis, Linn, 
billura, Linn, 
brasiiiana, Lam. 
Burmannia, Wall, 
Chamaecrista, Linn, 
eoryinbosa, Lam. 
l^tula. 
flurida, Vahl^ 
glauna, Lam. * 

KIcinii, W. and A. 
lunccolata, Forsk. 
marilandica, Lfhn. 
nodosa, Uoxb. 
occidentalis, Linn. 
Senna, Lam. 

Ko.\burgliii. 
scnsitiva, Jacq. 

Sophora, Linn, 
tomenlosa, Linn. 

Tora, Linn. 

Cassinia, Linn. Compositar. 
barbara, Linn. 
e.\celsa. Wall. 

Cassytlia, Linn. Cassythcao. 
iiliformis, Linn. 

Castanca, Mill. Amcntaccac. 
indica, lloxb. 
tribuloides, Lindl. 

Castanospcrmum, Hook, 
australe, Cun. 

Cosuarina, Linn. Casiiariueae. 
equisetifolia, Forst. 
muricita, Koxb. 

Cattleya, Lindl. Orcbideae. 
Forbesii, Lindl. 

Ceanotbus, Linn. Khamnoac. 
macrophyllus, Wall. ? 
nepalensis, Wall. 

Cedrela, Linn. Meliaceae. 
Toona, lloxb. 

CedrUB, Barrel. Coniferae. 
Deodara, lloxb. 

Celastrus, Linn. Celastrineac. 
emarginata, Roxb. 
t'ascicularis. Wall, 
pallida. Wall. 


Celastrus, montana, Koxb. 
oblonga, Wall, 
paniculata, Willd. 
robusta, lV>xb. 
stylosa. Wall, 
simplicifolia, Wall, 
trigyna, Koxb. 
verticillata, Koxb. 

* Cellis, Linn. Ulmaceae. ' 

australis, l.inn. 
ocfidentalis, Linn, 
oricntalis, Linn, 
tetrandra, Koxb. 

('■■nchrus, Linn. Gramincue. 
echinatus, Linn, 
quinquevalvis. 
tribuloides, Linn. 

(!entaurea, Linn. Compositae. 
bracteata, Balb. 
moscbata, Linn, 
nigra, Linn, 
nigrescens, Willil. 
pratensis, Thuill. 
spicndens, Linn. 

Centrostachys, Wall. Amarautaoeue. 
aquatiea. Wall, ? 

* Ccratostemma, Juss. Vacciucae. 

vacciuaccum, Koxb. 
variegatum, lloxb. 

Ceratopbyllum, Linn. Ceratopiiyllae. 

verticillatum, Koxb. 

Cerasus, Juss.* llosaceae. 

nepalensis, Ser. 

Cerbera, Linn. Apocyneae. 
fruticosa, Roxb. 

Mangbas, Koxb. 

Odollum, lloxb. 
parviSora. 

Thevetia, Linn. 

Tangbin. 

Cereus, Linif. Cacteae. 
cylindricus. Haw. 

Aagelliformis, llaw, 
grandiflorus, Haw. 
bexagonus, Haw. 
multangularis. Haw. 
speciosissimus, Haw. 
tetragonus. 

Ceropegia, Linn. Asclepiadeae. 
bulbosa, Ko.xb. 
birta, W. and A. 
jiincea, Koxb. 
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Ceropegia liiciila, 
uvata, Wall, 
pciluncniaris. Wall, 
spheiwtttha, Wall,- 

Cestnim, Linn. Solancae. 
fcatiilissimum, Jacq. 

Chanueilorea, WilM. I’alinan. 
gracilis, Willd. 

Chamaci'ops, Linn. Paimac. 
exrelsa, Thun. 

. Qriffithiana, Wall, 
humilis, Linn. 

Cbara, Linn. Characeac. 
furcata, Roxb. 
involucrata, Koxb. 
verticilluta, Koxb. 

Cheilanthes, Svrz. Filices. 
farinosa, Kaulf. 

Cheiranthus, Linn. CruciferaR. 

Clieiri, Linn. 

Clielidonium, Linn. I’apavcraocac. 
majus. Mil. 

Cbickrassia, Juss Meliaccae. 
tabularis, Jnsg. 

Chimonantbus, Lindl. Calycaiilhcac. 
fragrans, l.indl. 

Chiococca, Linn. Rubiareae. 
racemosa, Linn. 

Chionanthus, Linn. Uleinac. 
dichotoma, Roxb. 
macropliylla. 
sinilacifolia. Wall.* 

Clliloranthus, Swz. Chlorantbeae. 
erectns Wall, 
inconspicuus, Swz. 

Cbloris, Swz. Gramineao. 
barbata, linxb. 
ciliata, Swz. 
pallida, Willd. 

Chloropbytum, K.cr. Asphodelcae. 
undnlatum. > 

Chloroxylon, Dec. Meliaccae. 
Swietenia, Dec. 

Chondtospermum, Wall. Uleineae. 
smilacifulium, Wall. 

Cbrysantbomum, Linn. Compositae. 
chinense. 
indicum, Linn. 

Cbrysobalanus, Linn. Cbrysubalaneac. 
Icaco, l.inn. 

Cbrysobaphus, Wall. Orebideae. 
lioxburghii, Wall. 


Uhrysepbyllum, Linn. Sapnteae. 
acuminatum, Roxb. 

Cainito, Linn, 
oblongum. 

Ciccr, Linn. Leguminnsue. 
aretinum, Linn. 

Oicliorium, Linn. Cumpesitae. 
Endivia. Linn. 

Intybus, Linn. 

Oinnamomum, K. Br. l.auriiicaR. 
Campbora, Swt. 

Cassia, D. Den. 
caudatum, Nees. 

Uulilawan, Swt> 
dulcc, U. Dun. 
iiitidum. Hook, 
oblusifolium, Nees. 
verum, Swt. 
zcylaniciim, Blum. 

Cirsium, Linn. Compusitac. 
horridulum, Mx. 

Cirrhopetalum, Lindl. Urcbideac. 
cespitosum. Wall. 

Lindleyii, Wall, 
macropliyllum. Wall. 
Cissampelos, Linn. Mcnispermaccac. 
glabra, Roxb. 
chartacea, W. and A. 
hernandifolia, Wall. 

Cissus, Linn. Ampelidcac. 
auriculata, Roxb. 
bracteolata. Wall, 
carnesa, Roxb. 
cordata, Roxb. 
clongata, Roxb. 
glaudulosa, Roxb. 
glauca, Roxb. 
lanceolaria, Roxb. 
latifolia, Lam. 
pedata, Roxb. 
qnadrangularis, Roxb. 
villosa. 

viliginea, Roxb. 

Citrus, Linn. Aurantiaccac. 
acida, Roxb. 

Aurantium, Linn, 
decumana, Linn, 
inermis, Roxb. 
medica, Linn. 

Clematis, Linn. Rannnculaceae. 
cylindrica, Sims. * 

Uowriana, Roxb. 
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Clriuatis integrirulia, Linn, 
oiiorata, Wall. 

Vilicetla, Linn. 

Wjghtiana, Wall. 

Flammula, Linn. 

Clansena, Bunn. Aurantiaceac. 
hnptaphylla, W. anil A. 
nana, W. anti A. 
punctata, W. and A. 
siulTruticosa, W. and A. 
sumatrana, W. and A. 

t'lcumc, Linn. Capparideae. 
hentaphylla, Linn, 
monnpliylla, ':uinn. 

t-iorDdcndrum. Linn. • Vcrbenaceac. 
divergens, Wall, 
fragrans, Vent, 
faastatum, Wall, 
inermc, Koxb. 
nutans. Wall, 
pblomoidcs, Linn, 
pyramidale, Andr. 
trichotomam, Thunb. 

Ctinopodium, Linn. Labiatuc. 
angustifolium. 
incanum, Linn. 

Tcpens, Ruxb. 

Cliloria, Linn. Lcguininosar. 
brasiliana, Linn, 
heteropbylla, Lam. 
macrophylla, W'all. 
ternata, Linn, 
virginiana, Linn. 

Cluytia, Linn. Eupborbiacoac. 
ublongifolia, Koxb. 
scandens, Koxb. 
sempcrQorens, Koxb. 
spinosa, Koxb. 

Clypoa, Blui^. M enispermcac. 
bernandifolia, W. and A. 

Cnemidostaebys, Mart. Eupborbiaceae. 
Chamelaca, Spren. 

Cncstis, Juss. Terebinthaceae. 
monadelpba, Koxb. 

Coccoloba, Linn. Polygoneae. 
uvifera, Linn. 

Cocculus, Bauh. Menispermeae. 
acuminatus, Sec. 
cordifolius, Dec. 
calopbyllus, Wall, 
crispus, Dec. 


Cocculus laurifolius, Dec. 
palmatus, Dec. 
suberosus, Dec. 
triandrus, , 
villosus, Dec. 

Cocos, Linn. Palmae. 
flexuosa, .Mart, 
nucifera, Linn. 

Ciichleariaj Linn. Cruciferae. 
Armoracia, Linn, 

Cuchlospt^mum, Kuntli. Te.Ttstroenni^- 
ceae. 

Uossypium, Dec. 

Coelogyne, Lindl. Orcliideae. 
barbata, Wall and GriS'. 
cristata, Lindl. 
decora, Wall, 
elata. 

bmbriatu, Lindl. 
flaviila, Wall, 
interrupta. Wall, 
longicaulis. Wall, 
maculata, Lindl. 
media. Wall, 
uitida, Lindl. 
ocellata, Lindl. 
procera, Wall, 
prolifera, Lindl. 
rigida, 

undulata, Wall. 

Wallicbii, Lindl. 

ColTca, Linn. Hubiaceuc. 
arabica, Linn, 
bcngalensis, Koxb. 
fragrans, Wall. ? 

Coix, Linn. Gramineae. 
aquatica, Koxb. 
barbata, Koxb. 
gigantca. Keen, 
heteroclita, Koxb. 

Lacbryma, Linn, 
pumila, Koxb. 

Colebrookia, Koxb. Labiatae. 
oppositifolia, Koxb. 
ternifolia, Koxb. 

Colquhounia, Wall. Labiatae. 

coccinea, Wall. 

Colubrina, Rich. Uhamneae. 
asiatica, Bron. 

Culumnea, Linn, Scropbularineac. 
balsamica, Koxb. 
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Colutea, Linn. Leguminosae. 
grandiflora. 

Combretum, Linn. Combrctaceae. 
acunHuatum, Koab. 
cbinense, Koxb. 
coccineum, Lam. 
custatuin, Hoxb. 
exteusum, Koxb. 

Idtifolium. 
ovalifolium, Koxb. 
jgurpureum, Vahl. 
rotundifuUum, lloxb. 

Commclina, Linn. Cummclineiu. 
africana, Linn, 
bengalensis, Koxb. 
cespitoaa, Koxb. 
coelestis, Willd. 
communis, Koxb. 
erccta, Linn, 
herbacea, Koxb. 
macrorrbiza, Carey, 
nana, Koxb. 
nudiflora, Koxb. 
salicifolia, Koxb. 
scapit'olia, Koxb. 
tuberosa, Linn, 
virginica, Linn. 

Commersonia, Korst. Byttnoriacea;. 
echinata, Forst. 

Congea, Koxb. Verbenacea). 
aziirca. Wall, 
peutandra. Wall. * 

Connarns, Linn. Terebinthaceo!. 
ferrugincus, Jack, 
igneus. Wall, 
nitidus, Koxb. 

Conocarpus, Linn. Combretacicc. 
acuminatus, Koxb. 
latifolius, Koxb. 

Convallatia, Linn. Liliaceee. 
oppositifolia. Wall. * 

Convolvulus, Linn. Convolvulacea!. 
arvensis, Linn, 
barbatus, Wall, 
fioribundns, Kunth. 
bederaceus, Linn, 
lactcus. Wall, 
macrocarpus, Linn. 
malabaricuB, Linn, 
marginatus, Linn, 
paniculatus, Koxb. 
pedal us, Koxb. 


Convolvulus replans, Linn. 
Turpethum, Koxb. 
viscidus. 
obscurus, Linn. 

Cimyza, Linn. Composiloi. 
ungustifolia, Koxb. 
balsamifera, Linn, 
corymbosa, Koxb. 
laeta. Walk 

Cookia, Sonner., Aurantiacca-. 
pentaphylla, W. and A. 
punctata, Sonner. 

Corchorus, Linn. Tiliaccie. 
olitorius, LiniA 
serratus, Thstib. 
trilocularis, Linn. 

Cordia, Linn. Cordiaccie. 
grandis, Koxb. 
latifolia, Koxb. 

Myxa, Linn, 
reticulata, Koth. 

Bebesteua, Linn, 
serrata, Koxb. 

Coreopsis, Linn. Compositu’. 
coronala, Linn, 
tinctoria, Nutt. 

Coriandrum, Linn. Umbillifcra:. 
sativum, Linn. 

Curiaria, Linn. Coriarcoi. 
nepalensis. 

Cornucopia, Linn. Graminca;. 
cucullatum, Linn. 

Cornus, Linn. Cornea:, 
macrophylla. Wall. 

Corynocarpus, Forst. Myrsinoae. 
laevigatus, Forst. 

Corypha, Linn. Falmae. 
data, Koxb. 
umbraculifera, Linn, 

Cnsmea, Cav. Compositae. 
parviflora, Willd. 
sulphurea, Willd. 

Cossignea, Comm. Sapindaceae. 
pinnata, Lam. 

Cotoneaster, Mod. Kosaceae. 
affinis, Lindl. 
obovata. Wall. 

Costus, Linn. Scitamineac. 
argyropbyllus. Wail, 
nepalensis, Kosc. 
speciosus, Kosc. 
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Uotyledon, Linn. Crassulaccx. 
articulatiu. 
mammillaris, Thunb. 

Crassula, Linn. Craasulacea:. 
capitata. Ait. 
obliqua, Ait 

Crataegus, Linn, liosacea;. 
crenulata, Lindl. 
glauca. 
indica, Linn. 

Crataeva, liinn, Capparidcai. 
Nurvala, Ham. 
Hoxburghii, 11. Br. 

(^cscfBIfd, Linn. jSolaneao ? 
Cujutc, Linn ,, 

Crinum, Linn. Amaryllideas. 
amabile, Don. 
amuenum, Roxb. 
asiaticum, Linn, 
augustum, Koxb. 
Iircvifulium, Uuxb. 
canaliculatum, Uoxb. 
canalifolium, Carey, 
capense, Herb. 
Govenianum, Herb, 
latirulium, Koxb. 
longil'olium, Uoxb. 
Inrifolium, Koxb. 
mauritianum, Lodd 
molaecanum, Uoxb. 
nervosum, Uoxb. 
ornatum, 
superbum, Uoxb. 
zeylanicum, Uoxb. 

('rotalaria, Linn. Leguminusui 
angulosa, Uoxb. 
argeutea, Jacq. 
bialata, Uoxb. 
biflora, Linn, 
capcnsll, Thunb. 
elliptica, Uoxb. 
cuspidulata. Wall, 
fulva, Uoxb. 
grandis, 
hii-suta, Willd. 
incana, Linn, 
juncea, Linn, 
laburnifolia, Linn, 
pulcherrima, Uoxb. 
ramosissima, Uoxb. 
retusa, Lisin. 

Stacyana, Wall. 


Crotalaria lenuifolia, Koxb. 
tetragona, Uoxb. 
trifoliastrum, Koxb. 
vasculo8a,^WaIl. ^ 
verrucosa, Linn. 
Wightiana, Grab. 

Croton, Linn. Uuphorbiaceoi. 
drupaceum, Uoxb. 
elacocarpifolium. Wail. 
JouTra, Uoxb. 
laevigatum, 
lepldotum Wall, 
naicradeneum. Wall, 
oblongifulium, Uoxb 
oxyphylluin. Wall, 
plicatum, Willd. 
polyandrum, Koxb. 
suareolens. Wall. 
Tiglium, Linn, 
varitgatum, Uoxb. 
urophyllum. Wall. 

Cryptoebilus, Wall. Urchidex. 
sanguinea. Wall. 

Cryptolepis, K. Br. Apocynuae. 
viegans, Wall, 
reticulata. Wall. 

Uucumis, Linn. Cucurbitaccai. 
Colocyntbis, Linn. 

Melo, Linn. 

Momordica, Uoxb. 
sativus, Linn, 
trigonus, Uoxb. 
utilissimus, Uoxb. 

Cuenrbita, Linn. Cucurbitaceas 
Ci trull us, Linn, 
maxima, Duch. 

Cupania, Linn. Sapindaccae. 
alternifolia, Pers. 
canescens, Pers. 

Cupressus, Linn. Cuniferae. 
australjp, Pers. 
fastigiatus, 
sempervirens, Linn, 
thyoides, Linn. 

Curculigo, Gaert. Hypoxideae. 
orebioides Uoxb. 
recurvata. Dry. 
sumatrana, Uoxb. 

Curcuma, Linn. Scitamincae. 
Amada, Uoxb. 
angustifolia, Uoxb. 
atlcnuala, Wall. 
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Curcuma caesia, Koxb. 
coccinea, 
comosa, Roxb. 
corcl^ta, Wall. ^ 
cordifulia, 
data, Koxb. 

I'erruginea, Koxb. 
grandifolia, 
latifolia, Kosc. 
leucorrhixa, Koxb. 

^ longa, Koxb. 

’‘mnntana, Koxb. 
ornata. Wall, 
parvi&ora, 
petiolata, Koxb- 
plicata, 

reclinata, Koxb. 

Koscocaua, 
rubescens, 
viridiflora, Koxb. 
xanthorrhixa, Koxb. 
iSedoaria, Kosc. 

Zerumbet, Koxb. 

Cuscuta, Linn. Cuscuteac. 
aggregata, Koxb- 
capitata, Roxb. 
rettexa, Roxb. 
sulcata, Roxb. 

Cycas, Linn. Cycadeac. 
circinalis, Linn, 
revoluta, Tbunb. 
sphoerica, Roxb., 

Cymbidium, Swartz. Orcliidcac. 
aloifolium, Swz. 

Gibsoni, Wall, 
giganteum, Wall, 
inconspicuum, Wall, 
longipetalum. Wall. 
Mastersii, Wall, 
striatum, Wall, 
triste, Willd. 

Cymbopogon, Sprcn. Gramiueai.. 
Scfaoenanthus, Spren. 

Cyminosma, Gaert. Rutaceac. 
pedunculatum, Dec. 
Reeresi, Wall. 

Cynanchum, Linn. Asclrpiadeac. 
paucifolium, R. Rr. 

Cymaria, Benth. Labiatac. 
elongata, 

Cynara, Linn. Cooipositac. 
Sculymus, Linn. 


Cynoglossum, Linn. Roragiucae. 
racemoBum, Koxb. 

Cynomeira, Linn. Lcguminoaae. 
caulifiora, Linn, 
polyandra, Roxb. 

Cyperus, Linn. Cyperaceac. 
alopecuroides, Koxb. 
articulatus, Roxb. 
compressus, Koxb. 
crucntus, Koxb. 
difformiJ, Koxb. 
distans, Koxb. 
dubius, Koxb. 
elatus, Ruxb^ 

Haspan, Rgxb. 
inundatus, Koxb. 

Iria, Koxb. 
nionoccpbalus, Ko.xb. 
uudus, 

I’angorii, Koxb. 
pertcnuis, Roxb. 
polystacbys, Roxb. 
procerus, Koxb. 
punclatus, Roxb. 
rotundus, Koxb. 
spinulosus, Koxb. 
tcgetus, Roxb. 
tencllus, Vahl. 
tenuiflorus, Koxb. 
tiiberosus, Koxii. 
tortuosus, Roxb. 
vcrticillatus, Koxb. 

Cypripedium, Linn. Oixhidi-ae. 
insigne. Wall, 
venustum, Wall. 

Cyrtantbus, Ait. Amarylliilcac. 
obliquus. Ait. 

Cyrtopodium, K. Hr. Drchidcac. 
glutiniferuin, Kaddi. 

Dacrydiuui, Sol. Conilurac. 
clalum. Wall. 

Dahlia, Cav. Compositac. 
frustranea, Ait. 
superflua. Ait. 

Dalbergia, Linn. Leguminosav. 
emarginata, Koxb. 
frondosa, Koxb. 
glauca. Wall, 
latifolia, Roxb. 
inarginuta, Koxb. 
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Ualbergia oujeinensis, Uoxb. 
paniculata, Uoxb. 
procera, 
rimosa, Uoxb. 
robusta, Uoxb. 
scandens, Uoxb. 

Sissou, lioxb. 
tamarindifolia, Uoxb. 
zeylanica, Uoxb. 

Ualhousiea, Grab. Legunainosa!. 
bracteata, Grab. 

Oalrymplea, Uoxb. Celastrinean. 

^ p^ifcra, Uoxb. 

Dammara, Kumpb. ^CunifRrx. 
orientalis, Lamif. 

Damasonium, Sep. Hydrocharidc<«. 
indicum, Willd. 

Uapbne, Linn. Tbymeleacea.-. 
indica, Linn, 
viridiflora, 

Datisca, Linn. Datisceie. 
vannabina, Linn. 

Ualura, Linn. Solaneaj. 
fastuoBa, Uoxb, 

I'erux, Linn. 

Metel, Uoxb. 

Slramoninm,' Linn, 
suaveolcns, Willd. 

Uaiicus, Linn, llmbellilerie. 
Carota, Linn. 

Uavallia, Sm. Filices. 
angustifolia, Uo.xb. 
inultiilora, 

liecriugia, li. Ur, Amarantaeea;. 
celosiuides, Uoxb. 
staniinca, Wall. 

Uelima, Linn. Dilleniaces. 
hcbecarpa, Dec. 
sarmcnti)8a, Linn. 

Delpbinium, Linn. Uanunculacem. 
Ajacis, Linn. 

Dendrobium, Swx. Urebideee. 
aggregatum, 

Calceolaria, Hook, 
candidum, Wall, 
chrysarithum, Wall, 
clavatum, 

coerulescens, Wall, 
crispatum, Wall, 
cuculatum, H. tir. 


Dendrobium Daihuusieanum, Wail, 
denudans, 
fimbriatum. Hook, 
flavum, t 
formosum, Uoxb. 
beterocarpum, Wall, 
insigne, Wall. 

Jenkinsii, Wail, 
longicome, Lindl. 
moschatum, Wall, 
mul^icaule, Wall. 

Perardii, Uoxb. 
strictum, 

uncinatum, Wall, 
venustum. Wall, 
villosulum, Wall. 

Dentella, Forst. Uiibiaccse. 
repens, Forst. 

Desmanthus^ Willd. Leguiniuos.T. 
natans, Willd. 

* Oesmodium, Desv. Legiimiiiusic. 
cepbalotes, Wall 
congesLum, Wail, 
diffusum, Dec. 
gangeticum, Dec. 
gyrans, Dec. 
gyruides, Dec. 
latifolium, Dec. 
paiiiculatum, Willd. 
parvidorum, Dec. 
polycarpum, Dec. 
trillorum,*Dec. 
triquetrum, Dec. 

Dianella, Ker. Liliacra.. 
uemorosa, Lam. 

Uiantbus, Linn. Caryopbyllcie. 
barbatus, Liiiii. 

Caryopbyllus, Linn, 
cbinensis, Linn, 
paniculalus, 
plumarkis, Linn, 
suaveolcns, Spren. 
superbus, Linn. 

Dicenna, Dec. Leguminosse. 
pulchellum, Dec. 

Dicbrostachys, Dec. Leguminusae. 
cinerea, W. and A. 

Dicliptera, Juss. Acantbacese. 
Koxburghiana, 
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Dillcnia, Linn. Dillcniaoc.-r. 

Dolichos incanus. 

aiigiista, Rnxb. 

mollissitnus. Wall. 

scabralla, Koxb. 

pilosus, Uoxb. 

penlagyna, Koxb- 

sinensis, Linn. 

speciosa, Thunb. 

speciosus. Wall. 

Uinclus, Swl. Cunvolvulaceic. 

Dombeya, Cav. Byttneriaceae. 

panicuiatas, Swt. 

palmata, Cav. 

rarcmosus, Swt. 

tiliaefolia, Cav. 

Dioscofea, Linn. Uioscorea;. 

Dorstcnia, Linn. Urticese. 

aculeata, Linn. 

Contrajcrva, Linn. 

alata, Linn. 

Dracaena, Linn. Arphodeleac. 

anguina, Hoxb. 

angustifolia, 

atropurpurea, Uoxb. 

cernua, Jacq. 

tlaemonum, Uoxb. 

Draco, Linn/ 

pentaphylla, Linn. 

ensiformis, >Wall. 

purpurea, Uoxb. 

Icrrca, Linn. 

rubella, Uoxb. 

maculata, Uuxb. 

Diospyros, Linn. Kbenace.-c. 

reilcxa, Linn. 

Chloroxylon, Uoxb. 

tcrminalis, .lacq. 

cordifolia, Uetz. 

Dracoccphaluni, Linn. Labiatu 

Ebe.num, Uoxb. 

moldavicum, Linn. 

glulinosa, Koen. 

Drimia, Jacq. Asphodelcse. 

grandiflora. Wall. 

acuminata, Lodd. 

Kaki, Linn. 

lanceaet'ulia, Ker. 

lanceaefolia, Uoxb. 

media, Jacq. 

Mabola, Uoxb. 

Dryandra, tt. Br. Proteacea-. 

Melannxylon, Uoxb. 

oleifera. 

niontana, Uoxb. 

Bchinops, Linn. Compositae. 

nigricans. Wall. 

cebinatus. 

racemosa, Uoxb. 

Uchites, Linn. Apocyneae. 

ramifiora, Uoxb. 

acuminata, Uuxb. 

Sapota, Uoxb. ' 

antidyscntcrica, Uotb. 

stricta, Uoxb. 

caryopbyllata, Uoxb. 

tomcntosa, Uoxb. 

cymosa, Uoxb. 

vaccinioides, Lindl. 

dichotoma, Hoxb. 

Dipsacus, Linn. Dipaacese. 

macrophylla, Rnxb. 

- mitis, Don. 

paniculata, Pavi. 

* Dipterocarpns, Gacrt. Dipterocarpem 

. subcrecta, Jacq. 

alatus. Wall. 

Ecbiiun, Linn. Boragiiicx-. 

turbinatus, Gacrt. 

violaccum, Linn. 

Disuhidia, U. Br. Asclepiadeae. 

Eclipta, Linn. Compositse. 

lanceolata. 

prostrata, Linn. 

bengalensis. 

Ehretia, Linn. Cordiaceae. 

Dodonaea, Linn. Sapindaccae. 

aspera, Uoxb. 

Burmanniana, Dec. 

buxifolia, Uoxb. 

viscosa, Linn. 

graveolens. Wall. 

Dolichos, Linn. Lcguminoese. 

laevis, Uoxb. 

brachystachys. Wall. 

serrata. 

gangeticus, Uoxb. 

Bkebergia, Spar. Meliaccse. 

glutinosuB, Uoxb. 

intorgerrima. 

Iicxandrus, 
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Elaeagnus, Linn. Elaeagnc®. 
conferta, Roxb. 

(lulcia, 

fcrruginea, Rich, 
parviflora, 
triflora, Uoxb. 

Elaeis, Jacq. Palms, 
guinensis, Jacq. 

Elaeocarpus, Linn. Elaeocarpeai!. 
acuminatna, , 
aristatus, Koxb. 

Ganitrus, Koxb. 
longifolius, Blum, 
lucitlus, Koxfi. 

Tugosus, Roxb.* 
serratus, Uoxb. 
integrifolius, 

Elaeodcndron, Jacq. Celastrines. 
orientate, Jacq. 

Koxburghii, W, and A. 

Elatine, Linn. Eiatinem. 

ammannoides, W. and A. 
verlicillata, W. and A. 

Elophantopus, Linn. Composila;. 
scabra, Linn. 

Elcusine, Gaert. Gramincic. 
aegyptica, Uoxb. 
calycina, Koxb. 
coracana, Uoxb. 
indica, Koxb. 
atricta, Uoxb. 
verticillata, 
virgata, 

Elylraria, Mx. Acantbaceae. 
crenata, Vohl. 

Embelia, Burm. Myrsineae. 
garciuifolia. Wall, 
nutans, Wall. 

Kibes Upxb. 
robusta, Roxb. 

Emblica, Gaert. Enphorbiaceae. 
officinalis, Gaert. 

Enhydra, Dec. Compositac. 
repens, Dec. 

Entada. Adans. Leguminosac. 
polystachya, Dec. 

Pursaetha, Dec. 
stipulata. 


Epidendrum, Linn. Orebideae. 
ciliare, Linn, 
coebleatum, Linn, 
crossifoliuti, Lindl 
ellipticum, Hook, 
fragrans, Swz. 
moschatum, 
odoratissimum, Lindl. 
pyg^seum, 

Epipactis, Rich. Orebideae. 
pli«ata, Koxb. 

Epipfayllum, Haw. Oacteae. 
truncatum, Haw. 

Eranthemum, Linn. Acantbaceae. 
azureum. Wall, 
pulchellum, Koxb. 
palatiferuin. Wall, 
strictum, Koxb. 
sufTrulicosum, Koxb. 

Eria, Lindl. Orebideae. 
annulata, Wall, 
clavicanlis, Wall ? 
densiflora. Wall, 
excavata, 
grandiflora, Wall, 
longipes, 

paniculate, Lindl. 
planicaulis. Wall, 
pusilla, 

ramosissima. Wall. 
Eriobotrya, Lindl. Uosaceae. 
japonica, Lindl. 

Eriocblaena, Dec. Byttneriaccar. 
Wallicbii, Dec. 

* Erysimum, Linn. Crucii'erac. 

cauescens, Roth. 

Wadeanum, Wall. 

* Erodium, Herit. Geraniaceac. 

inoscbatum, Willd. 
malacboidcs, Willd. 

Erythrina, Linn. Legumiiiosae. 
glauca, Willd. 
berbacea. Linn, 
indica, Linn. 

Erylhroxylon, Linn. Erytbroxyleac. 
longifolium, Lam. 
lauritblium, Lam. 

Eucalyptus, Heiit. Myrtaceac. 
piperita, Linu. 
resinifera, Sm. 
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Euchroma, Nut> Scrophularineaet 
coccincum. Nut. 

Eu{;enia, Linn. Myrtaceae. 
acumtnata, Kuxb.t. 
acris, W. and A. 
batsamica, Jacq. 
microphylla, Wall, 
brachiata, lioxb. 
pdlypetala, Wall. ^ 
buxifolia, Lana, 
^■aryopbyllata, Willd. , 
claviflora, Kuxb. 
lanccolaria, Koxb. 
myrtilblia, Ker. 
olcina, Wall. 

Eulophia, U. Br. Orchideae. 
campestris. Wall, 
exaltata. Griff, 
fusca. Wall. 

t 

lurida, Lindl. 
trigtis, Sprcn. 

Virens, K. Br. 

Euunymus, Linn. Celastrineae. 
atropurpurcus, Koxb. 
bullatus, B. M. 
parcinifulius, Uo.\b. 
glabra, Ruxb. 
grandillurus. Wall, 
grossug, Wall, 
olillorus, Wall, 
scaiideiis. Hurt, 
lanceolatus, Wall.’ 

Enpatorium, Linn. Compositac. 
usperum, Koxb. 

Ay a pana, Vent, 
bracteolatinn. Wall, 
candicans, 
dentatuin, 
divergens, lioxb. 
divcrsiflorum, 
repandum, Willd. « 
vagans. 

Euphorbia, Linn. Euphorbiaceue. 
antiqiiornm, Linn, 
arborescens, 

Chamaesyce, Linn, 
hirta, Jacq. 
hoysefolia, 
linifolia, Vahl. 
lophagona, Laui. 
pyrifolia, Lam. 


Euphorbia splendens, Bojer ? 
Tirucalli, Linn, 
trigona, Haw. 

Euphoria, Comna. Sapindaceae. 
Litchi, Desf. 

Longana, Lam. 
Nephelium, Dec. 
verticillata, B. li. 

Euryale, Sul. Nymphasaceae. 
ferox, Sal. 

Faba, Adams. Leguminosae. 
vulgaris, Moen. 

Fagara, Linn. Xantaoxyleae. 
Budrnnga, Itexb, 
floribunda. Wall, 
uilida, Roxb. 
triphylla, Roxb. 
undulata. Wall, 
violacea, 

Fagraca, Thunb. Apocyneae. 
obovata, Wall. 

Feronia, Corr. Aurantiaceae. 
Elephantum, Corr. 

Ferraria, Linn. Irideae. 
undulata, Linn, 

Ficus, Linn. Urticeae. 

artocarpifolius. Wall, 
albinervis. Wall, 
bullatus. Wall, 
biglandulosa. Wall. 
Carica, Linn, 
congesta, 

conglomerata, Kuxb. 
cordifolia, Roxb. 
cunea, Buch. 
elastica, Roxb. 
erythrophylla. Wall, 
excelsa, Vahl. , 
glomerata, Roxb. 
heterophylla, Linn, 
hirta, Roxb. 
indica, Vahl. 
infectoria, Willd. 
laccifera, Roxb. 
lanceolaria, 
lucida, H. K. 
macrophylla, Desf. 
nitida, Thumb, 
oppotitifolia, Roxb. 
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Ficus pilulifera, Wall, 
pisifera. Wall. 
quercUolia, Itoxb. 
niangifolia. Wall, 
radicans, Hoxb. 
religiosa, Linn, 
lepandula. 
repens, Willd. 
scabrida, Wall, 
scandens, Boxb. , 
urophylla, Wall, 
vagans, Koxb. 
virgata, Boxb. 
x'jlophylla, 'f'/all. 

Flacourtia, Herit. Flacourtianeae. 
Cataphracta, Boxb. 
curdil'ulia, Buxb. 
ferox, 

iuenuis, Boxb. 
rotundifolia, Boxb. 
sapida, Boxb. 
scpiaria, Boxb. 
iiivea ? 

Flugcllaria, Linn. Conuuelinaceae. 
iudica, Linn. 

Flemingia, Boxb. Leguininosae. 
cungesta, Boxb. 
curdifolia. Wall, 
nana, Boxb. 
pnpulifera, Wall, 
seiuialata, Boxb. 
strobilifera, U. Br. 

Flindersia, B. Br. Mcliaceae. 
australis, B. Br. 

Foeniculum, Adans. Umbellil’erae. 
Panmorium, Dec. 
vttigarc, Gaert. 

Foctidia, Comm. Myrtaceae. 
mauriti^na, Lam. 

Fragaria, Linn. Bosaceae. 
vesca, Linn. 

Fraxinus, Linn. Oleineae. 
chinensis, Boxb. 
excelsior, Willd. 

Funkia, Bprcn. Hemarocallideae. 
subcordata, Spren. 
ovata, Spren. 

Gacrtnera, Boxb. Malpighiaceae, 
obtusifolia, Boxb. 

Galactodendron,‘Heuth. Urticeae. 
Flumboldtii, 


Galedupa, Lam. Leguminosae. 
bijuga, 

marginata, Boxb. 

Galega, Linn. lAguminosae.* 
Ueyniana, Boxb. 
incana, Boxb. 

Galeum, Lino. Bubiaceae. 

aparinum. Lion. 

Garcinia, {.inn. Guttifcrae. 
Boobicoira, 

Cambogia, De<. 
cornea, Linn. 

Cowa, Boxb. 

Kydia, Boxb. 
lanccactblia, Boxb. 
Mangastana, Linn, 
paniculata, Boxb. 
pedunculate, Buxb. 
purpprea, Boxb. 

Gardenia, Linn. Bubiaceae. 
campanulata, Boxb. 
chinensis, Spren. 
costata, Boxb, 
densa. Wall, 
cnneandra, Boon, 
florida, Boxb. 
guminil'era, Linn, 
lucida, Buxb. 
ligida. Ham. 

Bothmannia, Linn. 
Thiinbcrgia, Linn, 
turgida, Koxb. 

Gardueria, Wall. Loganeac. 
ovata. Wall. 

Gastonia, Comm. Araliaceac. 
palmata Wall, 
spongiosa Comm. 

Gastrochilus, Wall. Scitamineae. 
affinis. Wall, 
longidora. Wall, 
pulchetrima. Wall. 

* Gclonium, Boxb. Buphorbiaceae. 

bifarium, Boxb. 
fasciculatnm, Boxb. 

Genista, Linn. Leguminosae. 
juncea, Linn. ? 

Geodorum, Jackson, Orchideae. 
candidum, 
dilatatum, B. Br. 
pallidum, Don. 

* Geranium, Linn. Geraniaccae. 

nepalense Swt. 
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Gerardia, Linn. Seropbularineae. 
(lelpliinifolia, Linn. 

Gctonia, Uoxb. Combretaceae. 
nutanti, Koxb. > 

Uilia, K. and P. Polemoniaccae. 
capitata, Hook. 

Gilibertia, li. and P. Araliaceae. 
heteropbylla, 

Glaucium, Taurn. Papaveracpae. 
corniculatum, Curt. 

G{.idi1;g>;bia, Linn. Leguminoaae. 
/era, 

macracantha, Uesf. 
triacantha, Linn. 

Globba, Spren. Scilamincae. 
bracteulata, Wall. 

Careyana, Roxb. 
expansa, Wall, 
spatulata, Koxb. ^ 
subulata, Hnxb. 
vclutina, Wall. 

Gloriosa, Linn. Liliaceae. 
supcrba, Linn. 

Glossospermum, Wall. Byttneriacan ? 
velutinum, Wall ? 

Gloxinia, Ilcrit. Gesneroac. 
speciosa, R. Br. 

Glycine, Linn. Leguminosac. 
chinensis, 
dilecla, Wall, 
filif'ormis, 

Wigbtii. Wall. ‘ 
involucrata. Wall, 
labialia, Linn, 
pentandra, Uoxb. 

GlycosmU, Corr. Aurantiaceae. 
citril'olia, W. and A. 
pentapbylla, Dec. 

(imelina, Linn. Verbenaceac. 
arborea, Koxb. 
inacrophylla, « 

parviflora, Uoxb. 
villosa, Koxb. 

Gnetum, Linn. Urticeae. 

Gnemon, Linn, 
scandens Koxb. 

Guldfussia, M. B. Acontbaeeae. 
anisopbylla, 
glomerata Neea. 
isopbylla Nees. 
lamiifolia, Nees. 


Gompbostemma, Wall. Labiatae. 
lucidum, Wall. 

Gonipbrena, Linn. Amarantbaceae. 
decumbens, Jaeq. 
globosa, Linn. 

Goodyera, B. Br. Orchideac. 
discolor, B. Keg. 

Gossypium, Linn. Malvaceae, 
acuminatum, Koxb. 
album, Ii|am. 
arboreum, Linn, 
nigrans, Ham. 
religiosum, Swz. 

Gonania, Linn. Rblimneae. 
leptostachya.vDec. 
ncpalcnsis, 

Gramatopbylium, Blum. Orchideac. 
Finlaysonianum, Lindl. 

Gratiola, Linn. Seropbularineae. 
reptans, Koxb. 
serrata, Uoxb. 

Grewia, Linn. Tiliaceae. 
asialica, Linn, 
aspera, Koth. 
carpinifulia, Juss. 
denticulata, Wail, 
floribunda. Wall, 
humllis, Wall, 
microstemma. Wall. 

Microcos, Linn, 
occidentals, Linn, 
oppositifolia. Ham. 
orientalis, Linn, 
ovalifolia Juss. 
sapida, Koxb. 
seabrnphylla, Uoxb. 
sepiaria, Koxb. 
tomentosa, Juss. 
umbellata, Koxb. ^ 
viminea, Wall. 

Grislea, Linn. Salicarieae. 
tomentosa, Koxb. 

Guaiacum, Linn. Zygophylleac. 
officinale, Linn. 

Guarea, Koxb. Meliaceae. 
binectarifera, Koxb. 
mollis. Wall. 

Guatteria, K. and P. Anonaceae. 
Badajamba, Wall, 
cerasoides, Doual. 
longifolia, Wall. 
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Uiiattcria suberosa, UunaK 
veltttina, Dec. 

Cuazuma, Plum. Stcrculiaceae. 
ulmifulia, Lam. 

(inettardia, Linn. Uubiaceae. 
speciosa, Linn. 

Cinilandina, Linn. Leguminosae. 
Bunduc, Linn. 

Uymnema, K. Br. Aselepiadcac. 
acuminatum, 
nepalensc, 
parviSoTum, 
pubijerum. Wall. 

''■^paiteum, '* 
tingcns, Sprena 
tenacisisimum, Spren. 

Gymnocladus, Lam. Leguminosae. 
canadensis, Lam. 

Gynandropsis, Dec. Capparideac. 
pentaphylla, Dec. 

Gyrocarpus, Jacq. llligereae. 
asiaticus, Willd. 

* Dabranthus, Herb. Amaiyllidcae. 
angustus, Herb. 

Tobustus, 

llacmanthus, Linn. Amaryllideae. 
ciliaris, 

coccineus, Linn, 
pubescens, Linn, 
toxicarius, 

Uaematoxylun, Linn. Leguminosae. 
rauipcehianum, Linn. 

Hardwickia, Koxb. Leguminosae. 
binata, Uoxb. 
pinnata, Koxb. 

Harpullia, Koxb. Sapindaceao. 
enpanioides, Koxb. 

Hedcra, Linn. Araiiaceae. 
condeiiiD, Wall. 

Hedychium, Keen. Scitamiueac. 
acuminatum, liosc. 
angnslil'olium, Koxb. 
barbatum. Wall, 
coccineum, liosc. 
candidum, Wall, 
coronarium, Koxb. 
elatum, U. Br. 
ellipticum, Sm. 
fastigiatum. Wall, 
flavescenk, Lodd. 
Gardneriauum, Wall. 


Hedychium gratum. Wall, 
maximum, Rose, 
spieatum, B. M. 
sulpiiureuin, 
thyrsiforme. Haw. 

Hedyotis, Linn. Kubiaccac. 
aspera, Heync, 
hispida, Koxb. 

Hedysarnm Linn. Leguminosite. 
amoenum, 
brjcteatnm, Koxb. 
divergens, 
ellipticum, 
serpens. Wall. 

ileimia. Link. .Salicaricae. 
myrtifolia. 

Heliunlhus, Linn. Gompositac. 
annus, Linn 
tuberosus, Linn. 

Heliconia, Schreb. Musaccae, 
indicu, Lam. 

Helictercs, Linn. Bombaccac. 
angiistifolia, 
elongata, H. C. 

Isura, Linn, 
pulehclla. Wall ? 
spicata, Coleb. 
virgata. Wall. 

Mcliopsis, Pers. Compositae. 
laevis, Pers. 

llcliotropium Linn. Boragineae. 
ciirassavlcum, Linn, 
indicnm, Koxb. 
parviHorum, Linn, 
peruvianum, Linn. 

Ilcmidesmus, R. Br. Asclepiadcae. 
tetraphyllus, 

Hcmerocallis, Linn. Hcmcrocallideae. 
fulva, Linn. 

Hemionitis, Linn. Filiccs. 
cordifelia, Koxb. 

Hcritiera, Ait. Bytlneriaccac. 
macrophylla, Wall? 
minor, Koxb. 

Hernandia, Linn. Hernandieae. 
ovigera, Linn. 

Heteropugon, Beauv. Gramineae. 
contortus, Beauv. 

Hcynia, Koxb. Mclidfceac. 
aflinis, Juss. 
quinquejuga, Koxb. 
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Hibiscus Linn. Mntvaccnc. 
albus, 

cannabinus, Linn. 
chincMsis, . 

diversifolius, Jacq. 
eriocarpuE, Dec. 
furcatuB, Koxb. 
hetcrophyllus, Vcn. 

Lampas, Cav. 

Lindleyi, Wall. 

«l;ongifolius, Willd. 
lunarifolius, Willd. 
macTophyllus, Uoxb. 
mutabilis, Linn, 
palustris, Linn. 
phoeniceuB, Willd. 
prostratus, lioxb. 
radiatus, Cav. 

Uosa-sincnsis, Liuii. , 
SabdariiTa, Linn, 
scandens, Koxb. 
sulphureus, 
surattensis, Linn, 
syriacus, Linn, 
tortnosus, Roxb. 

Trionum, Linn. 

Hieracium, Linn. Compositac. 
cymusuin, Linn. 

Uippcaslriim, Herb. Amaryllidcae. 
acisminatuui, 

Jubiisonii, 

pulverulentum, 

sulandrifolium, 

spathaceum, 

Hippocratea, Linn. Hippncratcaecac. 
arborea, Roxb. 
indica, Willd. 
obtusjfolia, Roxb. 
viminea, 

Hiptage, Gacrt. Malpighiaceae. 
Madablota, Gaert. ' 

Hiraca, Schreb. Malpighiaceae. 
birsuta, 
nepalensis, 
nutans, Roxb. 

llitchenia. Wall. Scitamineae. 
glauca, Wall. 

Holarrhcna, R. Br. Apocyneae. 
villosa, 

Huligarna, Roxb. Tcrebinthaceae. 
longit'olia, Roxb. 
racemojia, Roxb. 


Holboellia, Wall. Lardizabaleae. 
latifolia. Wall? 

Uolmskioldia, Retz. Labiatac. 
sanguinea, Retz. 

Hordeum, Linn. Gramineae. 
distichon, Linn, 
hexastichon, Linn, 
vulgarc, Linn. 

lloutiuynia, I hunb. Saurareue. 
cordata, '^'hunb. 

Hosenia, Thunb. Rhamneac. 
inaequalis, Dec. 

Uoya, R. Br. Asclepiadcae. 
carnosa, R. Br! 
fusca, •• 
lanceulata, 
linearis, 
parasitica, 

Ilumea, Sm. Compositae. 
elata, 

Hura, Linn. Euphorbiaceae. 
crepitans, Linn. 

11 yalostemma. Wall. Anonaceue. 
Roxburgbianum, Wall. 

Hydrangea, Linn. Saxafrageuc. 
bortensis, Sm. 
mutabilis, 

Ilydrocotyle, Linn. Umbellil'erac. 
asiatica, Linn, 
nepalensis. Hook, 
vulgaris, Linn. 

Hymenaca, Linn. Leguminosae 
Courbaril, Linn. 

Hymenodictyon, Wall. Rubiaccae. 
tbyrsiflorum. Wall. 

Hymenopyramis, Wall. Vcrbenaceae. 
braebiata, Wall. 

Hyoscyamus, Linn. Solaneac. 
niger, Linn. , 

Hypericum, Linn. Hypcricineac. 
ebinense, Linn. 

Hypoestes, Soland. Acauthaceae. 
purpurea. R. Br. 

Hypoxis, Linn. Hypoxideac. 
ovata, Willd. 

Hyptiantbera, W. and A. Uubiaceae. 
stricta, W. and A. 

Hyssopus, Linn. Labiatae. 
o6Scinalis, Linn. 


Ichnucarpus, R. Br. Apocyneae. 
fragrans, 

( To he contitcied,J 
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I9roe(«litng0 of ttfc Storifts. 


( Wednesday, the 10/A January, 1844.^ 

The Hon’ble Sir J. P. Grant, President, in the Chair. 

George Jephson, Esq. who was proposed* at the last Meeting, was 
duly elected a Member of the Society. 

For Election. 

•The r.ames of tjje following gentlemen were submitted as candidates 
for election :— 

U. M. Stephenson, Esq. proposed by Col. Forbes, seconded by Mr. 
Piddington. 

William Darapier, Esq. Civil Service, proposed by the Honorable 
Mr. Maddock, seconded by Mr. Henry Moore.’ 

It. Farquharson, Esq. Civil Service, proposed by Mr. William St. 
Huintin, seconded by Mr. E. Jenkins. 

K. II. Hewett, Esq. proposed by Mr. Quintin, seconded by Mr. 
Jenkins. 

George Massey, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, proposed by Mr. J. S. 
Stopford, seconded by Dr. William Griffith. 

William Hammil, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, proposed by Mr. William 
.Storm, seconded by Mr. H. AV. Lake. 

James Campbell Shaw, Esq. proposed by Mr. J. W. Roberts, seconded 
by the Secretary. 

J. H. Miller, Esq. Bowaneepore, proposed by Mr. Wale Byrne, se¬ 
conded by Mr. George Wood. 

Presentations to the Library. 

1. Five copies of a Report on the Honorable Company’s Botanic 
Garden, Calcutta, Parts I. V. VI. and VH. By William Griffith, Esq. 
Officiating Superintendent .—Presented by Government. 

2. Proceedings of the Ceylon Agricultural Society, for the half year, 
ending the Ist of July, 1843 .—Presented by the Society. 

3. Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, for the 1st quarter 
>f 1843-44 .—Presented by the Chamber. 

4. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Nos. 55, 56 and 57, in 
untinuation .—Presented by the Society. 

5. The India Review and Journal of Foreign Science and the Arts, 
lo. VII. of Vol. 1 .—Presented by the Proprietor. 


/ 
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6‘. Report of the Sudder Dewany Adawlut N. W. Provinces; of the 
administration of Civil Justice, for the year \M\.—Presented by the Gonf.. 
of N. W. l^romHces, , 

7. The India Journal of Medical and Physical Science, No. XII. of 
Vol. 1,— Presented by the Proprietor. 

Election of Office Bearers. 

The Hon’ble the Presiddnt intimated, that this being the Anniversary 
M'!et|ng, it was necessary,that the election of‘Office Bearers for the 
current year should be entered on. The Members accordingly proceed¬ 
ed to the election, and appointed Dr. Huffnagle to tje the Scujitinec-, 
who reported that all the Officers of the preceding year were re-eiccted, 
as follow:— 

The Hon’ble Sir John Peteh Grant, President. 

C. K. Robison, Esq. 

WlLI.IAM GbIIFFITII, EsQ. 

Baboo Ramcomul Sen. 

Baboo Dwarkanautu Tagore. 

James Home, Es«., Honorary Secretary. 

A. H. Blecuvnden, Esq., Deputy Secretary and Collector. 

Standing Committees. 

The election of Members to serve on the Standing Committees of the 
Society, for the current year, was next taken into consideration. The 
Secretary mentioned, that the departure for Europe of Mr. Hodgkinson, 
and the absence of Dr. Corbyn in the N. W. Provinces, had created 
vacancies in the Committees for Sugar, Caoutchouc and Oil Seeds, and 
the Nursery Garden. Mr. Huffiiaglc also informed the Meeting, that as 
the distance of his residence prevented his joining at the Meetings of 
the Garden Committee, he would wish his name to be withdrawn 
therefrom. 

It was accordingly proposed by Mr. William Storm, and unanimously 
resolved, that Messrs. H. W. Lake and T. H. Lakin be M*embcrs of the 
Garden Committee in Che room of Messrs. Huffnagle and Hodgkinson. 

It was further proposed by the Secretary and agreed, that Mr. Jame.s 
Cowell be requested to fill the vacancy in the Sugar Committee. 

It was next proposed by Mr. Huffnagle and resolved, that Mr. 
William Haworth be invited to fill the vacancy in the Committee for 
Caoutchouc and Oil Seeds, caused by the departure of Dr. Corbyn. 

On the motion of the President it was unanimously resolved, that 
Drs. Mouat and Griffith be requested to add their names to the Caout¬ 
chouc, &c. Committee, with a view to increase its efficiency. 




Vice-Presideuts. 
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All the other Members were re-elected to their respective Committees, 
which, with the above additions, stand as follows 
• 4 'a^ar.—Messrs. G. U. Adam, John Allan, H. I’jddington pd James 
Cowell. 

Cohort.—Messrs. Joseph Willis, Charles lluffnagle, W. Earle, G. U. 
Adam and Robert Smith. 

Silk, Hemp and A^aa’.—Messrs. U. Watson, J. Willis, C. K Robison, 
G. T. F. Speede and Baboo Ramcomul Sen. ’ 

Coffee and Tobacco. —Dr. Strong and Mr. Fiddington. 

Implements of Husbandry. — Col. Forbes, Messrs. C. K. Robison and 
Charles HuOnagte, Baboo Ramcomul Sen, and Rajah Radhakant Deb, 
Bahadoor, • 

Caoutchouc and Oil Seeds. —Mr. W. Haworth, Drs. Mouat and Griffith, 
Baboo Ramcomul Sen, and Rajah Radhakant Deb, Bahadoor. 

Improvement of Cattle. —Messrs. Charles Hullnagle, C. R. Prinsep, 
W. P. Grant, C. K. Robison and William Storm. 

Nursery Committee. —Dr. Griffith, Messrs. William Storm, Thomas 
Hugon, H. W. Lake aud T. H. Lakiii. 

Fruit and Kitchen Garden Committee. —Messrs. W. Sturm, H. Piddiug- 
ton, G. T. F. Speede, and Baboo Ramcomul Sen. 

Committee of Papers. —Drs. Mouat and Griffith, aud Mr. M. A. 
Bignell. 

Finance Committee. —Messrs. Huffiiagle, Staunton aud Baboo Ram-, 
cumtil Sen. 

General Committee. —Dr. Strung, Baboo Raijhamadhub Bauoorjee, 
Messrs. Willis and William Sturm. 

Annual Reports. 

The Annual Report of work done by the Society during the past 
year, was then submitted, and referred to the Committee of Papers. A 
Report from the Finauee Committee giving the result of the operations 
of the Society in its finance department during* 1843, was also read, and 
several statements connected therewith were laid on the table. The 
Reports were confirmed, and will appear in the Journal. 

Indian Wheat Question. 

A Report from the Wheat Committee, agreed on at a Meeting held 
on the 8th instant, and in continuation of former reports on the subject, 
was submitted, together with the replies which had been received to 
the Committee’s enquiries. The report is as follows :— 
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Report of the Wheat Committee. 

The W^leat Comipittee having considered the question submitted 
to them, are of opinion, that it is one of the highest importanee as affect¬ 
ing the interests of this country, and beg to recommend the Society to 
nominate a Committee for the purpose of preparing Memorials to the 
Board cf Controul and Court of Directors, urging the admission of cor¬ 
responding advantages to drain from this country^ as have already been 
cu.'.c«;led to that from Canada. 

(Signed) William Storm, 

„ James Kuhe, 

,, G. T. Sfeede, 

,, C. R. PaiHSEP, 

„ Robert J. Lattby. 

On the motion of the IJresidont it was resolved, that it be referred to 
the Committee to submit a further report to the Society, embodying au 
abstract of the information contained in the papers now laid before the 
Meeting. 


Provmmi for Garden and Flower Seeds for 1844.— Horticultural Exhibi¬ 
tion in January. 

The next report submitted was from the Fruit and Kitchen Garden 
Committee, in accorddneo with the resolution passed at the last Meet¬ 
ing. The Committee state, that they have duly considered the subject 
referred to them, and now beg to append lists of the seeds, vegetable 
and flower, ordered from England, America and the Cape, together 
with a memorandum, showing the cost of each invoice and the total 
amount of. the whole consignment, which the Committee observe, is 
ninety Rupees more than the amount voted, because it was deemed 
desirable to add a little to the sum reserved for a supply of flower seeds 
from England, in order to make the assortment as complete as possible. 
The Committee suggest, that an interchange of seed be effected be¬ 
tween this Society and the Branch Society at Bhauglepore, the produce 
of their respective gardens. 

The Committee close their report by furnishing lists of the prizes 
to be awarded at the exhibition on the 13th January for the best speci¬ 
mens of foreign and indigenous vegetables and fruits, amounting to 132 
Rupees and four Silver Medals. The report was duly confirmed. 
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The Metcalfe HaU. 

The paper that was next read was a report of the proceedings of the 
Finance Committee in the question of furniture for the apartments of the 
Society in the Metcalfe Hall. The Committee state that, having pre-' 
viously visited the building, they took into consideration the quantity 
of furniture that would be required, that they agreed on the list ap¬ 
pended to their report, and requested the Secretary to obtain estimates 
from the Cabinet Makers of the cost thereo/j for submission at the pre¬ 
sent meeting. 

The Secretary laid on the table several estimates which he had re¬ 
ceived in accordance with the requisition of the Committee. Where¬ 
upon it was agreed, that the Committee be requested to make the best 
arrangements in regard to the furniture required, and that a sum not 
exceeding seventeen hundred Rupees be placed at their disposal fur that 
purpose. 

Proposed transfer of Prize offered for encouragitig Tree Cultivation in the 
Upper Provinces. 

The Secretary mentioned, that it would be in the recollection of the 
Members, that some time ago a prize of a Gold Medal and three hundred 
Rupees was placed at the disposal of the Society by Mr. 11. C. Tucker, 
to be awarded to the person who should shew the largest new plantation 
of trees in the Agra Presidency, at the close of the year 1842. This, 
offer had been frequently brought to public notice, but up to the pre¬ 
sent time, no claimant for it had appeared. He.uow begged to submit 
the following communication'from Mr. Tucker on the subject:— 

To the Secretary of the Ayri-Horticidtiiral Society of India. 

Sir, — I have to return you my thanks for the back numbers of the 
Journal, which I have read with much interest. It is painful to sec 
the extreme apathy which exists, relative to agricultural improvements. 
Who could have supposed that my Medal and Rupees 300 fur Tree¬ 
planting, would have remained unclaimed to the present time! Is there 
any prospect of any one coming forward now? If not, will it not be 
better to divert the Prize to some other object of agricultural utility ? 

To three of these desiderata, I would beg to draw the attention of the 
Society. 

1st.—A good vernacular Hand-book of Agriculture, Horticulture and 
Farming, suited to natives of India; giving them practical hints on the 
improvement of produce by change of seed, rotation of crops, artificial 
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grasses, the feediug of cattle, &c. &c., with a brief explanation of the 
raliomle. Such a work would also form a useful School-book. 1 
should give the preference to the llindostanee Persian character, as the 
vernacular, and character most widely used by respectable natives. 

:ind.—The best practical paper on the Oosur plains of the N. W. 
Provinces, giving their chemical analysis; the substances in which 
they arc- redundant and deficient; the best and cheapest means of re¬ 
moving, or neutralizing the former, and supplying the latter, t. e. the 
propoa. manure for such lat\(ls; the vegetable products, indigenous or 
foreign for which they are best adapted; the merchantable articles 
derivable from them; in short, the best means of bringing them under 
cultivation, or of otherwise rendering them available to increase the 
assets of the country. The settlement for 30 years having been 
concluded, any improvement of these barren plains will be clear gain 
to the people. 

3rd.—The erection and working of a full-sized Windmill, either for 
crushing sugar-cane and oil-seeds, grinding corn, raising water fur 
irrigation, draining jfieets, or any other useful agricultural purpose. 
The mill should be of the cheapest material, and simplest coustruetion, 
so as to serve as a model fur the natives. India, from its strong periodi¬ 
cal winds, seems peculiarly adapted fur the use of wind power; and 1 
feel sure, that a good cheap windmill once established, would be quickly 
and extensively imitated. 

Should the Society be of opinion that there is no hope of advantage 
from the continued exlpbition of a Prize for Tree-planting, I would beg 
that my Medal and Us. 300 may be transferred, and offered fur which¬ 
ever of the objects noted above the Society may consider most likely to 
lead to practical good. I leave the decision of this point, and of the 
details of the notification, to the judgment of the Society. 

With every best wish that, in native phrase, “ the shadow of the 
Society may be increased,” 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) H. CAana Tuckeu. 

Pinnanne, near Moorshedabad, \ 

I5th December, \Si3. ) 

Resolued. —That Mr. Tucker’s communication be referred to the Com¬ 
mittee of Papers for report. 

Read a letter from Mr. Groom, Florist, of Clapham Rise, near Lon¬ 
don, giving some directions fur the cultivation of bulbous and tuberous 
plants. 
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The thanks of the Society were given to Mr. Groom, and his cora- 
r^^unication was referred to the Commilteo of Papers. 

Mr. Storm presented a few apricots grown in his garden, at,Chandani, 
near Calcutta. 

Captain E. P. Nisbet, commander of the Agincourt, was unanimously 
elected a free Member of the Society, on the proposition of Mr. Staun¬ 
ton, seconded by Mr. Huilhagle. 

In consequence of the lateness of the hour, several communications 
and presentations were retained for the nex^ Meeting. 


(J^eduesday, the XAth of Fehruary, 1811.^ 

William Griffith, Esq. Vice President, in the chair. 

The gentlemen proposed at the last Meeting were duly elected 
Members of the Society ; viz. 

Messrs. R. M. Stephenson, William Dampier, It. Farquharson, K. H. 
Hewett, George Massey, William Hamrail, James Campbell Shaw, and 
J, II. Miller. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as candidates 
for election :— 

George Edward Edmonstone, Esq. of the Civil Service, proposed by 
Mr. Thos. Tonnochy, seconded by the Secretary. 

R. V. Thurburn, Esq. Kishuaghur, proposed by Mr. John Storm, 
seconded by the Secretary. 

Preseiitalions to the Library. 

1. Calcutta Journal of Natural History, &c. No. 16.— Presented by 
Dr. McClelland. 

2. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 58.— Presented by the 
Society. 

3. The In^ia Journal of Medical and Physical Science, No. 1 of vol. 

—Presented by the Proprietor, 

4. The Calcutta Literary Gleaner, No. 12 of vol. 2.— Presented by 
the Proprietor. 

Garden. 

1. A pomegranate tree from his garden at Serampore.— Presetited by 
Capt. Earle. 

Capt. Earle mentions, that this layer is taken from the tree which 
produced the very superior specimens submitted by him at the general 
meeting of the* Society in October last. 
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U. Two small cacoa plants from Capt. Marquard’s garden at Chitta¬ 
gong.— Forwarded, by A, Sconce, Esq, Mr. Sconce promises to send^a 
good supply of plants at the close of the year when the pods will be 
ripe. 

1’he Secretary stated, that these plants had reached in a very sickly 
state, and were immediately transferred to the Society’s garden. 

3. A- further supply of capsicums, the produce of his garden at 
Dinapore .—Presented by Mr, Burnell. 

•Me. Burnell observes, thjit these are much larger than the capsicums 
he presented last year to the Society. The seed is available to Mem¬ 
bers. »’ 

4. A few seeds of a variety of melon, (Cucumis dndaim,) received by 
the last mail .—Presented by John Slikeman, Esq. 

Mr. Stikeman states that this melon is grown in England as a 
curiosity : it is the size of an orange, possesses a thin but firm rind, and 
is very fleshy and palatable. 

The Secretary intimated that he had distributed these few seeds to 
parties who were likely to give every attention to the culture of the 
plant. 

.'5. A very perfect bunch of grapes, the produce of a vine growing in 
the compound of his residence in Calcutta .—Presented by W. Storm, Esq. 

Mr. Storm intimates, that this vine was pruned in September, and the 
grapes arc now all ripe. The vines which he pruned in Nov. and Dec., 
Mr. Storm observes, do not show any blossom or hardly any leaves yet, 
which is attributed to the lateness of the cold season. 

C. A quantity of vine cuttings of the black and white Bidana vine, 
and of the Muscatelle and Hubshee, the produce of the Lucknow So¬ 
ciety’s garden .—Forwarded by Captain G. E. Ilollings. 

7. A small supply of English asparagus seed .—Presented by Major 
T. E. A. Naplelon. 

8. A fulther supply of Tinnevclly Senna seed ,—Presented by James 
Cowell, Esq. 

9. A basket of the su\)erior sweet potatoe of Mauritius, the produce 
of the Society’s garden, was placed on the table. The Secretary men¬ 
tioned, that about three and a half cottabs of ground are now occupied 
with this useful vegetable, all produced from the three plants which 
were presented by Mr. Henley in July last. 

Museum. 

1. Sample of oil expressed from the country almond .—Presented by 
A. T. Smith, Esq. 
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2. Samples of flax from Moughyr.— Presented by Mr ../. Wnltuce. 

3. Two pieces of cloth of a very delicate texture, mauufactured from 
the fibre of the pine-apple and of the Senseviera {ieylanica„with sam¬ 
ples of fibre in a dyed state.— Presented by Miss Dam/. 

(Further particulars regarding the above presentations will be found 
in the body of the Proceedings.) 

■1. Specimens of Indian, American, Cape and French flours.— I*reseuled 
by the Secretary, on behalf of a Correspondent. 

The Secretary informed the Meeting, thabMr. Wood, Superinieir«!(Blit 
of the Strand Mills, had favored him with his opinion on these samples. 
The Amcriean fl«ur he considers to be the finest in color, while the 
French is the best dressed: but neither of them are in so healthy a state 
us the Indian sample. Mr. Wood observes, that East Indian Wheat will 
make as good flour for bread, in point of flavor, as the Cape produce, 
and the color can be much improved, though in this respect it is nut 
likely to be made equal to Cape flour, but on an average, the wheat of 
the former country is as full grained as that of the latter. Mr. Wood 
.-idds, that it would not prove of much advantage to get wheat seed from 
the Capo for culture in India, but the importation of seed for that pur¬ 
pose from N. S. Wales would be likely to be very beneficial to this 
country. 

j. Sample of the wood of the Dalbergia lauccolaria, and an assortment 
of seeds of cocoa, nutmeg, &c. the produce of the Iloyal Ilotanic Oarden 
at Peradinea, near Kandy.— Presented by J. C. Ondaatje, Esy. Jiliny 
Siipcrinlcndent. , 

(!. Sample of cotton, the produce of his garden at Euxar. from accli¬ 
mated seed.— Presented by Capl. S. ll. Goad. 

7. Samples of cotton grown at Jutliia, Ceylon, from New Orlean.s and 
iiuurbon seed.— Presented by the Uon'hle T. ll. Maddode, Esy. 

The Secretary intimated that he had been favored by Mr. Willis, 
Chairman of,the Cotton Committee, with a detailed report'on these 
samples. Mr. Willis thinks highly of the quality of the llourbon Cotton, 
but considers the New Orleans to bo an inferior specimen. The former 
IS valued at from to 6</. per lb., the latter at 3i/. to 3id per lb. 

8. A plough and a cultivator, manufactured at .Agra, under his su¬ 
perintendence.— Presented by T. J. Pinnie, A’.w/. 

t). A very neatly finished plan of the (iarden of the Bhauglepore 
branch Society.— Presented by Major Napleton, on the part of the Society. 

Indian Wheat Question. 

A long tabuli^r stiitement and report, founded on the information ob- 
;idncd by the Whetit Committee, and prepared in accordance with the 

(J 
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resolution passed at the last meeting, were placed on the table. The 
Secretary stated, that these papers had not yet received sufficient con¬ 
sideration ,at the hands of the Committee to admit of his reading them 
on the present occasion. He merely alluded to the circumstance to 
shew that some progress had been made, and in order to enable the 
meeting to come to some resolution with the view of considering this 
important question before the next general meeting of the Society. 

After some little discussion, it was moved by Dr. Griffith, seconded 
b)^4£r. Lakin, and resolv^, that a Special meeting of the Society be 
lield so soon ns circumstances will admit, to receive and take into consi¬ 
deration the report of the Wheat Committee, and tkat the Secretary 
give duo notice of the same. • 

Adjudication of Prizes for Callle. 

The next paper submitted was the following Report of the Cattle Com¬ 
mittee :— • 

The Committee appointed to arrange for the Cattle Show of 1811, beg 
leave to report, that the exhibition took place at the 'J’owii Hall pre- 
Vnises on the Ist of February. 

Members of the Committee Jireseul. 

Messrs. C. R. Prinsep, Charles Iluflhagle, and .lames lluiue. 

Mr. John Hughes was requested to assist the Committee in their 
selections. 

'The following awards were then made .— 

j Imported Neal Callle. 

For the Prize ofl'ered for the best specially imported Bull of the yeai 
ISdS, a Roan Bull, Devonshire breed, was sent in by Mr. A. Ruse; out 
in consequence of no other competitor offering, a Prize for this fine 
animal could not be awarded 

For the Prize for the second best specially imported Bull of 184.3, 
there was' no competition. 

The Prize for the best imported Cow of any dcuomiuation was ad¬ 
judged to a Roan Cow imported in December 184.3, per Vernon. But this 
animal not having been entered as the property of Government, al¬ 
though specially imported as a gift for the Rajah of Nepaul, and no 
claim being made on behalf of Government, the silver Medal was awarded 
to Mr. Caleb Ladd, for his English Pole Cow, imported per Ship Mary 
Bonnington. 

Produce. 

The gold .Medal was given to Mr. C. J. Richards tor his country bred 
Cow " Lena.” 
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For the best Bull Calf of any denomination calved in 18'43, the gold 
2'Icdal was given to Mr. A. Rose, for his red and white Bull Calf drop¬ 
ped by the Cow alluded to above. This award,was mad^ with the 
proviso, that the Calf was the properly of Mr. Rose, and should it be 
ascertained that this animal is also the property of Goveriimcnt, the 
M(idal to be given to Mr. J. Wallace for his Red Bull Calf, partly 
Devonshire, and imported in December 1843, now six months old. 

For the best Cow Calf of any denomination, calved in 1843, the silver 
Medal was awarded to Mr. J. Wallace, for.his Black Devonsh..Cj4Ue\v 
Calf, dropped in January 1813. 

• For the best dross, the produce of different varieties of Cattle, in¬ 
digenous to this ccsintry, there was no competition. 

Imported Sheep. 

For the 1st, 2d and 3d Prizes, we had not any competition. 

I’rodnce. 

1 he gold Medal was awarded to Mr. Wra. Storm, for his three-ipiai- 
icr-bred Kwes, as the beat wooled cross presented. 

The silver Medal was given to Mr. John Muller, for the second best 
descrii>tion of the same cross. For the Cth, 7th and 8lh Prizes there 
was not any competition. 

Since the foregoing report was drawn up, your Committee have been 
•■'ormed by Mr, Rose, that the Red and White Bull Calf referred to 
loiacr till, head of Produce, is his “ own individual property,'' your 
liiivc accordingly awarded him the gold Medal for the 

io'.i' --i, 

Signed C. R. PaiNSsr, 

„ C. Hci'l’NAOI.K, 

., James Hume. 

. . • 

I'lio Report was duly coniirmed. 

llorticuli..riil. E.iiiibitioH. 

A Report from the Fruit and Kitchen Garden Committee, regarding the 
show of fruits and vegetables held on the 31st of January was next read. 
The Committee cuter iuto some details respecting the various descrip¬ 
tions of vegetables, &c, that were exhibited, and close their Report by 
annexing a list of Prizes awarded to the successful candidates, amount¬ 
ing to one hundred and thirty-two Rupees and two silver Medals. The 
Report of the Committee was confirmed. 
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Pt ixe of three hiinilreil Itupees and a e/old Medal for a gortd VerHacular 
Hand-Pool of AyrieuUare, Horlicutlure and Farming. ' 

• t 

'I'lie Minutes of the Committee of Papers, to whom was referred the 
rnmmunication of Mr. H. C. Tucker on the proposed transfer of his 
Prize of tliree hundred Rupees and a gold Medal offered in 1841, for 
encouraging tree plantation in the Upper Provinces, to whichever of the 
three desiderata named in ^lis letter, the Society might deem most likely 
ti*^ad to practical good, ^^re next submitted. Dr. GrilTith considers 
thill the second proposal of Mr. Tucker, (the best practical paper on 
the Oman- plains of the North Western Provinces,) is to comprehensive, 
and would require such jiersonal investigation, that it is not likely to 
be carried through. The third, (the erection and working of a full- 
sized Windmill,) Dr. Griffith thinks, may be left to private cntcrprizc. 
Rut the first, (a good / craacKfer Hand-book of Agriculture, Horticulture 
and Farming, suited to l?latives of India, in the Hiudostannee, Persian 
char.acter, as the vernacular and character most widely used by respec¬ 
table natives,) Dr. Griffith is of opinion, would be invaluable, w hile its 
lireparation would also be comparatively easy; and he thinks that 
the Society could not in any way add more soundly to its reputation 
than by aiding in the preparation of the same by some addition to Mr. 
Tucker’s Medal and Donation, and by the exercise of its judgment on 
the book when completed. 

Dr. .Mouat perfectly coincides in Mr. Griffith's views, and thinks that 
such a work, carefidly compiled and translated, wonld be nearly as 
useful for education, as it would he for Agricultural purposes. He is 
also of opinion that Rupees 1,000 would be well bestowed to accoin- 
jilish so desirable an object. It should not be merely a transcript oi 
any F.iiropean Hand-Hook, but in a great measure original, and speci¬ 
ally adapted to this country. 'I'he second project proposed, Dr. Mount 
regards aS quite impracticable, there being (to the best of his belief,) no 
one in this country, with sufficient leisure to devote to such an under¬ 
taking, who possesses fiic requisite qualifications. 

Mr. Hume is of opinion, that the first of the three propositions is the 
best, certainly the most practical and immediately useful to the multi¬ 
tude; but he is not prepared to recommend the Society to come under a 
promise to add Rs. 1,000, or even Rs. 700 to Mr. Tucker's premium. Mr. 
Hume thinks, however, the sum olfered by Mr. T. might he given for 
the work, the Society taking upon itself the cxpences of public.ation, 
and bringing it out at the earliest moment their funds will allow, giving 
to the Author the entire proceeds of the Vernacular Kdition, and re- 
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si'i viiig tlic proCils of the Knglish edition to itself, if it ahouhl hi\vc one 
l^vopared. 

On tlieso minutes bcinp: read, some discussion ensued ;»H'licn I)r. 
firiffith having intimated that, on a reconsideration of the subject, ho 
vv.as in favor of the viovra taken bv Mr. linmc; it was resolved to .adopt 
them accordingly. The Secretary was requested to intimate the same 
tiir Mr. 'rncker’s inform.alion, and to make^such arrangements as he 
might deem necessary,^ with a view to give publicity to the offer 


(.'iiUii'altini of Hi MHHglijr. 

A communicatiofl from Mr. .f. tValiacc rcsiieeting (iie s.ample of flax 
•alluded to among the presentations, was next read. Mr. VVall.ace state.s. 
th.at these samples are a portion of several tons wbieh have been grown 
at Monghyr by his brother, and th.at the only improvement observable 
is in tbeir cleanness and their being a slight degree softer than the pro¬ 
duce of former years from the same cultivation. Mr. Wallace inti- 
m.atcs, that he intends shipping this flax to Dundee, the port to which 
bis hist batch was sent, and will hcrefatcr acquaint the Society with the 
result of the sale.s. 

Mr. Wallace adds with regret, that after several ye.ars’ labor with a 
view to establish flax cultivation at Monghyr, and after having taught 
the art of dressing the article to many parties, his brother will be com¬ 
pelled to abandon the speculation, unless the Government give sonm 
encouragement; he therefore requests the Hssista:icc of the Society m 
bringing the subject to the notice of the Authorities. 

In connection with the above letter, the Secretary drew the .attention 
of the meeting to a report of the Flax Committee, with its appendices, 
on the nature and prospects of Flax cultivation in India, which was 
presented .at the meeting of the Society in November 1841, together 
with the lettijr of Mr. Secy. Maddock, wherein it is stated, th.at “ Hi.s 
Lordship in Council is much inclined to doubt whether any bounty or 
reward fronr Government is necessary, or would be jusLiflable for 
ihc support of this undertaking, since the cultivation of Flax can no 
longer be considered a doubtful experiment,” and suggested with re¬ 
ference thereto, that Mr. Wallace be requested to furnish further de¬ 
tails regarding his cultivation. 

The meeting agreed to this suggestion, and further directed, that the 
samples bo referred for report to tbe Flax Committee, preparatory fo 
the Society talking into eonsidcration the request contained in Mr. 
Wallace's communicatiTui. 
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Mmmfadme of Cloth from the thread of the Pine-Apple and Moorva, 
^ ^ (Senaeviera Zeylanica.) 

An interesting communication from Miss Davy, in reference to the 
samples of cloths manufactured from the fibre of the Pine-Apple and 
Moorva or Moorghie, (Senseviera Zeylanica) already noticed among the 
presenltations, was next submitted. Miss Davy mentions, that having 
been solicited by the late Dr. Spry to endeavour to manufacture cloth 
fifllh the pine-apple thread, she has, after much difficulty and many 
obstacles to her efi’orts, at last succeeded. Miss Davy states, that, 
the principal manufacturers in Dacca positively rcfil'scd to undertake 
making it into cloth; at length a weaver, in the jungles, near Dacca, 
undertook it, and the piece of cloth now submitted is the result of his 
experiment which. Miss Davy thinks, with a little more experience, 
and proper directions being given as to the mode of dressing the cloth 
when taken out of the loom, might be made equal to that of Manilla. 
In reference to the cloth of the Senseviera Zeylanica, Miss Davy 
observes as follows 

“During my residence in the Mofussil, I met with a plant which 
is known to the Natives by the name of the Moorghie; the only use 
they make of the thread, is to twist it into a very fine kind of bobbin, 
to suspend ornaments round the neck, and the Braminical thread 
is sometimes made of this fibre. I now send a specimen of some cloth 
I have made from this leaf; it is by no means what 1 could wish. I 
prepared the thread in the same manner the Natives usually do; it is 
too wiry and stiff, and they have spun and wove the coarse and 
fine fibres indiscriminately together, which gives it a very uneven and 
irregular appearance; but if the coarse fibres are carefully separated 
from the fine, and the thread made more pliant and soft, no doubt a 
very beautiful cloth may be manufactured from it, as with the aid of a 
mangle and a press, it will take as fine a gloss as silk. It takes most 
brilliant colours. I send a specimen of two different colours, and one 
of the pine-apple, whiefi however is not equal to the Moorghie thread.” 

'I'he examination of these cloths and of the thread in a dyed state, 
excited much interest. On the proposition of Dr. Huffnagle, seconded 
by Mr. Storm, it was resolved, that the best acknowledgments of the 
Society be tendered to Miss Davy for her interesting communication and 
samples, and that she be requested to accept the sum of one hundred 
rupees to cover the expense of manufacturing these fabrics. 

The Secretary brought to the notice of the Society, in connection 
with the present subject, that so long since as at a meeting in June 
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1839, tbe Society was favored by Mias Davy with “specimens of a 
thread prepared from the wild pine-apple plant of Assam,” and the 

attention of the Members was on that occasion drawn, “ to the value 

• • 

which the beautiful texture of the thread was likely to prove in the 
manufacture of the finest fabrics.” The samples in question were 
transmitted to the then existing Committee of Agriculture and Com¬ 
merce of the Royal Asiatic Society, with a request, that they might be 
submitted to the inspection of manufacturers and the intrinsic value 
of thread obtained, but up to the present ^ime, no report had 
received on the subject. In reference to the Sensevicra Zeylanica, 
wSich has long boeu known for tbe strength of its fibre, he begged to 
place on tbe table eamples of fibre and rope made therefrom, which 
were presented to the Society by Mr. Greenlaw, also, at the meeting of 
January 1839. In his communication, Mr. Greenlaw stated, that ex¬ 
periments were then being made to ascertain whether it could be 
“ worked up into rope, and if so into what kin^s and sizes, and to see 
whether it could not be used instead of hemp in the packing of Steorp 
Engines.” It was further observed in the same communication, that 
the Marine Board intended getting up “ a good quantity of it to try it 
on a large scale for ropes, if on trial on a small scale it is found equal 
in strength to coir or hemp.” 

The Secretary was requested to place himself in communication 
with the Superintendent of Marine, in order to obtain further informa¬ 
tion in the matter alluded to by Mr. Greenlaw. It was likewise 
determined that a portion of the samples presented by Miss Davy be 
transmitted to the Society of Arts and Royal Asiatic Society, and that 
the attention of the latter Society be brought to the samples formerly 
transmitted. 

Oil from the Nut of the Terminalia catappa, or Country Almond. 

A letter was read from Mr. A. T. Smith, at Jessore, regarding the 
sample of oil expressed from the nut of the Country Almond, (Termina¬ 
lia catappa,) already referred to under the head of presentations, also 
a report thereon by Dr. Mouat.—(See Journal, vol. 2, part 2, page 539.) 

Importation of Wheat Seed from Australia. 

The Secretary begged to submit a communication from Baboo 
Mutteeloll Seal, suggesting the importation of Wheat seed by the So¬ 
ciety from the Cape and New South Wales. The Baboo offers his 
services in placing any quantity of seed that might be entrusted to him 
in the hands of his agents in the various Wheat districts of Behar and 
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Upper India, with directions to have it properly sown and iitteuded to, 
and to communicate the result to the Society. (This communication 
will be ft)und in vol. 2, part 2, page 545 of the Journal.) 

With reference to this communication, the Secretary drew the at¬ 
tention of the meeting to the measures which were taken in 1839 by 
the Society, to obtain a quantity of seed corn from abroad. From a 
memorandum he held in his hand, it would appear, that in August 
1840, a consignment of seed, consisting of upwards of 130 bushels, was 
reaeived by the Society, ^nd distributed to mure than one hundred 
persons resident in Bengal, Behar, the N. W. Provinces and Central 
India. The Society also offered on that occasion to be the mediifm 
of obtaining corn seed, on a large scale, for all persons desirous of 
procuring seed for trial on their lands; but, with a single exception, 
this offer met with no response or encouragement. 

The meeting having taken into consideration the suggestion of Baboo 
Mutteololl Seal, and the remarks of Mr. Wood, it was agreed, that the 
sum of £20 be placed at the disposal of the Secretary, in order to obtain 
a supply of seed corn from Launceston and Sydney. 

Bhauglepore Branch ./igri-Uurlicultaral Sucicig. 

The papers next read to the meeting wore two communications I'roni 
Major Naplcton, Secretary of the Branch Society at Bhauglepore. 
Major Napleton advises the despatch of a plan of their public garden 
to be presented to the Hon’ble the President, Vice-Presidents and 
Members of the Parent Society, with an expression of their hope, that 
their endeavours to fay out 14 beegahs of ground usefully and ornament¬ 
ally have not altogether failed, and a request, that the Society will 
forward the plan for the inspection of the Hon’ble the Vice-President 
in Council, with a request, that he will allow 50 copies of the plan to 
be struck off at the Government Lithographic Press, for presentation to 
those of the Subscribers who have not yet seen the garden. 

Ill a second communication, after returning thanks ‘for the very 
handsome present of the English Fruit Trees, and conveying their 
assurance, that every possible moans shall be employed to bring them 
to maturity. Major Napleton adds:— 

“ The wishes of the Fruit and Kitchen Garden Committee touch¬ 
ing an interchange of seeds between this Institution and the Parent 
Society, shall meet with every possible attention. 1 have a very large 
garden of my own in full cultivation, from which I 'shall collect seeds 
as well as from the public garden, and I am quite sure this arrange¬ 
ment ivill meet the entire concurrence of every Member of this our 
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Branch Society. I shall now bring to notice the very great assistance 
qjid support we continue to receive from Dr. Griffith, Superintendent 
Hon’ble Company’s Botanical Gardens. He is a r^l friend tp Agricul¬ 
ture and Horticulture, and so readily and cheerfully contributes what¬ 
ever is iu his power to give, and what he considers will prove useful to 
us with reference to the climate and temperature of Bhaugulpore, that 
we should be ungrateful indeed were we not thus publicly to acknow¬ 
ledge his kind services.” 

The best thanks of the Society were givei^to Major Napleton fon^is 
communication, and the Secretary was requested to intimate the grati¬ 
fication afforded ts the Parent Institution by the success which has at¬ 
tended the efforts of this useful Branch Society. It was further direct¬ 
ed, that the request conveyed in regard to the plan of the garden 
should be attended to. 

Application to the Court of Directors for trammislion of Agricultural Seeds. 

The Secretary stated, that it would be very apparent to Members, not 
only from the above communications of Baboo Mutteeloll Seal and 
Major Napleton, but from several others which had been read at late 
meetings of the Society, how great a desire was felt by many Members 
to improve the agricultural resources of the country by a distribution 
and interchange of useful seeds. However well inclined, the Society 
might be to assist in promoting the views of such public-spirited indi¬ 
viduals—and the constant distribution that was being carried on was a 
proof of this desire,—it could not be expected t^at the funds of the 
institution were sufficient to itaeet all demands, or to carry out the 
objects contemplated to any great extent. He begged in connection 
with this subject, to call the attention of Members to the handsome 
offer of the Honorable Court of Directors, as contained in the following 
extract of their letter. No. 25 of 1B42, in the Public Department, dated 
the 21st December, (in reply to the Society’s application of the 13lh 
September 1841,) which was submitted with Mr. Deputy Secretary 
Baylcy’s letter of the Ist March 1843, at the general meeting of the 
Society in April last:— 

“ We shall, however, be disposed to meet the wishes of the Society 
to a certain extent, when the direct communication between Suez 
and Calcutta, by Steam, is effected, and shall take opportunities of 
sending occasional supplies of such seeds as are deemed of importance, 
by the most speedy conveyanceand with reference thereto, to enquire 
whether the present might not be deemed a fitting time to address 
the local Government again on the subject, with a respectful request 
that they would transmit such application to the Honorable Court. 

h 
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The meeting perfectly coincided in the above suggestion, and the 
Secretary n-as directed to address the Government accordingly. 

Progress of the Pubttc Garden at Lucknow, and proposed Dislribution of 
Seed, the produce of the Garden ., 

An interesting communication from Capt. G, £. HolUngs, in charge 
of the. Public Garden at Lucknow, was next read. Capt. HolUngs 
enters into detail regarding the various cultures in the garden. Hitherto 
th^season has been particularly favorable, there is promise of abun¬ 
dance of Fruit from the Loquat trees, and it seems from the number and 
strength of the blossoms, that there will be a good. Mangoe season. 
Capt. HolUngs mentions, that there is a very fine crop of Tobacco from 
seed sent by the Parent Society. The Arrow Root cultivation promises 
very well, as well as the Cotton from acclimated seed. In regard 
to Vegetables, the garden can boast of many excellent specimens raised 
from seed supplied by life Parent Society, also various beautiful descrip¬ 
tions of Flowers from seed commissioned by Captain HolUngs from Eng¬ 
land. The Strawberry Plants and Apple Trees are not so forward, Cap¬ 
tain HolUngs adds, as the Cantonment ones, but they are very healthy, 
and he expects next year to be able to spare some thousands of the former 
to friends at Cawnpore, Seetapore, and at other neighbouring stations. 

Captain HolUngs concludes his letter with the following liberal and 
considerate offer:— 

“ In furtherance of the objects the accomplishment of which is con¬ 
templated by the Society, 1 shall be happy to give any of the Members 
who may require them acclimatised seeds of every fruit, flower and 
vegetable which I may succeed in rearing; and if yon think proper, 
you may advertise that any application made to me will be attended to 
—the seeds will be furnished gratis, but the parties receiving them will 
have to pay the expences of transit.” 

The Secretary intimated that he had requested the favor of Captain 
HolUngs sending an assortment of seeds for distribution to Members of 
the Society in the Lower Provinces, and would take opportunities of 
notifying this offer to parties in Upper India, to admit of their availing 
themselves of it also. 

The best thanks of the Society were tendered to Captain HolUngs for 
his kind and liberal offer, and for the interest which he takes in promot¬ 
ing the cause of Horticulture. 

Munjeetf or Indian Madder. 

The Secretary mentioned that he had been favored by a Member of 
the Society with a communication regarding the article Munjeet, or 
Indian Madder, of which he begged to read the following extract:— 
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“ Have you ou the Records of the Society any account of the culti¬ 
vation of the article of Munjeet, or Indian Madder, in the district 
where it is principally, I believe, grown in this coijntry; viz^Purneahf 
It is cultivated also in Nepaul, and perhaps in other places besides 
I’urneah, of our own territories. It is an article which, I think, is 
deserving of greater attention than has been paid to it, and it is 
worth the while of the Society to institute some enquiry into its mode 
of culture, &c., and endeavour thereby to improve the quality, if possi¬ 
ble, of the kind usually sent to the Calcutta market, or, if this 
practicable, to import some of the French or Dutch Madder seed. The 
Madder seed should be imported from Marseilles vid Egypt, to ensure 
its being landed here fresh and good.” 

In reference to the above query, the Secretary drew the attention of 
the meeting to an article from the pen of Mr. Hodgkinson, which is pub¬ 
lished in the second volume of the Transactions of the Society, giving 
some directions for the cultivation of Kuropeln Madder, (Rubia tinc- 
turum,) and presenting a supply of the seeds to the Society. He also 
begged to mention, that he had just been favored by Mr. Cathcart at 
Piirneah, whom he had addressed on the subject, with the following 
particulars ;— 

" Your correspondent has been led into error in supposing that Mun¬ 
jeet or Indian Madder is cultivated or produced here. Munjeet is sole¬ 
ly produced in Nepaul, and the higher ranges of hills bordering upon 
the Morung, whence it is brought by the natives of the hills for sale 
in this district. It is bought here by the native Mahajuns, and sent to 
Calcutta; this may have given rise to the idea that it was a natural 
production of this district. The Munjeet is said to be the Rubia cordi- 
folia, quite distinct from Rubia tinctornm, and is reckoned much wferior 
as a dye. 

“ When at Daijeeling I observed either the Munjeet, or a nearly alli¬ 
ed species, growing abundantly wild in the neighbouring forests, from 
which circumstance I should suppose, that it was partly gathered in 
the wild state, and this latter circumstance may account for its inferi¬ 
ority. Perhaps Dr. Campbell at Darjeeling, or the Resident at Nepaul, 
could give more correct information on this subject.” 

Dr. Griffith informed the meeting, that his attention had been lately 
directed to this article from the marked desire expressed by a Batavian 
gentleman of procuring live plants; and he immediately wrote to Dr. 
Campbell, at Darjeeling, Mr. Vansittart at Musoorie, and M^jor Jen¬ 
kins, mentioning this to them, and recommending the plant to their 
notice, that in case any increased demand arose for it, India might 
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not be behind hand in supplying it. Dr. Griffith stated, that he had 
already received samples from Dr. CampbeU, which he would submit 
at the next meeting, with any other musters that might be sent to 
him, and when suf^cient comparison had been made, he would draw 
up a short account of the plant for the Society. Dr. Griffith added, 
that in making comparison between it (Munjeet) and the European 
Maddqr, it is to be remembered that the former is a very distinct spe¬ 
cies from the latter; the Madder being the root of the Rubia tinctorum, 
tl^ Munjeet of the Rubia munjisthar of RoxHurgh, R. cordifolia of 
Botanists, according to Dr. Royle. 

The meeting was of opinion, that it would be advisable to watt 
the result of the present enquiries before taking ffirther steps in this 
matter. The Secretary was requested to tender the thanks of the So¬ 
ciety to its correspondent for his suggestion. 

Communication on variom subjects. 

A letter was read fr6m W. E. Underwood, Esq., Collector of Sea 
Customs at Madras, intimating, that the forty barrels of Cotton seed 
despatched in October last to the Society by the Madras Government, 
is not the produce of the Coimbatore Cotton Farm, but was received 
from Liverpool in December, 1842. 

Letters were also read from the Society of Arts, Royal Horticultural 
Society of Cornwall, the East India and China Association, and from the 
Chamber of Commerce at Manchester, tendering their acknowledgments 
for the first volume of the Society’s Journal. 

For all the foregoing presents and communications, the best thanks 
of the Society were accorded. 


( Wednesday, the \Zth of March, 1844.^ 

The Hoa’ble Sir J. P. Grant, President, in the chair. 

Messrs. R. V. Thurbnm, and G. E. Edmonstone, who were proposed 
at the last meeting, wens duly elected Members of the Society. 

Presentations to the Library. 

1. Report of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, N. W. Provinces, on 

the administration of Civil Justice, for the year Presented by the 

Qovefpmenl of the N. W. Provinces. 

2. The Moulmain Almanac and Directory, for 1844.— Presented by 
G. E. Barr, Esq. 

The India Journal of Medical and Physical Science, No. II. ofvol. 11- 
—Presented by the Proprietor. 
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Museum aud Garden. 

1. Samples of Cotton grown from foreign seed in the Deyrah-Dhoon, 
and eighteen samples of Wheat and Barley, all the produce of accli¬ 
mated seed, grown in his experimental Farm at {>elhi.— Presented by 
G. H. Smith, Esq. 

The Secretary submitted a report in detail on the grain samples with 
which he had been favored by Mr. William Haworth. The report was 
banded to the Committee of Papers, and'the other samples were 
referred to the Cotton Committee. ^ 

2. A few seeds of the Phormium tenax* or New Zealand Hemp, 
gathered in the (district of Nelson, in May, 1843.— Presented by James 
/I. Wood, Esq. , 

3. Sample of Coffee, the produce of his garden at Monghyr.— Pre¬ 
sented by W, C. Breen, Esq. 

Mr. Breen observes, that the article has been a good deal broken, 
from the native gardener who prepared it nof sufficiently understand¬ 
ing the operation, still he considers it good upon the whole, and of 
excellent flavor. 

Two reports on this sample were submitted from Messrs. Speede and 
Owen. Both reports speak welt of the flavor of the article, but add, 
that the berries appear to have been taken from the tree in rather too 
ripe a state, which may account for their broken appearance, and defici¬ 
ency of colour. 

4. A small supply of Sreenuggur Onion Presented by Captain 

II. Huddlestone. 

Captain Huddlestone promises to send a furtlicr quantity of this 
superior description of seed on his return from Almora to Gurhwall, 
and an additional supply in August or September next. 

а. A few Locusts of the legion which caused so much havoc last 
year to the indigo and wheat crops in the Upper Provinces, caught at 
Nudjuflghur, near Cawnpore.— Presented by J. W. Roberts, Esq. 

б. A smalt* bouquet, containing some fine specimens of Snapdragon, 
variegated Larkspur, Dahlias, &c., with a few Hyacinths from the bulbs 
lately imported by the Society.—Pmenfed by Geo. Wood, Esq. 

Indian Wheat Question.—Petition to Parliament, 

The proceedings of the Wheat Committee in reference to a petition 
to the two Houses of Parliament, was the subject that first came under 
consideration. The Committee state, that in pursuance of the resolution 
passed at the late special meeting, they have duly prepared, and beg to 
snbmit a form of petition for the approval of the Society. [This Petition 
will be found al page 317, Vol. II.] 
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It was moved by Mr. Speede, seconded by Mr. Staunton, and 
Resolvedr-ThaX the petition now read be adopted, and that it be forth¬ 
with duly, engrossed on parchment, in duplicate, signed by the Presi¬ 
dent, and afterwards circulated for the signature of resident Members. 

Resolved. —That the Earl of Auckland be requested to present the 
Pkition to the House of Lords, and Joseph Hume, Esq. to the House 
of Commons. 

Manufacture of Cloth from the fibres of the Pine-apple and Senseviera Zey- 
lanica] (Moorva, or MoorgMe.) 

In continuation of the interesting letter from Missr Davy which was 
read at the last meeting, the Secretary stated, he had the pleasure 
to submit another communication on the same subject, with which he 
had been favored by that lady. After returning her thanks for the 
resolution which was come to at the last meeting. Miss Davy states 
that, in compliance with the request of the Society, she begs to send 
two handkerchiefs of the pine-apple thread, one embroidered and one 
plain; also one of the Moorghie thread, with a pair of cuffs of the same 
worked in silver for the sleeves of a lady’s dress. Miss Davy then 
goes on to observe as follows 

“ As I could not get the natives of this country to work the point 
lace stitches equal to the Nuns in the convents in Manilla, I have had 
them embroidered in silver, a style of work, in which the natives of 
India excel. It will work as well as thread. I have sent some thread 
of each kind, that the manufacturers in England may try if they can 
get it spun by maciiinery, but there is not sufficient to make cloth. 
The pine-apple thread is not very fine, being the coarser fibres which 
have been separated from the fine and set aside for the embroidery. 
There is no doubt but that the Moorghie thread, when prepared 
with as much care as I have taken with the piue-apple, will be more 
generally'useful. If the Chamber of Commerce should think it of suffi¬ 
cient public importance, and will place a small sum of money at my 
disposal, (as I have no funds of my own), I will prepare a sufficient 
quantity of thread for the experiment to be made in England to manu¬ 
facture into cloth. The diief expence will be the spinning, which 
I think must, for some tii#e at least, be done in this country. The 
thread must be prepared when the leaves are green, as nothing can be 
done with them in a dry state." 

The Secretary was requested to send these cloths and fibres to the So¬ 
ciety of Arts and Royal Asiatic Society. It was also directed that a copy 
of Miss Davy’s communication be handed to the Chamber of Commerce. 
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Battglepore Branch Agri~HortkuUural Society. 

,A letter from Major Napleton, Secretary of the Branch Society at 
Bauglepore, was next read. Major Napleton states he has great plea¬ 
sure in reporting that the two glazed cases of English Fruit trees, which 
were transmitted by the Parent Society, have reached their destination 
in excellent order; all the trees are alive and thriving. Major Napleton 
encloses an account of the third show of the, season, which took place 
in the public garden o^the Branch Societv. on the evening of the 3d of 
February. 

The thanks of the Society wore given to Major Napleton for sending 
ttis account, whidh was referred to the Committee of Papers. 

Communications on various subjects. 

From John Owen, Esq., presenting memoranda on the manufacture, 
&c. of Black Tea, as adopted by the Muttock Te#Company in Assam, and 
on the method of collecting Opium, as practised in the same country;' 

From Mr. J. A. Wood, some particulars respecting the New Zealand 
Hemp, alluded to among the presentations. 

These communications were referred to the Committee of Papers. 

From Mr. J. Wallace, giving, in pursuance of the request of the Society, 
a detailed account of the operations pursued at bis Flax cultivation at 
Monghyr during the past season. (Referred to the Flax Committee.) 

In consequence of the lateness of the hour, a few communications 
were unavoidably delayed till the next meeting. For all those that 
were presented, the best thanks of the Society were accorded. 


(Friday, the I2tli of April, 1844.^ 

William Griffith, Esq. Vice-President, in the chair. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted ns candidates 
for election:— 

Alexander Grey, Esq., M. D. Seetapore,—proposed by Mr. John 
Allan, seconded by Mr. Wm. Storm. 

Capt. Henry J. Guise (28th N. I.) Commanding Ramghur Irregu¬ 
lar Cavalry Dorunda,—proposed by the Secretary, seconded by Dr. 
GriflSth. 

T. B. Oubbins, Esq, Civil Service,—proposed by Mr. Allan, seconded 
by Mr. Storm. 

Iiieut. Col. J. R. Ottseley, Agent Governor General S. W. Frontier,— 
proposed by Dr. Griffith, seconded by the Secretary. 
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Edward Pryce Griffiths, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. 
Alexander Sawers, seconded by the Secretary. 

Presentations to Library, 

1. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 59. — Presented by the 

Society. * 

2. Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, for the second 
quarter of 1843-44.— Presented by the Chamber. 

3. The Indian Review and Journal of Foreign Science and the Arts, 
No. 7 of Vol. I.— Presentedi>y the Proprietor. 

4. The India Journal of Medical and Physical Science, No. 3, of Voj. 

Presented by the Proprietor. 

Garden and Museum. 

1. A couple of China Orange trees, and a few Straits’ Pine-apple roots. 
—Presented by P. Peord, Esq. 

2. A small box of English fruit trees, received per Windsor. — Present¬ 
ed by Major Jenkins. 

The Secretary mentioned that seven only of the thirteen trees con¬ 
tained in this case had reached alive; and these were unfortunately 
in so poor a condition, that he was obliged to distribute them forth¬ 
with to resident members. 

3. A bag of Guano from Penang.— Presented by W. T. Lewis, Esq. 

Mr. Mackey, who presents this manure on behalf of Mr. Lewis, states 

that that gentleman has transmitted it with the view of ascertaining the 
sentiments of the Society on its application in this country, and whe¬ 
ther, if any quantity was sent round, the Society would be disposed to 
take it on its value, or rather cost of collection, shipping, freight, &{(;. 

It was agreed that the supply should be sent to the Sodety’s Garden 
for trial; Dr. Griffith having kindly consented to direct its special appli¬ 
cation. It was also agreed to await the result of such experiment before 
taking steps to procure a farther supply. The best acknowledgments 
of the Society were voted to Mr. Lewis for this presentation. 

4. Samples of Darjeekng Munjeet in an unripe and in a prepared 
state.— Presented by Dr. Griffith, on the part of Dr. Campbell. 

5. Sample of saccharine material obtained from the juice of Maize 
stalk, and of spirit distilled from the same substance.— Presented by 
C. B. Taylor, Esq. 

C. Sample of Carolina Paddy, of the third year’s growth in India. 
—Presented by F. Bellairs, Esq. 

An apricot grown in his garden at Howrah.— Presented by P. Ilomfray, 
Esq. 
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This is considered a very good specimen in point of size, being about 
4^ inches in circumference. An apricot which was presented by Mr. 
R. S. Homfray, at the April Meeting of 1840, the pfodnce of his garden 
at Barrackpore, was placed on the table for comparison. The latter 
is only Scinches in circumference. 

Indian Wheat Question—Petition to Parliament. 

The Secretary informed the Members that, in accordance with the 
resolution of the March meeting, he had transmitted the Petitions to 
Parliament, by the last mail, to the care oPthe Earl of Auckland and 
Jj)seph Hume, Es^. During the brief time allowed for their circulation, 
the Petitions had received the signatures of upwards of one hundred 
of the resident Members of the Society. The following is copy of the 
letter addressed to the Earl of Auckland;— 

To the Right Honorable the Earl of Auckland, G. C. B. 

My Lord,—1 have been directed by the Members of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society of India to request the favor of your Lord¬ 
ship’s presenting the accompanying Petition, relative to the introduction 
of Indian Wheat into British Ports on an equalized duty with the 
production of Canada, on their behalf to the House of Lords. 

They feel assured that the prayer of it will receive your approval 
and support. The interests of India alone are not concerned in the 
question; but are identified with those of the Agricultural, Manufactur¬ 
ing, and other classes of Great Britain. 

The Petition, and Report which accompanies it, enter so fully into 
detail, that I conceive it unnecessary to occupy ytour Lordship’s time 
with a lengthy communication: allow me however to add, that the 
Members of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society are convinced, 
that their Petition could not be entrusted to any one more able to 
appreciate the benefits resulting from the boon now sought, or more 
willing to urge them, than your Lordship, who, as Patrqn of the 
Society for a* period of six years, conferred so many benefits on the 
Institution, and thereby assisted to promote t^e development of the 
great agricultural resources of this vast portion of the British Empire. 

I have, &C. 

(Signed) James Hume, 

Calcutta, March 20, 1844. Hong, Secy. 

Horticultural Exhibition in May. 

A schedule of Prizes to the amount of two silver Medals and one 
hundred Rupeet, to be awarded at the next show, for the best samples 
of fruits and vegetables, foreign and indigenous, was submitted on the 
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part of the Fruit and Kitchen Garden Committee. It was suggested 
that the exhibition be held on Tuesday, the 7th proximo, at 6 4. u. , 

I'he Meeting agreed to the schedule, and the day proposed for the 
exhibition. The Members of the Committee were requested to act as 
Judges. , 

Carey TestmmM. 

The Secretary stated he had been favoured by the last mail with 
a letter from Dr. Royle, relative to the Bust 'ot Dr. Carey, of which 
the following is an extract:— 

India Home, 3lst January, 1844.—“ I have to acknowledge your Ipt- 
ter of the 13th November 1843, enclosing an order,^8 months after date, 
for £120 on Sir Claude Scott, Bart and Co. The wishes of the Society 
respecting the Bust of Dr. Carey, whom 1, as well as all the old Mem¬ 
bers, venerate for the zeal and discretion with which he originally 
suggested and founded the Society, and for the interest he continued to 
take in the Proceedings of the Society until the period of his death, 
shall have my best attention. As soon as the Clay Bust arrives, I will 
take all the necessary measures, visit the Baptist Society’s Rooms, and 
communicate with Dr. Carey’s son, so that the artist shall have every 
facility in making as good a likeness as is practicable with the mate¬ 
rials available. I will also call the attention of some Members of the 
Society of Arts, to the fact of the clay bust having been made by a 
native of India; I know not what are their regulations for awarding 
Prizes. 

The best thanks of the Society were directed to be tendered to Dr. 
Royle for his obliging compliance with its wishes. 

Society’s Journal. 

Some minutes from the Committee of Papers, suggesting that a 
change be made in the present mode of publishing the Society’s Jour¬ 
nal were, brought to the notice of the meeting. The Members are of 
opinion, that it would be more desirable to issue the numbers according 
to circumstances, instead of engaging to bring them out monthly. It 
was agreed that the question be brought forward for discussion at the 
next meeting. 

Munjeet, or Indian Madder. 

The Secretary intimated that since the February meeting, he had 
received from Dr. Griffith two samples of Munjeet, which had been 
forwarded to him by Dr. Campbell, the Superintendent of Darjeeling. 
The first, or unripe sample, came to hand too late to admit of its pre¬ 
sentation at that meeting, when the subject was under consideration ; 
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the second, or sample in a prepared state, was received only a few days 
before the present meeting. He had, intermediately, been favored with 
an interesting letter, in reference to both these ^samples, from Dr. 
Campbell, which if the meeting pleased, could be referred to the Com¬ 
mittee of Papers. Referred accordingly. 

Experiments for the Manufacture of Sugar from Maize Stalks. 

The Secretary intimated, that he had received a communication from 
Mr. C. B. Taylor, at Palamow, affording a detailed account of his 
attempts to manufacture Sugar from the stalks of Maize or Indian 
corn, samples of,which were on the table. He had also had some 
correspondence wit]^ Mr. Frederick Nicol, of Jessore, on the same 
subject. The attention of both these gentlemen was attracted to the 
subject from reading an account of some successful experiments which 
had been made in the United States. Both, it appears have as yet 
failed in their attempts from various causes, lAit they state their in¬ 
tention of persevering in their endeavours to procure a good article. 
With a view to assist in carrying out their intentions, the Secretary 
stated he had furnished them with a large supply of the superior des¬ 
cription of Maize which has been lately received from America, and 
had requested to be favored with further particulars of the'result in due 
course for the information of the Society. The Secretary added, that 
he had submitted Mr. Taylor’s sample to Mr. Cowell, who had oblig- 
ingly given him an opinion on it, to the effect that the article has 
“ evidently been burnt in its preparation, and possesses in consequence 
no granulation, and an acid empyreumatic taste, and that, in its present 
state, it is not likely to answer any purpose either for the grocer or 
refiner.” 

The Correspondence was transferred to the Committee of Papers, 
with a view to its publication in the Journal. 

Carolina Paddy. 

A Report from Mr. Haworth on the sample of Paddy, the produce of 
Carolina stock, alluded to among the presentations, was next submitted. 
Mr. Haworth observes, that as he has no idea of the quality of the first 
year’s seed from which the sample has been produced, he can only judge 
as it now compares with grain in his possession. Mr. Haworth states, 
that if the original seed was equal in quality to the general run of 
Carolina Paddy, the third years’ produce has degenerated very much, 
being a poor small grain, not equal to many of the Bengal kinds in 
quality, color, and size of grain. 
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In connection with the above, the Secretary stated he had lately 
received a communication from the Secretary to the Government pf 
India in jthe Home Department, submitting an application from the 
Colonial Assistant Secretary at Ceylon, for a supply of Carolina Paddy, 
for cultivation in the Northern Province of the Island; he,had also 
applications of a similar nature from Major Jenkins, in Assam, Mr. 
Chapman, at Chuppra, Baboo Sumboochunder Ghose, at Beerbboom, 
and from other Members. In consequence of these calls, he had again 
placed himself in communication with Messrs. Aaworth and Hardman, 
to learn if they had received any accounts of the seed which they had 
last year obligingly undertaken to endeavour to obtain for the Society, 
and from the following extract of a letter of the 'tth December, from 
their Liverpool correspondents, it would appear that hopes may be 
entertained of the receipt, shortly, of the desired supply. 

“ Carolina Paddy, for the Agricultural Society. As we have found 
that it would not be practicable to send our orders to America for seed 
Paddy to be here in time, to arrive in Calcutta so early as the Society 
require it, we have determined not to order any from thence, but to 
take our chance of selecting some good seed from any parcels which 
may arrive; we think it very probable that we may obtain the quanti¬ 
ty required, as the Carolina Paddy is said to be both early and good.” 

Messrs. Haworth and Co. add, that should the next mail bring them 
any information on the subject, they will not fail to communicate it. 
DisioliUiott of the IloogUy Branch Society. Formation of a Branch Gar¬ 
den at Benares. 

A letter was read from Dr. Esdaile, announcing the dissolution of the 
Hooghly Branch Society from want of support on the part of the 
Landholders in the District. Dr. Esdaile observes, that although the 
Society has failed in establishing a permanent Nursery Garden for the 
district, considerable good has been done by the distribution of seeds to 
the Native gardeners, and prizes for the best vegetables. By this means, 
the Kitchen vegetables have been much improved and spread over the 
country. *• 

A communication was likewise submitted from the Rev. James 
Sharpe, intimating the formation of a Public Garden at Benares, and 
requesting the assistance of the Sociiity in whatever way it can be ex¬ 
tended. It was agreed that every assistance consistent with the means 
of the Society should be afforded. 

Tea Seed from Assam. 

The Secretary informed the meeting, that he had been lately favored 
with a letter from Major Jenkins, the Commissioner of Assam, of which 
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he had the pleasure to read the following extract, for the information of 
t^ose who may be desirous of availing themselves of so good an 
opportunity of procuring Tea seed:— ^ , 

“ Should you know of any gentleman who may want Tea seeds from 
Assam, you will kindly let me know in time for the next season, 
I shall be happy to do my best to procure any quantities that may be 
required. 1 find this season, in one place or another, fully 80 maunds 
of Tea seed has been collected, and a good deal has been selling for 
SO or 100 Rs. a maund. The Assam Company have abandoned some 
•of their Barries, and apparently are not going to extend their remaiu- 
iBg plantations, so that next season 100 maunds of Tea seed might be 
readily commanded) and I should imagine the cost would not be above 
the lesser sum. 

Successful Cultivation of Potatoes at Darjeeling. 

A communication from Lieut. Col. Lloyd, dated from Darjeeling, 
respecting the abundant produce obtained frona his Potatoe cultivation 
at that station, was next submitted. After alluding to the circumstance 
of that place being capable of producing very good potatoes, and that 
they are available at a season (July, August, &c.) at which those pro¬ 
duced in the plains are not eatable, Col. Lloyd observes, that it may per¬ 
haps be interesting to the Society to learn the rate of increase at which 
this useful article may, by care, be produced there. In the year 1841, 
Col. Lloyd mentions a very large Potatoe was dug up in his garden; 
it weighed at first upwards of seven chittacks, and after it had become 
dry, fully six. There being a great number of eyes in this Potatoe, it 
was in the month of March 1842, cut into upwards of a dozen pieces, 
and planted in good ground, and its produce was 17 seers. These 
17 seers were planted in whole Potatoes in the early part of 1843, 
and have produced 9} maunds of very good Potatoes. The Bangalore 
Potatoes, Col. Lloyd states, was the kind from which the large one 
was derived. Col. Lloyd, adds, that “ as his Potatoes have^ this year 
(1843) produced many apples, he has forwarded a few for distribution, 
iu the hope that some useful varieties, and perhaps some better adapted 
to the climate of India, may be obtained by sowing the seed.” 

The Secretary mentioned the promised supply had not, up to the 
present time come to hand, and he feared it had been lost on the route. 

Commaacatvms On various subjects, 

1. From the Secretary to the Govt, of the N. W. Provinces, trans¬ 
mitting, by desire of the Hon’ble the Lieut. Governor, a report from 
Dr. Jameson, regarding the cultivation and manufacture of Tea in 
Kemaon. 
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2. From the Acting Superintendent of Marine, giving, in reply to 
Secretary's letter of enquiry, the result of trials made on rope manufac¬ 
tured from the fibres of the Moorgavie Plant. 

8 . From J. O. Price, Esq. Govt. Cotton Planter, communicating the 
result of sovrings, in the district of Dacca, of Cotton seed furnished him 
by the Society at the request of Government. 

Theae three communications were transferred to the Committee of 
Papers. 

4. From H. C. Tucker, Esq. dated Mynpoorie, lilst March, intimating 
his gratification at the resolution of the Society, in reference to the prize 
formerly offered by him, to encourage tree plautingi in Upper Indian 
Mr. Tucker observes, “ I am pleased to hear that your Society has 
decided in favour of a Vernacular Hand-book of Agriculture, Horticul¬ 
ture, and Farming, with reference to India; and that it will liberally 
take upon itself the expenses of publication. I trust that a really good 
and useful work may bh produced, combining with accurate scientific 
knowledge and an elegant idiomatic style, a thorough practical acquain¬ 
tance with the soils, climate, productions, and Agricultural manage¬ 
ment of the country. 

“ A similar work is included in the list of vernacular class books, 
which the new Delhi Translation Society propose preparing for the use 
of the Government institutions.” 

5. From Messrs. J. Mackey and Co. intimating their readiness to 
forward the request of the Society for a supply of seed corn from Syd¬ 
ney and Launceston, to their agent at the former place. 

6 . From the Under-Secretary to Government of Bengal, stating that 
His Honor the Deputy Governor will be happy to direct the Officers 
of the Government Lithographic Press to strike off 50 copies of the 
plan of the Bhauglepore Public Garden, if the Society are willing to 
incur the expense, which it is understood, will be from Us. 13 to Us. 
16 per copy, including drawing paper. 

Resolved ,—That a copy of the above letter be forwarded to Mi^or 
Napleton, for the information of the Bhauglepore Branch Society. 

For all the foregoing communications and presentations, the best 
thanks of the Society were accorded. 

A letter was read from Dr. Hoyle, enclosing a bill from Mr. Groom, 
the florist, at Clapham, amounting to £54, fur bulbs and tuberous roots 
forwarded to the Society. A report from Mr. Ross, Head Gardener, 
H. C. Botanic Garden, giving a very unfavorable account of these 
bulbs, was likewise submitted. It was agreed with reference thereto 
and to the large amount of the bill, that the Secretary be requested 
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to address Dr. Royle, with the view of some deduction being made 
by Mr. Groom. 


Wednesday, the 8th of May, 1844. 

William Gri£5tb, Esq. Vice-President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last General Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Members elected. 

The gentlemen proposed at the last Meeting were duly elected Mem¬ 
bers of the Society ; viz. 

* Dr. Alexander'Greig, Capt. Henry J. Guise, Lieut. Col. J. R. Ouseley, 
Messrs. F. B. Gubbins and E. P. Griffiths. 

Candidates for election. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as candidates 
for election:— 

* 

Hugh Vans Hathorn, Esq. Civil Service, Chupra,—proposed by Mr. B. 
J. Colvin, seconded by the Secretary. 

W. Rehling Esq. Indigo Planter, Rungpore,—proposed by Dr. Griffith, 
seconded by the Secretary. 

Lieut. Col. Andrew Horvey, commanding 30th Regt. N. I. Lucknow, 
—proposed by Capt. James Wemyss, seconded by the Secretary. 

Presentations to the Library. 

1. Calcutta Journal of Natural History, No. 17.— Presented by Dr. . 
McClelland. 

2. The India Journal of Medical and Physical Science, No. 3 of vol. 2. 
—Presented by the Editor. 

3. Reports upon the settlement of Zillah Etawah.— Presented by the 
Govt. N. W. Provinces. 

Garden and Museum. 

1. Two small boxes of vine cuttings, and a few arrow-root bulbs, 
from the Luqknow Garden.— Presented by Captain G. E. Uollings. 

These cuttings have arrived in excellent sprouting condition, not¬ 
withstanding they have been more than t^o mouths in reaching 
their destination. One box has been transferred to the Society’s Gar¬ 
den, the contents of the other are available to Members. The arrow- 
root bulbs are nearly equal in size to the generality of the produce of 
the Society’s Garden, but much inferior to the select ones. 

2. A further supply of Sreenuggur onion seed.— Presented by Capt. 
Huddlestone. 

3. Minute samples of starch and old English red wheat, and of husk¬ 
less and Lawsoneum barley.— by Melmoth HaU, Esq. 
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In bis letter forwarding the above grains, Mr. Hall mentions they 
have been grown at Goruckpore for three years following, and appei^r 
to him to.be worthy of distribution, lire starch wheat in particular 
was an object of great admiration to all who saw it. Mr. Hall adds, 
that he had no opportunity, from pressure of business, of taking, notes of 
the quantity of seed sown or of any other particulars ; but he hopes, 
this year, to give ample attention to the subject, and to communicate 
the result to the Society. It was agreed to transmit these seeds to 
Major Napleton for trial in the Bhauglepore Garden. 

4. Samples of cotton, the produce of acclimated American seed 
grown in the Lucknow Garden; a small supply of^ the seed, and k 
specimen of thread spun from acclimated cotton .—Presented by Captain 
G. E. HolUngs. 

The Secretary mentioned he was indebted to a Member of the Society 
for an opinion on this cotton, and to Mr. Alexander Wallace, (firm of 
Henderson, Wallace and Co.), also a member, for a report on the 
thread. The cotton is described as “ apparently from New Orleans 
imported seed, of very short fibre, and somewhat weak, and the color 
discolored from not being picked probably in due time or in wet 
weather.” Mr. Wallace gives the following opinion on the thread:— 

“ 1 have examined the specimen of yarn spun from acclimated 
American cotton you sent me. My opinion is, that as a specimen of» 
yarn, it is decidedly bad, whilst the cotton from which it has been spun 
would appear to be of a good quality. It is remarkable for its softness 
and the whiteness of, its colour, and great care must have been taken 
in clearing it from seeds and dirt. Having been spun with the native 
hand-wheel, or probably with the fingers, the yarn is so very uneven, 
and BO much twisted, that it is difficult to judge of the staple or length 
of the fibre. It is so unequally twisted, that it varies in quality from 
No. 20s. to No. 40s., or less technically speaking, some parts of the 
threads are so fine that 40 hanks would be required to weigh lib. 
whilst others are so coarse, that 20 hanks would make that weight. 

“ If the same cotton i(*ere spun at home with a mule jenny, I think it 
would make very fair 40*., worth by last Manchester accounts 9id. 
to 9gd. per lb., and 50s, ll}d. to ll|d. per lb. or here at the present 
market price 4 annas 4 pies for 50s., and for 40s. 4 annas 2 pies per 
morah of 20 hanks.” 

5. Two small bales of Kuppas, grown at Goruckpore, from two kinds 
of foreign seed received from the Society .—Presented by J. //. Bridgman, 
Esq. 

These cottons are supposed to be the produce of Bourbon and 
Egyptian seed. The first is described, as a good cotton, fibre rather 
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short, bat strong and soft, and the wool somewhat easily detached 
^om the seed. The staple of the second is not very long, but it is of 
good color and pretty strong, and may be considered a fair specimea 
of the variety acclimated here. 

6 . Spp^cimen of cotton grown from acclimated seed, in his Garden at 
Buxur.—Presented hy Captain S. P. Goad. 

This specimen is supposed to be the produce of acclimated Mew Or¬ 
leans or Tennessee seed : the color is fair, but fibre somewhat weak, 
compared with the same grown in Bengal. It is however considered 
to be a good merchantable cotton, and is likely to iLnd a ready sale 
fn England. 

7. Samples of cotton in different states, viz. in pod, kappas, and 
divested of the seed, the produce of acclimated New Orleans seed.— Ite- 
ceivedfrom the Society's Nursery Garden. 

In a memorandum from the Garden overseer, which accompanied 
the above samples, it is stated, that three and a half beegabs of ground 
are occupied by this cultivation. That a maund and a quarter of lup- 
pas has already been collected, and more will be shortly available. 

8 . Two specimens of Thibet blankets, dyed by Munjeet of diflerent 
shades of crimson .—Presented by Dr. A. Campbell. 

Publication of tJu! Society's Journal in Paris in lieu of a Monthly Issue. 

The first subject that came before the Meeting for discussion, was 
that relative to the proposed change in the mode of publishing the* 
Society’s Journal, which was alluded to at the last Meeting, and post¬ 
poned for settlement to the present. The Secretary laid on the table 
a few copies of the eleventh number of the second volume just re¬ 
ceived from the press, and stated, that the 12th or last number of the 
volume was now in hand, and would probably be published by the end 
of the present month, or about four months after the period it should 
have made its appearance as a monthly Journal. He stated, that this de¬ 
lay had originated in consequence of the amount of original matter placed 
at the disposal of Society being inadequate,.to the demand, and, in 
consequence, the Committee of Papers had recommended, in their 
minutes, which were read at the last Meeting, that it would be desirable 
to publish the Journal in parts without reference to time, and it was 
added, that this change would also admit of much greater care in com¬ 
pilation and revision. The Secretary further observed, it was probable 
that four parts, sufiScient to form a good-sized volume, could be got 
out during the year, should the Meeting sanction the change now 
proposed. 


k 
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After some little discussion, it was proposed by Dr. Griffith, seconded 
by Mr. Storm, and resolved, that the suggestion of the Coinmitte; 
be adopted, and that a Journal in partt, be substituted for the former 
monthly issue. 

Horticultural Exhibition. 

A list of native gardeners to whom prizes to the amount of 100 Rs. 
were awarded at the show of indigenous and foreign vegetables and 
fruits held on the 7th instant, was next submitted. The remarks 
appended to the list mention, that among the vegetables were some 
good samples of leek, lettuce, asparagus, potatoes, ginger, carrot, and 
Windsor beans. The two latter, in particular, were Vi’ell deserving of 
prizes, as they have been produced out of season. There was only one 
basket of Brussels’ sprouts. The celery and artichoke were inferior, 
but prizes were given with the view of encouraging the growers to 
take more pains in future with their cultivation. The maize from 
American stock is stated to have been good. Of fruits, it is observed, 
that the leechees, peaches and mangoes were not wanting in quality, 
but there was a very poor display of them, considering the favorable 
season for these varieties. The pine-apples were good, as also a basket 
of melons, the produce of Cabool seed received by the Society from 
Colonel Stacy in 1840-41. Silver medals were offered for the best sam¬ 
ples of grapes and apples, but there was not a single basket of either. 

, The name of Mr. Richard Dodd was added to the Fruit and Kitchen 
Garden Committee, on the proposition of Dr. Huffnagle, seconded by 
Mr. Heatley. 

Further particulars regarding Munjcet or Indian Madder. 

The Secretary stated, he had the pleasure of submitting additional 
particulars regarding the culture of, and mode of, dyeing with Munjeet 
with which he had been favored by Dr. Campbell, the Superintendent 
of Darjeeliqg, in continuation of his interesting letter, which was read 
at the last Meeting. * 

The best thanks of thq Society were given to Dr. Campbell for his 
communication, and for the samples which accompanied it; the former 
was referred to the Committee of Papers. 

Colton Culture at the Society’s Nursery Garden. 

The Secretary intimated, that he had been favored with the follow¬ 
ing Report on the samples of acclimated New Orleans Cotton, alluded 
to among the presentations, by a Member of the Society, to whom the 
institution was already indebted for various useful suggestions. The 
Report, he was happy to add, was very favorable, and encouraging;— 
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“ The specimens of Kuppat and of cleaned Cotton from New Orleans 
|eed grown at the Nursery from accUmated seed, and of which you ask 
my opinion, are indeed excellent of their kind ip every respect, and 
afford me further proof (if I needed any) of the correctness of the 
opinion,which I have long entertained, and which I gathered from 
the results of many experiments made by myself during some years, 
viz., that the New Orleans seed acclimated here of Ist, 2d and .3d des¬ 
cent, produces a better wool than the seed which we import from the 
States;—its staple being superior in all respects in length and strength 
of fibre, in its greater softness or silkiness of feel, and also in its 
holour. The sitmplea which you send for my opinion possess these 
improved properties in a great degree, and is a cotton very well suited 
for the home markets. Its value I cannot quote, but I should ima¬ 
gine it would bring from Sid. to 5§d. per lb., which were the quotations 
I find in December last, (prices have since risen,} at Liverpool, for fair 
to good fair ' New Orleans, Mobile, &c.’ 

“ I may here mention incidentally to you, that on one occasion at 
Garden Reach, I discovered that the cotton wool of the 3d descent from 
New Orleans seed actually verged upon a long stapled cotton, with the 
charauiteriatics of the latter in a freeness from the wool of the seed, and 
the seed of a black or dark colour. I did not carry on the experiment 
further, which I regret, as I think it likely that with the care 1 took of 
the plants (giving them a Garden cultivation, and substituting an open^ 
or silicious soil for the natural one,) I should have succeeded in pro¬ 
ducing a long stapled cotton from New Orleans seed of original importa¬ 
tion ! I mention this to prove to you, that acclimated seed yields better 
cotton in my opinion than the same (New Orleans) seed produces in 
the West. 

The pods which yon send, resemble those grown by me in all res¬ 
pects, size, colour, &c. 

“ I do no| think the accUmated seeds are smaller than these imported, 
and from which they sprung. 

“ 1 think you should make up a bale of this cleaned cotton from ac¬ 
climated New Orleans seed, and send it home for a particular report.” 

Dr. Hufinagle, who was present, fully coincided in the opinion ex¬ 
pressed in this Report. He stated that, had he not been informed to 
the contrary, he should have pronounced this cotton to be the produce 
of the United States. 

It was resolved to carry the above suggestion into effect by trans¬ 
mitting a bale of the cotton to the Hon’ble the Court of Directors. 
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Manufacture of Cloth from the Thread of the Moorghee, (Semeviera 
Zeglamca.) 

The nc](t paper ^bmitted to the Meeting was the following letter 
from the Secretary to the Chamber of Commerce, in reply to the So¬ 
ciety’s communication in reference to Miss Davy’s suggestiop, which 
Was read at the March Meeting, for a small snm of money to be placed 
at her disposal by the Chamber, with the view of enabling her to pre¬ 
pare a sufficient quantity of thread from the Moorghee fibre for an 
experiment to be made in England to manufacture it into cloth. 

To Jambs Hums, Esa. Honorary Secretary to the Horticultural and Agri-^ 
cultural Society. • 

Sir, —I had the pleasure to lay before the Chamber of Commerce 
your letter of the 22d ultimo, relating to Miss Davy’s experiments in 
the manufacture of cloth from the thread of the Pine-apple and Moorva. 

Appreciating duly the public spirited exertions of that lady in her 
interesting researches, the Chamber hopes these will meet with all the 
success they merit, and lead to useful results. 

Having no funds applicable to general purposes, the Chamber is not 
in a position to afford, as a body, pecuniary support to the prosecution 
of the contemplated experiments; but ail propositions involving 
subscriptions, it has to leave to be entertained by the Members se¬ 
parately as they judge to be right. 

* The Chamber desires me to express its acknowledgments for your 
interesting communication. 1 have, &c. 

(Signed) W. Limond, Secy. 

CatciiUtt, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, April 16, 1844. 

The Secretary was requested to communicate to Miss Davy, the 
result of the Society's application, and to suggest the best means of 
carrying her wishes into effect. 

Commurucations on various subjects. . 

1. From S. H. Robinson, Esq. presenting a few brief notes on the 
cultivation of Sugar-cane'in Bengal. 

2. From Mr. Ross, Head Gardener H. C. Botanic Garden, presenting 
a paper on the best mode of propagating various shrubs and plants in 
India. 

3. From Melmoth Hall, Esq. enclosing a tabular statement of the 
comparative produce of different varieties of wheat grown in England, 
extracted from a paper of Mr. J. Morton, in the first volume of the 
English Agricultural Society’s Journal. 
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The above three communicatione were transferred to the Committee 

Papers. 

4. From Major T. E. A. Napleton, Secretary Bhaiiglepore Branch So-' 
ciety, requesting, with reference to the reply from the Secretary to Go ver- 
ment, that the application of the Branch Society for copies of the plan of 
the Public Garden to be lithographed at the Government Press may be 
withdrawn, as they are quite unable to bear the expense of nearly SOO 
Rs. which, it is stated, would be incurred for the work. 

5. From Melmoth Hall, Esq. intimating that all the varieties of wheat 
and barley (forming portion of a supply which was transmitted to the 
Society by Dr. Royle in June 1843,) which were sent to him for trial at 
Gornckpore, failed to germinate. As other kinds sown at the same 
time and in the same manner and in similar soil have all thriven re¬ 
markably well, Mr. Hall cannot account for this failure save in attribut¬ 
ing it to some defect in the seed. Mr. Hall adds as%llow8:— 

“ Having for the last three years been in the practice of obtaining 
various flower and other seeds from England per Overland Mail, I may 
state here, as a warning to any one who may be desirous of doing the 
same, that if put up in tin boxes, soldered down, the chances are that 
not one will reach this country alive. There can be no reasonable hope 
of their doing so. Whereas, if simply put up in little packets, and 
enclosed in a common letter, the probabilities are that not one will fail, 
provided common caution is used in drying both seeds and paper. 
Four-sixths of ail seeds sent me in this way have sprung up, but in no 
case have I succeeded in obtaining a single plant from those packed 
in tin. They were in fact a mass of putridity when the box was 
opened.” 

6. From T. R. Davidson, Esq. intimating that the Society’s renewed 
application to the Court of Directors for occasional supplies of Agricul¬ 
tural seeds, was forwarded by the March Mail, and that the request was 
recommended to favorable consideration by the Government df India. 

7. From Messrs. Veitch and Sons, seedsmen and florists, of Exeter, 
stating in reply to the Society’s order, that sC large supply of flower 
seeds, consisting of 38 varieties, would be dispatched by the April Mail. 

For all the foregoing presentations and communications, the thanks of 
the meeting were accorded. 

Metcalfe HdU. 

At the close of the Meeting, Mr. flufihagle enquired as to the proba¬ 
ble time in which the Society would take possession of their apart¬ 
ments at the Metcalfe Hall. The Secretary stated that the Hall was on 
the eve of completion, and that a meeting of the committee would 
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probably be held in a few days to take into conaideration the means of 
liquidating the amount still due for the building. 


(Wednesday, the 12<A of June, 1844.J 

The Honorable Sir J. P. Grant, President, in the chair. 

The^minutes of the last, General Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Members Elected. 

t 

The gentlemen proposed at the last Meeting were duly elected Mem¬ 
bers of the Society, vis. 

Messrs. H. V. Hathorn, and W. Rehling, and Lieutonant Col. Andrew 
Hervey. 

Candidates for Election. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as candidates 
for election:— • 

Samuel Pryce Griffiths, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. 
R. Dodd, seconded by the Secretary. 

Sydney George Smith, Esq. Civil Service, Bijnore,—proposed by Mr. 
W. Hammill,—seconded by Mr. William Storm. 

Robert Townsend Allan, Esq, Attorney, Calcutta,—proposed by Dr. 
Huffnagle, seconded by Mr. Storm. 

Presentations to the Garden and Museum. 

1. A fine supply of artichoke, celery, cauliflower and trefoil (Trigo- 
nella corniculata) seed, the produce of Major Napleton’s Garden and 
the Public Garden at Bhanglepore .—Presented by Major Naphton, on 
behalf of the Bhanglepore Branch Society. 

2. Specimens of wheat, barley, oats, gram, dhall, safflower and pota¬ 
toes.—Pmented by Major Naphton, on behalf of the Bhauglepore Society. 

Major Napleton intimates, that the above are the very same samples 
which carried off the silver medals and money prizes at the last exhibi¬ 
tion of their Branch Society, held on the 6th May. The potatoes (nine 
in number) weigh 3 tolfts less than two seers, and were grown in Major 
Napleton’s Garden from Cherra Poonjee and Darjeeling stock. The 
potatoes were admired by the meeting for their good size and general 
appearance; the other samples were referred to the Committee for 
report. 

3. A small assortment of flower seeds from the Lucknow Public Gar¬ 
den, consisting of pinks, larkspurs, sweet-pea, geranium, sweet william, 
primrose, poppy, clarkia, stock, sweet sultaun, &c. &c., and a small box 
of narcissus bulbs .—Presented by Capt, G. E. HoUmgs. 
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4. A sample of Tapioca grown and manufactured at fais farm at 
Bferbboom.— Presented by Baboo Sumboochunder Ghose. 

The Baboo intimates, that the above is the result* of his first cxperi-' 
ment, and that if the article prove fit for the market, it is his intention 
to extend,the cultivation this year. The Secretary mentioned that Mr. 
Specde had reported on this sample to the effect that the color is good, 
but that it has not been su£Bcientiy fired, au^ the grains are thdrefore 
too small; further, that it wants the crispness of good tapioca, but that 
this may be remedied by its being properly sun-dried. 

, 5. A quantity of Daijeeling Munjeet seed.— Presented by Dr. A. Camp- 

bBI, SuperitUendenP of Datyeeling. 

6. Sample of Munjeet from Luckimpore.— Presented by Major Jenkins, 
Commissioner of Assam. 

Major Jenkins mentions that the price at Luckimpore for this 
Munjeet, is now under 1-8 a maund, and at that price little is brought 
down, but that any quantity can be had at a little advance. 

7. Samples of Nepaul Munjeet in a living and dried state; also fruit 
of the “ Hurra” tree, and leaves of the “ Sowah” and “ Assura” trees, 
used by the Nepaulese in the process of dyeing with Munjeet.— Presented 
by Meyor H. M. Laivrenee, Resident at Nepaul. 

8. A box containing four kinds of Arracan Rice in a cleaned and 
uncleaned state.— Presented by Capt. Bogle, Commissioner of Arracan. 

Some particulars regarding this rice will be found at page 1. 

Cidture of Carolina Paddy at Arracan. — Non-obtainment of seed by the 

Society. 

In his letter forwarding the samples of grain above alluded to, Capt. 
Bogle expresses a wish to be furnished by the Society with as large 
a supply of Carolina Paddy as can be spared. Capt. Bogle observes, 
that Arracan being a rice-producing country, it has long been his 
conviction that great benefit would accrue from the introduction of 
Carolina PadCty. A small quantity which was sent down to him some 
time ago by the Society, Capt. Bogle mentions, succeeded so admirably, 
that he has frequently applied for more, but has never been able to get 
a proper supply; he however considers it a subject of so much impor¬ 
tance, that he hopes the Society will give it every attention. 

The Secretary intimated, that in consequence of the marked desire 
expressed by many Members last year to give a trial to the Carolina 
Paddy in varioas parts of the country, it was determined to obtain a 
supply through the friendly Agency of Messrs. Haworth and Hardman. 
In consequence of the many applications which bad lately come before 
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the Society on the same subject, he had, since the last Meeting, again 
communicated with Mr. Haworth, whose reply, as given in the follojv' 
ing extract, be regretted to observe was unfavorable, and necessitated 
the postponement of a compliance with the request of Capt. Bogle and 
of other applicants till nest year :— 

“ I regret to say, I am advised by our Liverpool friends that they 
* had hot succeeded in oljtaining a lot of Carolina Paddy seed for the 
Society, such as was offered to them being inferior in quality, and not 
suitable for seed,’ therefore, in accordance with the spirit of our in¬ 
structions none would be sent, as it could not arrive here iu time fur, 
the sowing season. This will be a great disappointment to the Society, 
as it is also to us, as we had ordered a considerable quantity for our 
own cultivation. The original order was lost in the Memum, or it is 
most likely, the seed would have been procured in time from America, 
via Liverpool.” 

Additional particulars regarding Munjeet or Indian Madd-er. 

The Secretary mentioned, that in compliance with the request of the 
Society he bad applied to Major Lawrence for some particulars regard¬ 
ing the cultivation and preparation of Munjeet in Nepaul, and the mode 
of dyeing with it. Since the last Meeting, be had been favoured with a 
reply from that gentleman, enclosing an interesting communication 
from Dr. Christie on the subject. 

The best thanks of the Meeting were given to Major Lawrence and 
Dr. Christie for their kind attention to the Society’s request. Dr. 
Christie’s communication was referred to the Committee of Papers. 

Particulars regarding the Luctmow Public Garden. 

Two communications from Capt. Boilings, regarding the seeds and 
bulbs alluded to among the presentations, with some account of various 
cultures in the Public Garden at Lucknow were next read. In his first 
letter, dated 10th March, Capt. Hullings mentions that the fruit had set 
on the pear trees in their garden for the first time, that vhry fine straw¬ 
berries, loquats and artichokes were obtainable; one of the strawberries 
was exactly a tola in weight, and three seers of fruit were daily obtain¬ 
ed from the cultivation; the loquats were fully equal to three tolas. 
The vine, peach and apple trees were all very promising. Capt. Boilings 
has been successful in raising many plants from some melon seed 
brought by Col. Stacy from Candahar, but the Cabool surdah melon 
seed has not given good returns. The plants from English flower seeds, 
which were sent us a present from the late Uesident, Col. Low, are 
daily sending forth many beautiful flowers; and the sweet peas, Capt. 
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Iloliings mentions, are as handsome and luxuriant as can be met with 
Kuglaiid. Capt. Hoilings adds, that in accordance with the promise 
made in a former communication, he is complying with the requests 
of several Members of the Society, for seeds and plants from the Public 
Garden. 

Bliauf/leporc Branch Societi/. 

The papers next submitted were from Major Napleton, Secretary of 
the Bbauglcporc Branch Society. In his first communication (dated 
22nd April, which was omitted to be read at the last Meeting.) Major 
Napleton gives an account of the damage which was done to the Public 
Garden by a severe hail storm, which had been experienced about a 
month previous to the date of his letter. Besides this injury. Major 
Napleton mentions, that the corn fields in the vicinity of the station 
wore in some places beaten down, and fields of fine tobacco nearly des¬ 
troyed, every leaf having been perforated in several places. Major Na¬ 
pleton refers to the progress which was then making in collecting the 
seeds for the Parent Society, which have since been received, and are 
alluded to araon'g the presentations. He states, that among other sorts 
are six bottles of trefoil seed, the produce of some seed presented to 
them by Baboo Dwarkauauth Tagore, and gives the following account 
regarding it:— 

“ Altogether Uwarkanuuth sent me three sorts of clover or trefoil, 
all English. Two arrived in such a damp state, that they were useless, 
but a small portion of the third was sound, and from this the seed 
under notice was obtained. 

“ The plant grew rapidly and luxuriantly, and attained the height of 
nearly four feet; the flower proved to be yellow, and the seed crop was 
abundant. The Malices pronounced it to be the Piriug, which answers 
to the I’riyoHella caniiculala, vide Piddington, page 88 and Loudon 
page G14. I enclose a sample of the seed, and we shall be very glad to 
learn from the Parent Society under what denomination if is to be 
classed.* 

“ One thing has been proved, id est, that of all the Caubul and English 
trefoils, this attains much greater perfection, both in plant, and as a 
seed crop in this part of India; and it appears desirable therefore that 
it should be more extensively cultivated.” 

In a communication of a later date received since the last Meeting, 
Major Napleton encloses an account of the first show of the second 
year of the institution, which took place on the Cth of May, and at 

* Dr. Criflith has little doubt that tlio seeds are these of the yellow-flowered Melilotus or 
WcdicugOa— 
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which the two silver medals placed at its disposal by the Parent Society, 
besides money prizes, were awarded for various samples of grain, veg<y 
tables, and flowers.< Miyor Napleton adds that since their last re¬ 
port there has been an accession of seven Members, besides several 
donations in money, seed and plants. 

Communicalions on various Subjects. 

1. Ftom John Owen, presenting an extract from a work in pre¬ 
paration by him on the hill tribes bordering on the N. E. Frontier, 
shewing the rude method of manufacturing salt practised amongst the 
Nagas. 

2. From G. Tradescant Lay, Esq. Consul at Cantton, submitting h 
paper on the culture of the Mulberry tree in China, translated from a 
voluminous Chinese work on Universal tJeography. 

3. From J. Morris, Esq., presenting a MS. Catalogue of Plants grow¬ 
ing in the H. C. Botanic Garden, Calcutta, alphabetically arranged, 
with authorities and Natural Families annexed, 1837, by Mr. J. W. 
Masters. 

Mr. Morris states, that this Catalogue was purchased by him at a 
public sale, and he presents it to the Society with a view to its publica¬ 
tion, should they deem it desirable. 

(The above three documents were referred to the Committee of 
Papers.) 

4. From J. O. Price, Esq., Dacca, dated 16th May, applying for a 
further quantity of foreign cotton seed for trial in that district. Mr. 
Price also gives the following short acconnt regarding his attempts to 
cultivate exotic cotton in the vicinity of Siremoodec:— 

“ In the locality of Siremoodee the Natives grow a considerable quan¬ 
tity of the small Dacca cotton, which led me to think, that the exotic 
seed would also do well there; for the first two months after planting 
(which was not until the 27th of December), its growth was very quick, 
and indeed no cotton could have looked better, but during the month 
of March it grew very slowly and commenced blossoming when not 
more than a foot and ft half high, showing that the late planting had 
not allowed it time to arrive at a proper size before the yielding season 
came on; however in this it is like every plant 1 have ever cultivated 
when not planted at a proper season; still in this instance 1 must 
admit I was a little disappointed, not having been able to visit that 
district since the month of March until the other day. I had hoped 
that it would have been much improved, which, I am sorry to say, was 
not the case ; 'the person who was left in charge of it having entirely 
neglected it, and allowed it to become a bed of weeds, which is ever 
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ruinous to tbe cotton plant. On examining the bowl I found a small 
red worm in every bowl, which not only discoloured the cotton, but in a 
great measure killed the plant; but had the ground been kept clean,' 
this, 1 think, would not have been the case; but indeed until an experi¬ 
mental Farm is established, and the cultivation under my own eye, 
T will not be able to judge satisfactorily of the likelihood of success, 
which I hope Government will soon determine on doing. You'will be 
astonished when I inform you, that the cotton looks best on the poor¬ 
est soil I have planted it on, but this is occasioned by it being nearest 
to Dacca, and enabling me to have it cultivated as it should be." 

The Secretary informed the Members, that he had sent Mr. Price 
a portion of the acclimated New Orleans seed, the produce of the 
Society’s Garden, on which so favorable a report was given at the last 
Meeting. 

5. From Dr. Wallich, dated Cape Town, March SOth, enclosing copy 
of bis correspondence with the Rev. Mr. Livingstone at Latakoo, and 
Messrs. Dickson and Burnie, of Cape Town, towards giving effect to 
the request of the Society to be furnished with a quantity of the useful 
and hardy roots and fruits growing wild about Latakoo, and to the 
North of that place, as determined on at the Meeting of the Society in 
November last. 

6. From Capt. \V. W. Dunlop, Secretary of the Branch Society at Cut¬ 
tack, acknowledging the receipt of a supply of seeds from tbe Parent So¬ 
ciety, and requesting to be furnished with a quantity of Otaheite cane at 
the proper time of distribution. In reference to the culture of this des¬ 
cription of cane in their Public Garden, Capt. Dunlop makes tbe follow¬ 
ing remarks:— 

“ There is some Otaheite cane in the garden here, but 1 doubt whether 
it is of the finest kind, as 1 have been led to understand there are two 
descriptions of this cane, the one much thicker and of a darker color 
than the other. The cane was cut in February and after reserving 
a portion to plant out on new ground in the garden, tbe remainder 
(1,0U0) was banded over to Messrs. Mills and'Trevor for distribution in 
the District. In planting out the sugar cane, 1 tried two methods. 
The West Indian one, to put tbe cane in long pieces into deep furrows 
as soon as cut, and covering it lightly, watering just sufficiently to 
damp the earth, failed, as tbe white ants, attracted by the coolness 
of the earth destroyed it nearly all. The other method, by cutting the 
cane into lengths of a foot and a half long, and covering them up with 
dried straw in a hole dug in soft ground close to a tank, planting out 
in deep furrows when the sprouts began to shoot, covering lightly with 
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earth, but not watering for three daja, succeeded very well. When the 
shoots were two feet long, many of them were attacked by a small gre^ 
grub with.a black IvJad, which eat into, and lodged in the centre of the 
shoot and destroyed it.” 

7. From M^or T. E. Napleton, applying for a supply o^ various 
descriptions of seeds for the Bhauglepore Garden- 

The ‘Secretary intimate^, that the greater part of this request had 
been complied with. 

8. From Messrs. Veitch and Sons, Exeter, advising the despatch of 
the consignment of flower seeds, ordered last year. 

This supply has come to hand, and is now availabic'to Members. 

9. Prom the Secretary to the Society of Arts, returning thanks for a 
copy of the Annual Report of the Society, for 1842. 

Metcalfe Hall. 

At the close of the Mleting the following proposition relative to the 
Metcalfe Hall was made by Mr. Staunton, seconded by Mr. llulfuagle, 
and unanimously agreed to ;— 

“ That the Secretary of the Society be requested to obtain information 
from the Metcalfe Hall Committee, and report to the Society regarding 
the expenditure of the sum voted by this Society towards the erection 
of the Metcalfe Hall, and to ascertain whether any and what expense 
beyond the original fixed sum of forty-eight thousand rupees has been 
incurred.” 

On the motion of the Secretary, seconded by Mr. W. Storm, Mr. 
Richard Dodd was elected a Member of the Garden Committee in the 
room of Mr. Hugon, who has left for Mauritius. 

For all the foregoing presentations and communications, the best 
thanks of the Society were accorded. 
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A comparative account of Ike rehtive position of Landlords, 
Tenants, Ryots, Produce, Labor and Wages, in India and 
England. By A. Sconce, Esq., Bengal Civil Service. 


[The Committee of Papers have much pleasure in giving publicity to 
the following communication which, Mr. Sconce states, has been writ¬ 
ten off from some private notes relating to the returns of Agriculture 
in India and Kngland, and to the circumstances from which the 
euce observable springs. He entertains a very decided opinion, th:^^ 
movement not less earnest and influential than what is going on at 
home should be made in this country, and that, however imperfectly he 
has expressed his own opinion, perhaps it may lead to an agitation of 
the subject, which, he conceives, could not fail to prove beneficial.] 


It is my purpose to draw up a comparison of the relative 

> 

position of 'landlords, tenants, rents, produce, labour and 
wages, in India and England. There i§ something yet to 
be learned; something to be taught; something to be done 
by the public on these heads. It is a subject on which, in 
India, people are pretty well indifferent. Here we have not 
yet advanced to that state of civilization, in which the pover¬ 
ty of the poor forces itself upon the notice—for the discus¬ 
sion—of the rich. Instead of having to lament our want of 
foresight at any future day, is there any thing we can take in 
hand now to alleviate, or i^ we cannot alleviate the reality, 

2 D 
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to postpone coming evils, or which shall suffer the operation 
of experimental and more soothing measures than haggard 
impatience, if it come suddenly, w'ould permit. 

I begin with rent and produce. 

For England, I have not within reach that thorough 
detail which personal acquaintance with an Indian system 
and the statistical account of Scotland supply me, as re¬ 
gards this country and Scotland. In Porter’s “ Progress of 
Voi. 1 , p. 177 . the Nation,” the cultivated afea of England, 
in 1827, is shewn to have been 2.5,682,000 acres. In the 
Vol.3, p. I.'i7. same book, the annual value of landed pro¬ 
perty, (exclusive of dwelling houses, mines, &c.,) as assess¬ 
ed to the poors’ rales in 1841, is stated to be ,t.'JO,448,901. 
It is not absolutely accurate to compare the rental of 1841, 
with the cultivation of 1827, but we approximate the truth. 
This gross rental distributed over 25,632,000 acres, gives 
an average rent of iJl-3 an acre. I am not aware how 
much the returns of the income tax exhibit the exact rental 
of the cultivated land in England to be in excess of the 
above assessment, and it is of less consequence, for conclu¬ 
sions deducible from so wide data are too general to serve 
the purposes of a specific and exact comparison. 

Mr. Spackman in his statistics, taking the average pro¬ 
duce of England and Wales, in wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
peas, beans, and potatoes, assumes the average annual out¬ 
turn of an acre to be £6, that is, for the period of .-'bout twelve 
years extending from 1828: and allowing for more recent 
improvements, he considers the average of 1842 and 1843, 
to have risen to nearly £7 an acre. Rent is ordinarily con¬ 
sidered to be one-fourth of the gross produce. In this case, 
therefore, gross produce being £7, or Rs. 70, the rent on an 
average should be £1-15, or Rs. 17 an acre. 

As regards rent and produce in the Lothians, I find the 
Mr. Laings. following data given in the Atlas Prize 
Essay, on the authority of Mr. Gregg. The distribution of 
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the gross produce in that highly improved district is said to 
‘be as follows ;— 


Rent, . 

* .. 

... 33 

Expences, . 


... 47 

Interest and Profit, ... 

... . 

... 30 

• 


KM) 


Mr. Gregg, states, that rent there varies from £3-10 to 
£7 an acre. I will assume an average rent of £4-10 for the 
t^urpose of this cncpiiry. And thus, by the formula just 
quoted, rent being one-third of the gross produce, the total 
value of the gross produce (rent being £4-10, or Rs. 45 an 
acre,) becomes £13-10, or Rs. 135 an acre. 

The following statistics of parishes in Scotland I select 
from the statistical account of Stirlingshire. 

In Falkirk parish, rents are calculated in grain, conver¬ 
tible into money according to the prices of the year. Wheat 
alone is the grain in which the calculation is made. The 
ordinary grain rent is 10 bushels of wheat per acre. The 
average produce of an, acre is 40 bushels. The maximum 
money rent in dear years is £^-1,5; but in recent years the 
minimum rent, calculated at 50 shillings the quarter, appli¬ 
cable in cheap years, has been the average rent of the 
district, namely, £3-2-0 per acre, or Rs. 31. At the same 
price, rent being one-fourth of the produce, the valye of the 
gross produce becomes £13-10, or Rs. 135. 

Two estimates are given of the produce of different farms 
in the parish of Campsic. The details I need not copy; the 
result is as follows:— 

The produce of an inferior farm of 70 acres, rented at 
£110, is shewn‘to be worth £470; that is, the average 
produce per acre yields £6-14, or Rs. 67, the average rent 
per acre being £1-11, or Rs. 1.5. 

The produce of a better farm of 130 acres rented at 
£300, is shewn to be £1335. Here the average produce 
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of an acre is worth £10, or Rs. 100: the average rent being 
£2-10, or Rs. 25. 

In St. Ninian’s parish, the rent of the carse land is a grain 
rent, convertible into money, estimated at about a fourth of 
the average produce of wheat. This produce is about 5 
quarters, and therefore at the not high price of 50 shillings 
the quarter, the value of the produce is £12-10, or Rs. 125, 
while the average rent is £3-2, or lls. 31 per acre. 

Mr. Porter quotes from the same work an pccount of the 
agricultural produce of the parish of Dundee. 394'7 acres 
give an annual out-turn estimated at £29,912-10; or rather 
more than £7, or Rs. 70 an acre. The rent in this instance 
is not quoted, but it.may be assumed to be one-fourth of the 
produce of £1-15, or Rs. 17 per acre. 

These instances are suhicient to exhibit the position of an 
agriculturist at home. How low is the descent when we 
consider the produce of an Indian field ! In this quarter, for 
instance, the produce, rather above an average, may be stated 
at 40 arees (an aree yields about 7 seers of cleaned rice,) 
of paddy to the local hanee, equivalent to 100 arees the 
acre. The value of this produce at the rate of 10 arees for 
the Rupee, is Rs. 10 the a^re. Here, as elsewhere, the 
ryot-farmer retains one-half of the gross out-turn of his 
fields, and pays one-half in the shape of rent to his superior 
tenant of whatever grade. I will now insert an abstract, 
showing at one glance, the contrast between the produce, 
expressed in money, of land in India and England. 


District. 

■ Produce. 


Rent. 

Farmer's Share. 

Chittagong, 

Rs. 

10 

Rs. 

5 

Rs. 

5 

England, 


70 


17 

99 

53 

Lothians, 


135 

9 > 

45 

99 

90 

Falkirk, 


125 

99 

31 

99 

93 

Campsie, 


67 

99 

15 

99 

52 

Ditto, 

99 

100 

99 

25 

99 

75 

St. Ninian’s, 

9 > 

125 

99 

31 

99 

93 

Dundee, 


70 

>9 

17 

99 

63 
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I have no intention of discussing the principles of reve- 
‘nue assessments. It is rather my purpose^to shew, that the 
land in England yields in money ten times as much as the 
land in India; and to suggest, that if there be any advantage 
to be attained by reaching the higher rate; if it improve 
the condition of the labourer and of'the farmer, two classes 
who, apart from cities and towns, constitute the people of 
India, then the difference is worth studying, which rates the 
source of the.incomes of this people at a tenth of the whole 
means which are at this time available in England, to be 
distributed among those who are dependent on land. If an 
Indian farmer got the whole produce, he would still be im¬ 
measurably behind the home farmer : 1^ would still have to 
make up the difference between Rs. 10 and Rs. .53; or Rs. 10 
and Rs. 90. Indeed, the smaller share which he now enjoys 
of the gross produce, one-half rather than a fourth, is to him 
a matter of the greatest moment. Some day it may be ad¬ 
mitted, that it is equally so to us; some day when the 
feeding or starving of the people, when their peace or tur¬ 
bulence affect us more than the construction and mainte¬ 
nance of our personal fortunes ; some day, for instance, not 
now; but when we have grown older, when we have ad¬ 
vanced farther in the paths of intelligence and agitation, 
then, such questions as the fixity of tenure, and the establish¬ 
ment of poor laws may compel us to issue a commission to 
elucidate the then ancient history of evils which'are now 
green, to acknowledge the existence and trace back the ori¬ 
gin of certain rights or vested interesfs, which now it may 
be in our power to modify or reject. As I have said, the 
determination of the ryot farmer’s share in his crop is to 
him no trifling matter; and it will be well if at a future day 
the lost opportunity to regulate the amount of his interests, 
or to define the minimum of his interest in his jote, be not 
sensibly appreciated. How is it now with the ryots in 
Ireland; forty per cent, of the farms there average from 1 
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to 5 acres.* To relieve them, a commission supported by 
the best wishes, if not with the entire confidence of the 
whole empire, has been appointed. On looking nearer 
home, how little have w'e to congratulate ourselves on the 
condition of the people, to whose well-being we have to 
administer. » 

I have assumed the produce of land in this quarter 
to be 100 arees, worth 10 Rs. per acre. An arec is a 
measure of capacity, weighing 13J seers ; 100 arees are equal 
to about 33 maunds. Doubtless the value of the produce of 
an acre is, under various circumstances, in excess of Rs. 10. 
Sometimes the land yields two crops ; sometimes market ve¬ 
getables are grown;*'sometimes sooparee (betel-nut); some¬ 
times oranges; sometimes pepper ; sometimes tobacco: but 
when we speak of the agricultural out-turn of an entire pro¬ 
vince, that general average which is common to the entire 
population, furnishes the best basis for the discussion of 
speculative truth. 

How comes it then that the produce of an acre •in 
India bears no higher relation to the produce of an acre 
in Britain than 10 to 70, or to 100, or to 125, or even to 
135? If it be a secret, it i» worth investigating; if it be 
attainable, it is worth attaining;—that power of economical 
philosophy which would raise the produce of India tenfold in 
value, whether the difference be intrinsic and real, or nomi¬ 
nal and unsubstantial; or partly both ; the absolute worth is 
in favor of the larger denomination. It is easy fb conceive 
how high prices, not raised wages, may be of but equivocal 
advantage to the capitalist or labourer; but speaking gene¬ 
rally, and comparing a higher standard of value with a lower 
standard, the higher in itself confers a positive boon on those 
whose concerns are regulated by its rate. It denotes an ele¬ 
vation in the scale of life ; it places men on the best vantage 
ground, by giving them the amplest means of supplying their 


• Ilurkaru, Tid October, 1841. 
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necessities either from their own markets, or from the mar- 
kets of the world. On what then is the d^tinction. found-' 
ed, that describes the produce of an English farm by the 
numberilOO, while the Indian farm is described by 10? 

It cannot be owing to an actual dill’erence in the value 
of money in both countries; for wefe money scarcer and 
dearer in India, thbre could be no foreign trade. But it 
may be that production, and the articles produced are cheap ; 
in other word^ that wages arc low and food cheap; and it 
is chiefly to the consideration of this point that I would con¬ 
fine myself. Money, rupees, or shillings, or pounds, is 
only a conventional mode of expressing the relative value 
of different articles produced in diflerent'^countrics. Though 
an acre of wheat in England be worth Rs. 100, and in India 
Rs. 10, it does not mean that the produce in the one case is 
40 bushels, in the other 4 bushels; for all that the money 
value shews, the produce in grain may be nearly equal: and 
to ascertain the actual relation which the produce of an acre 
in one country bears to the produce of another, we must have 
recourse to a standard or denomination common to both. 
This standard is labour. I look upon the value of labour, 
as upon the value of any commodity, as being determined 
first of all by the cost of production. If you cannot go to the 
expence of producing anything, you cannot have it. The 
cost of production of labour, is the food of the labourer—the 
quantity of/ood by the support of which he lives and works. 
By enabling him to live, you enable him to work. And it is 
by the determination of this cost of working ; by the deter¬ 
mination of the power of an acre of land, in England and in 
India, to maintain this cost, that we may learn what, in each 
country, the power amounts to, and what is the worth (not 
in money but) in labour of the produce of an acre. 

It has been calculated by Lord Fitzwilliam, that a labour¬ 
er, his wife and three children, require weekly two-thirds of 
a bushel of wheat. The labourer’s w'ages should therefore 
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provide this support for himself and family. I will suppose 
an acre to produce 4 quarters, or 3!2 bushels. At the rate 
therefore of two-thirds of a bushel per week, thirty-two 
bushels would be equivalent to 48 weeks’ wages. An acre 
would keep a labourer for 48 weeks. 

The approximate 'exactness of this calculation may be 
otherwise shewn. In Mr. Tufnell’s Ifctter* to the Poor 
Law Commissioners, many instances are given of the 
weekly distribution of labourers’ wages. The details are 
given of what is expended on bread, meat, butter, potatoes, 
and so on. As may be expected, the families being dif¬ 
ferent, taste, frugality and management, or mismanagement, 
lead to varieties in ftie mode of expenditure. I will notice the 
effect of this in another point of view presently ; meanwhile 
let me quote these cases: a man, his wife and six children, 
consumed 7 gallons of flour; in another case, a man, his 
wife and four children consumed 6 gallons of flour. Now 
7 gallons and G gallons weigh respectively 421bs. and 
491bs., so that the assumption is borne out, of two-thirds of 
a bushel of wheat, which weigh 401bs. being requisite for 
the weekly use of a labourer’s family. 

In India I assume the weekly consumption of a family to 
be 21 seers of rice ; for instance, for the husband, daily 14 
chittacks, for the wife IS chittacks, for three children 22 
chittacks; in all 48 chittacks, or 3 seers daily. I believe 
most men who have directed their attention to this subject, 
will admit this estimate to be sufficiently moderate. Now 
100 arees of paddy produced on an acre, are equivalent to 
somewhat less than 700 seers of cleaned rice. And thus at 
the rate of 21 seers weekly, the produce of an acre, 700 
seers, will maintain a labourer’s family for 33 weeks. 

It appears then that if nothing but bread or rice entered 
into the support of a labourer, the productive power of land 
in England and India, expressed in the currency of labour, 


* Sunilary Reports. 
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would be in the proportion of 48; 33. That is, while an 
iinslish acre would be worth 48 weeks’ labour, an India acre 
would be worth 33 weeks’ labour. If this proportion were 
entirely exact; if no item had been left out which ought to 
be included, all other circumstances being the same, the ac¬ 
tual produce of the land in both countries would be repre¬ 
sented by the same, figures. If an Indian acre produced 33 
Rs., an English acre should produce 48 Rs., or as above 
assumed, the Jjidian acre giving 10 Rs., the English acre 
should give 14 Rs. But labour is not maintained by bread 
or rice only. A labourer lives also by salt, pepper, meat and 
fish. He may have begoons, gourds and radishes, turnips 
and potatoes. Clothes and a house are aa necessary as food. 

It is of course extremely difficult to determine to what 
extent allowances shoud be made for such items in a cal¬ 
culation such as this, and I can hope only to approach the 
truth more nearly, than is done by taking into account mere¬ 
ly the main article of food. 

Mr. Tufnell, the Assistant Poor Law Commissioner, from 
whose letter, dated 1st March 1841, I have already quoted, 
gives various labourers’ dietaries, shewing how their weekly 
wages arc expended. In order to shew the sum spent in 
food, compared with the whole outlay, I give these ex¬ 
tracts :— 

Total Weekly Ontlay. Cost of lirend. 



s. 

d. 
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Leaving out fractions, the cost of bread amounts to about 
/)5 per cent, of the whole. For every 55 weeks, therefore, that 
the labourer lived, he would re<i[uire the equivalent of 45 
weeks’labour to expend on articles other than bread. ^ Or the 
produce to be expended being 48 weeks’ labour, it follows 
by the same proportion, that while 2G weeks’ labour, or its 
equivalent in bread, were being consumed, the labourer 
required at the same time other commodities equivalent 
to 22 weeks’ labour. If a labourer consumed nothing but 
bread, it would be correct to say, that in England the j)ro- 
duce of an acre would support him for 48 weeks; not allow¬ 
ing for his other wants, it will support him only for 20 
weeks. In England therefore it seems, we may say an acre is 
worth 26 weeks’ labour. 

As regards the produce of an acre in India, a modification 
similar, but in a less degree, may be made. I have already 
expressed the value of an acre at 33 weeks’ labour, on the 
supposition that a labourer was supported by rice alone. lie 
docs not require much else. Still he must have salt and condi¬ 
ments, and if it may be, fish. Supposing his wages to be Rs. 
2-8 monthly, it will take about Rs. 1-12 to buy himself and 
family rice, 90 seers, for 30 days’ consumption. Possibly, 
thus, about two-thirds of what he earns is devoted to rice, 
leaving one-third for other necessaries: and at this rate what 
I have spoken of as being worth 3.3 weeks’ labour, will be 
worth 22 weeks’ labour. That is, making allowance for all 
the articles that enter into a labourer’s maintenance, the value 
of the produce of an acre may be said to be 22 weeks’ labour; 
for simultaneously with the consumption of 22 weeks’ food, 
he will use also other things equivalent to 11 weeks’ more. 

By these deductions, therefore, it seems more nearly correct 
to say, that expressed in the labour of either country, an 
acre is worth in England 26 weeks,* in India 22 weeks’ labour. 


* Assuming an average produce of 40 bushels^ ur 5 i|uurtcrs, which is probably 
much in excess of an ordinary average. 
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This includes the larger deduction which the different ha¬ 
bits of the English labourer require. If jike the. Indian* 
he required a deduction of only a third for etceteras, then 
the proportion would be 32 weeks to 22 wee]j|s. 

Can this help me to a solution of the question which I 
have proposed,—In what consists the real difference between 
the money value off the produce of land in India and Eng¬ 
land ?—seeing that expressed in that primary medium of ex¬ 
change, which«is common to the wants of all countries, the 
ratio of the out-turn of an acre is 26:22. In this latter case, the 
per centage being 100:84, the difference is only 16 per cent.; 
in the former case, taking the money value of the produce of 
an English acre to be only Rs. 70, the diff erence is 700 per 
cent. Whether or no this is susceptible of a satisfactory so¬ 
lution ; whether or no, if theoretically solved, we can turn the 
enquiry to a practical and useful purpose, it is at all events 
something to know that the apparent inferiority of the pro¬ 
ductive resources of India is not owing to physical, whatever 
may be said of social and economical influences. On the 
contrary, the natural Ciipacity of both countries is nearly on a 
par; and there are other circumstances, which though not of 
unmixed advantage, tend to direct the operations of the ca¬ 
pitalist in India, with greater efficacy and greater profit. In 
representing the value of an acre by the figures 26 and 22, it 
places the matter in another light to determine the money 
value of those periods of labour. It is sufficiently correct to 
assume the labourer’s wages in England to be 10 shillings 
weekly, or 5 Rs.; and in India Rs. 2-8 monthly, or 10 annas a 
w'eek; at those rates 26 weeks’ labour are remunerated in 
England by Rs. 130, while 22 weeks’ labour in India are re¬ 
munerated by Rs. 14. It will be understood, that this mode of 
estimating the produce of land is quite distinct from the purely 
agricultural question of the most eff'ectual means of raising 
this produce. It is not pretended, that wages are a specific 
{lortion of the gross produce. It is not pretended that the 
whole gross produce is distributed in the shape of wages. 
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Only in exhibiting the value of the gross produce of an acre 
in the common standard of labour, if we express this labour 
value in the money wages current in the country to which 
our discussion Refers, we strike a very tangible comparison 
between the relative value of money and produce at differ¬ 
ent times in the same Country, or at the same time in different 
countries. Thus while speaking of labour only, an acre in 
India is to an acre in England as 22:26; if we express this 
labour at the average rate of wages, the proportion widens 
so much as 14:130. Here the difference is ninefold. This 
is a sort of goal placed before the Indian husbandman, 
which he may strive to reach, to which those whose duty it 
is to help on, himSelf helpless, may pioneer his way. Only 
let there be Rs. 100 for distribution among the Indian agri¬ 
cultural interest instead of Rs. 10, and surely we have an 
indication, that the landlord may be more affluent, the far¬ 
mer less embarrassed, the labourer better remunerated. 

I have already assumed, for the purpose of illustrat¬ 
ing this question, that expressing an English labourer’s 
consumption by 100, 55 of this went to buy him bread, 
and 45 for other articles of food; and that while an 
Indian labourer consumed 55 in bread, he required only 
one-third of this, or 18, for et ceteras. In other words, the 
wants of an Indian labourer, in the matter of food, were 
27 per cent, less than those of the English labourer; or 
the cost of living of the latter, his natural wages, exceeded 
that of the former by 27 per cent. It must be admitted, 
however, that the statement is incomplete. No allowance 
%Tas made for house rent or for clothes; two very material 
items affecting the ordinary expenditure of English labourers. 
It is obvious, that if these charges could be with accuracy 
taken into account, the disproportion would be more than 
27 per cent. The house rent alone of an English labourer 
at 2 shillings a week, is nearly twice as much as the entire 
wages of the Indian. Let the monthly wages of the one be 
40 shillings, of the other 5 shillitogs; then add in the above 
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proportion 27 per cent, to the latter, and the wages would 
be raised to 7s. nearly: but still between 7 ^hillings and 40 
shillings, great disproportion has to be removed; a difference 
which the habits peculiar to the two countries .do not appear 
by any means sufficient to justify; and more important than 
these, is the higher scale of prices in general, and of bread 
in particular. For* instance, while an English labourer 
.living for 55 weeks, (to continue the figures already used,) 
would at the rate of |d of a bushel weekly, consume 36 
bushels of wheat, at the cost of 225s, or 112 Rs.; an Indian 
labourer during the same period would consume 1155 
seers of rice at the cost of 23 Rs. However necessary and 
considerable the Englishman’s expenses, fncurred in articles 
other than bread; in buying his bread only, he lays out near¬ 
ly five times as much as the Indian. And besides this pur¬ 
chase of bread, supposing as before, 225^. to be 55 per 
cent, of his entire outlay, the labourer would have (in Eng¬ 
land) I84.«. or 92 Rs. for his bacon, his beef, his sugar, his 
tea; while in India he would' have only 12 Rs. for more 
than a year’s consumption of vegetables and curry stuff; or 
supposing that the Indian’s mode of life is altered, that he 
uses such things as the Englishman uses, or at all events 
that his outlay, on other articles than rice, brings his ex¬ 
penses on this head to a par with those of the Englishman; 
to meet this supposition let me add 27 per cent, to the ordi¬ 
nary wages, which in the case first put he would receive ; thus 
his wages for 55 weeks being 35 Rs., an addition of 27 per 
cent. Rs 13, would raise the entire wages to Rs 48; and the 
sum of Rs. 12 ordinarily reserved for condiments and vege¬ 
tables and meat, would become Rs. 25; so that were the mode 
of living, and the acquisition of articles necessary to the sub¬ 
sistence of the labourers of both countries assimilated, there 
would still remain the difference between 25 and 92 to be 
accounted for; to be secured if desirable, for the one; to be 
abandoned, if undesirable, by the other. 
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Whatever may be deficient in my demonstration, I may 
say probably, it is demonstrable that the difference observ¬ 
able between the money wages of labourers in India and 
England, arises from two cii’cumstances ; first, f;;om the 
absolute difference in the scale of living, of each ; the arti¬ 
cles that enter into the necessary consumption of one, being 
more various, and of a more expensive (Sort than the articles 
required by the ordinary habits of the other; and second, 
from the comparative cheapness in India, "of those provi¬ 
sions which principally constitute food. Both circumstances 
taken together, determine the low rate of Indian wages. I 
have already written perhaps more than enough on this sim¬ 
ple point, and I Should have thought it sufficient to say 
less, but that whatever is to be done to raise, at all events, 
the nominal wages and prices and profits of India to a 
grade more commensurate with the proceeds of industry in 
England, should be based on a clear understanding of the 
position which the Indian labourer, farmer, and capitalist 
now occupy. High wages, if they be nominally high, are 
not necessarily an advantage to the labourer. If high prices 
precede high wages, the labourer may be worse off than be¬ 
fore ; two cases strikingly exemplifying this self-evident fact 
are given by Mr. Tufnell, in the letter to which I have al¬ 
ready alluded, and it may not be out of place to quote these 
examples here; the one is an aceount of the living of a la¬ 
bourer’s family 50 or 60 years ago, at 6 shillings a week; 
the other in 1837, at 13 shillings a week:— 


13j. per We€i» 

r> {gallons flour, • • 

*2 lb. butter, .. •, 

i lb. camlles, 

3 Jb. cheese, •• •• 

meat, • • . • 

lb. sugar. 

*2 oz. tea, 

uz. soap. 

pepper and salt, 

1 oz. tobacco, .. 



d. 
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3i 
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In the articles of bread, meat and cheese, it is clear that at 
the periods referred to, the high price more than neutralized^ 
the higher rate of wages, possibly a rise in wages might 
precede^ a rise in prices; the labourer having more to spend, 
would demand more and consume more; the operation of 
cause and elFect in such a case would'be of the most satis¬ 
factory kind: the labourer, enriched himself, would on the 
consumption of his wealth, help to enrich others: his wages 
should rise noUonly in name, but in reality. Now as a con¬ 
sumer, he is someftiing of a free agent, he and others like 
him lead the tone of the markets; they are potent agents in 
determining prices; they are willing, as they are able, to de¬ 
mand, what was before supplied to them in stinted doles, 
measured by the urgency of not starving, rather than by the 
capacity of plcntifulness and peace. A real rise in wages 
may be accomplished without, but not so surely as with, a 
rise in nominal wages ; or rather in a poor and cheap coun¬ 
try where the standard of money wages is low, the condition 
of the labourer can scarcely ever be improved except by pay¬ 
ing him at a richer rate: while in a richer country, where 
the standard of social life is in every respect higher, and 
where prices, acting and acted upon, it matters not how, 
have reached a high scale, the labourer will more probably 
be benefitted by cheapening to him consumption, than by 
the possibility of his acquiring still higher wages to meet 
his current charges. • 

There is not much that can be done to the Indian labourer 
by cheapening his food ; already his f<5od is at the lowest. 
So may it be said of his housing; so may it be said of his 
clothing. If our purpose be to improve his condition, to 
give him much more of the comforts, even something more 
of the necessaries of life, we can scarcely grow him cheaper 
food, or build him a cheaper house: and though it is not so 
certain that we cannot give him a cheaper dhotec, the want 
IS so rare, as not to form a material item with disbursements 
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of monthly wages. This, however, and some other small 
things, do form exceptions; salt, for instance, is one of those 
other things. I have not at my command some of the 
more recent discussions on that question; but 1 think the 
laboured effort of the Sait Board in 1832, to maintain 
monopoly prices, much to be lamented. The Board, it seems 
to me, attempted to prove the sheerest, paradox,—to prove 
that a high priced salt was as beneficial to the public 
as a low priced salt; to prove that the ppblic consumed 
so much at high prices, that they would not consume 
more, if they paid less. I speak of a letter addressed to 
Government on the 26th January 1832. In the 7.9th para¬ 
graph, the Board ropresent the cost of salt to a coolie to be 
one-seventy-second (1-72) part of his annual wages; allow¬ 
ing him six seers at the cost of 10 annas, being at the rate of 
Rs. 4 per maund. But they write, as if the coolie alone re¬ 
quired salt: they allow none for his wife or for his children; 
yet how precisely should this fail in an attempt to lighten 
the borne burdens of our national industry, if our measures 
were adapted only to a single workman, irrespective of the 
interests of those who are dependent on him for support. Ten 
annas yearly for a labourer himself, make at least 30 annas 
for himself and family: and every resident in India has not 
far to inquire, before he shall learn, that, not unfrequently, 
30 annas are a whole month’s wages. Did the Board 
calculate that what the labourer would save in salt, if the 
price were reduced one-half, would buy him a new suit of 
clothes? Nay, if it were reduced one-third, 10 annas 
would buy a new dhotee, and a new chadur; or supposing 
half the saving went to buy more salt, half might still be 
reserved for his wife’s new gown. These matters are 
not trifles. Mr. Gladstone stated in the Colonial Quar¬ 
terly, that English manufactures were consumed in India 
at the rate of six-pence per head of the population, taking 
the annual value of the imports to be, 5 millions: a sav- 
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ing* of 10 annas in a family of five persons, would make 
the five millions, seven. 

They who have taken pains to inform themselves on the 
salt question, know how thriftily the natives use it. Not 
as we do, laying an unestimated quantity on the edge of 
our dinner plates, half for use, half for abuse ; but keeping it 
in solution, every grain is saved, and is made to minister to 
^the most careful economy. The recent reduction in the whole¬ 
sale price of salt, can have scarcely any perceptible effect in 
lowering the retail prices. Hitherto, in many parts of Eastern 
Bengal, it has sold for Rs. -I'-S, or even Rs. 5 a maund; 
possibly, but improbably, the future price may be Rs. 4'. 
But eating for himself alone, the labourer,assumed by the 
Salt Board, spent 10 annas yearly on salt; out of Calcutta 
most labourers have families, and as, hot or cold, they partake 
generally of the same food, a moderate computation would 
raise the consumption of salt from (i seers to 18; from 10 
annas to 30. One would wish to put the question to the Le¬ 
gislature in as many words, how much or how little of his 
M'ages do they require from the labourer; or, to disembar¬ 
rass the enquiry I might say, from the more contemptible 
coolie, in liquidation of his annual contribution to the salt 
revenue. Ten annas to a poor man is an object; but if the 
tax amount to a whole month’s income, most dearly have the 
public earned a deep remission of the present charges. 

On the whole, however, it is little we can accomplish t«) 
render the current rate of wages more effective. It should bo 
our more earnest duty to raise the rate ifself, and with this 
ultimate object, immediately to increase the value of agri¬ 
cultural produce, so as to provide a larger fund for the 
remuneration of the labourer. It would be a fearful ex{)eri- 
ment to attempt this by raising the price of food ; to begin 

* The pupulatioii of the Bengal presidency may be stated at TO.OOO.OfiO. or 
14,000,000 families. A saving of 8 anna-s, or I shilling, in each family on salt, would 
amount to 70 lakhs of Kiipces, or £700,000. 
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by pinching the labourer, and then paying him for our very 
wantonness. And how begin ? By limiting the supply, and 
thereby rendering his condition even worse than before. The 
worst of all systems of practical politics is, that which would 
make wages oscillate with the rise and fall of food, not food 
with the rise and fell of wages; which would make food 
dear in order that wages may be high; not wages high 
in order that the more easy condition of those paid by 
wages may lead them to demand more food,..and to pay more 
for it. And in any of the inland districts of Bengal how 
peculiarly are labourers situated, how hardly treated ! The 
tendency of things is to reduce rather than increase the 
remuneration foi<« their labour. Take any old thannah* 
of this district. The lands are all cultivated ; the popula¬ 
tion is full, has been full for ten, twenty and forty years, still 
numbers increase; there is a greater demand for food ; a 
greater demand for employment without the means of giving 
more work to those who demand it; the demand exceeds the 
su])ply ; work is done at a cheaper rate; wages are reduced 
from 2-8 to Rs. 2, or to 1-8; and how can this be helped ? And 
what is true of one thannah, is true of an entire district, 
of an entire province. There is an increasing demand for 
food, keeping prices high ; an increasing demand for work, 
keeping wages low; dear food, low wages, how ill they do 
assort! I am not going to inculcate a preventive check; 
to preach to the poor the privileges of the rich to marry 
and be given in marriage, the prohibition imposed by political 
economy upon them against taking to themselves wives, 
against peopling their villages with children. Improvement, 
then, e({ual to the increase of the population, if possible 
in excess of that increase, must spring from the funds 
devotable to the payment of labour, that is, immediately from 
the hands of the farmer. Give the farmer an object in 


* Loiul subdivision fur Kovenuc as HeJ! as I’olice purposes. 
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employing more labourers; give him the opportunity of pay¬ 
ing them better, and the Indian coolie may live and let live, 
as do other coolies throughout the world. 

It would be a miserable shift to force the price of those 
descriptions of produce which constitute the common man’s 
food: to make him pay more for his loaf, that you may pos¬ 
sibly return to him the excess in the shape of higher ’.’. ages. 
It will be observed, I speak of forcing the price of food, which 
is a very different thing from the natural rise of price that 
attends the progressive advancement of Society, if it be not 
the immediate and perceptible effect of the already attained 
prosperity of the labourer himself. But if by a simultaneous 
effort throughout the country, and among ihe farmers of the 
country, apart from the personal interest and single and soli¬ 
tary attempts of European {)]anters, the richer products of 
sugar, flax and hemp were estahlislied, it is unquestionable 
that in reaping even the first harvest, its value would exceed 
twice or three-fold that of rice; all connected with the soil 
v/ould necessarily benefit; the landlord receive greater rents, 
the farmer larger profits, the labourer higher wages. It is pos¬ 
sible to conceive that in time, land set apart for the cultivation 
of rice would be contracted; that it might be brought to mark¬ 
et with greater difficulty and in less quantity, hence that its 
price would be increased; but the change would affect men who 
were already prepared to meet it, whose wages l»ad already 
risen, whose general comfort and prosperity were being dis¬ 
seminated throughout all the branches of the agricultural 
community. 

It is by the encouragement which influence can direct, 
by the rewards which wealth can offer, that so great a revo¬ 
lution in the character of Indian agriculture is to be be¬ 
gun, to be graalually extended, to be finally accomplished, 
and seated familiarly round the bheetas and khumars of 
Indian farmers. Perhaps too much stress has been hitherto 
laid on the wretched condition of Indian husbandry, as if 
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that were the cause of the difference in the value of the pro¬ 
duce of land in India and England; whereas the difference is 
owing little to inferior productiveness, and chiefly to the higher 
prices of produce in England. If therefore we were to 
confine our efforts to tlie introduction of better ploughs, and 
of stronger cattle, to ^he adoption of more careful tillage, and 
generally were to confine ourselves to tlw; improvement of the 
present system, inattentive to the benefit derivable from the in¬ 
troduction of new staple products, how'ever sensible the change 
in favour of the farmer, we should still withhold the advan¬ 
tage that would certainly result from the growth of articles 
that would fetch a high price in the Europe market; that 
would on the whole add very materially to the value of tlie 
produce of land, and so, of the land itself; and that would 
elevate the farmer to a scale, in whish his condition might be 
envied more, and jntied less than at present. 

Advanced as the agricultural interest in England is 
compared with India, it is now more, than that at any 
former time, that they have discovered at home how much 
yet remiiins to be done, to extract from the land the enlarged 
returns of which it is susceptible; and accordingly while 
the whole island has been instructed by the Prime Minis¬ 
ter himself, as to the necessity of bestirring themselves, all 
admit the feasibility of accomplishing the improvements 
which the science of agriculture, partly by successful prac¬ 
tice, partly by the expression of conclusive principles, en¬ 
courages every man to adopt. There is scarcely a county 
in which by the occasional assemblages of Royal Societies, 
or by the more regular meetings of plebeian farming clubs, 
the vast importance of the subject is not steadily proclaimed, 
where the successful eflbrts of some are communicated and 
rewarded; and where others are taught t(^ follow exam¬ 
ples which it is as much the interest of individuals as of 
the nation, should be copied and realized. It would be 
hard to say that some such cflbrt is not wanted in India 
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or that the conviction of our prime minister, on the 
subject, should not be as strong as the conviction of 
Sir Robert Peel. It cannot be thought that the ryot is 
better able to act for himself than the English farmer; 
that the improvements necessary in India are more easily 
attained; that fewer and less strong prejudices have to be 
overcome; or that here greater intelligence is more than a 
match for greater difficulties. Then by all means, give him 
the benefit of assistance, which elsewhere is indispensable. 
True, the services of our own metropolitan society are invalu¬ 
able, but it does not profess, and cannot act as an instructor 
to the tens of thousands of farmers, for whose improvement 
oRly do I now write. The agriculture of India is not to be 
perfected, by the submission of samples grown in European’s 
gardens. In the Mofussil, as well as in the City, organi¬ 
zation is wanted: and perennial life, I may add, as well as 
the sketch of an organized system. Time is wanted, and 
duty and funds. Time to superintend; duty which cannot 
evade the superintendence; and funds to ransom the spirit 
of self-interest and self-improvement from the thraldom in 
which it is held to prejudice and ignorance. 

There is obviously no duty to which a Government can 
postpone the consideration of feeding the millions, whose 
human lives are dependent on an adequate supply of food. 
The fact is unquestionable, and we all know how deplorable, 
that a nation cannot be left to its own resources, to feed itself. 
The events’ which mark the stages of its social progress are 
too fortuitous to be certainly regulated "by the operations of 
the best (and how much do men differ as to what is the best) 
political system. For specific events, we must use specific 
remedies. To attain certain ends, we must employ means cal¬ 
culated to effiset our purpose. Possibly, by something now in 
our power to perform, we may postpone for a generation the 
necessity of promulgating poor laws. There is obviously no¬ 
thing in the connexion of India with England that requires us 
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to run through the experiences of English history ; to start 
with a 43d Elizabeth, and live our two hundred and hfty 
years before we determine the proper modes of relieving the 
distresses of the poor. One may assume that in India pub¬ 
lic poverty has yet to shew itself. Provincial and agrarian 
poverty, at least, is ncit looked for. How much, if looked for, 
might be seen, is another matter. Hitherto, India has been 
not only an agricultural, but to the extent of its home con¬ 
sumption, a manufacturing country. A piece qf British calico 
is rarely or never seen among the merchandize of an inland 
Ildt. The cloths thus exhibited are all home-made, and 
at this season in particular, when altogether new elForts are 
made to supersede <;he hand-looms of India, by carrying tlm 
fabrics of Manchester and Glasgow to the ghat of every vil¬ 
lage, some consideration should be shewn for the weavers, 
whose occupation is about to cease. How easy it is to talk, 
how delightful to British merchants the anticipation of 
spreading throughout the washing greens of India, Man¬ 
chester dhotees, and chadurs and sarecs! As if in India 
now men walked naked, and had to be taught the fashion 
of wearing clothes, not provided with the means of purchas¬ 
ing them. And having attained this purpose, having so to 
speak given every manufacturer his man, his many men, so 
that each wearer has his name enrolled as a customer of a 
power-loom factory ; having done this, are we prepared with 
measures fitted for lands without work, for stomachs with¬ 
out food, which has resulted from the displacement of home¬ 
made, and the introduction of foreign manufactures ? If we 
believe that trade is still susceptible of shocks; that the 
busiest factories may become untenanted and silent, that the 
busiest workman may become a spectacle of gaunt, but most 
reluctant idleness, then we admit that every piece of English 
manufacture that we sell, carries destitution into an Indian 
village. Here then is another inducement, another justi¬ 
fication, for the State concerning itself in the improvement 
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of the agriculture of Bengal. It is the declared policy of 
Great Britain to supply as much of its manufactured goods 
as can possibly be taken off by the markets^of India. We' 
know on the other hand to what this must inevitably lead. We 
see a p^icy being daily enforced, which must have the effect 
of rendering India more exclusively aq agricultural country, 
of withdrawing the_ livelihood of that portion of the popula¬ 
tion which at present supplies by far the largest proportion 
of the clothes worn by the Mofussil community, and of for¬ 
cing them to seek their food by failing back on the already 
overstocked agriculture and agricultural labour. 


A Gardener's Calendar for Darjeeling. * Communicated by 
A. Campbell., Esq. Superintendent of Darjeeling. 

To James Hume Ks(»., Ilmwrary Secretary, Agricjdtural Society. 

My dear Sir, —I have the pleasure to send you a Garden¬ 
er’s Calendar for Darjeeling. It may be interesting to the 
members of the Society, although very far from being com¬ 
plete. 

As yet gardening is still in its infancy at this place; and 
therefore the calendar is offered more for the purpose of 
slightly assisting those who commence operations here, than 
as a sure guide to their proceedings. 

Your's truly, 

A. CAMPnfeLL, 

Member, Agricultural Society. 
Darjeeling, 16/4 December, 1844. 


Gardener's Calendar Jor Darjeeling.^ 

January .—There is not much to be done in the garden 
this month, the frost is too steady to admit of successful 
sowings, although it does not in ordinary years kill the 
* Elevation of Darjeeling garden grounds 7,000 feet. 
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growing plants. Peas come into blossom, and go on to seed 
under nightly frosts, with occasional sleet. Nor does a fail 
of snow impede'their progress in sheltered situations. Delve 
and manure your ground this month, and protect geraniums 
and any other tender plants from the frost, by suspending 
pieces of mat or caijvas over them. If it snows heavily, 
cover in your artichokes to prevent thpir leaves breaking, 
also lupins for the same reason. Turnips, carrots, beet 
and cabbage are our only vegetables this monjlh, except pars¬ 
ley and mint, which are in season throughout the year. 
The walnuts, oranges, and limes from Sikkim are our only 
fruits. 

February .—Plant some potatoes about the middle of the 
month, and sow a few vegetable seeds in boxes in the veran¬ 
dah; about the end of it you may sow peas and French 
beans, after the 15th, as well as radish and cress. Put ma¬ 
nure to the strawberry beds, and about the roots of the arti¬ 
choke plants; also over the rhubarb beds. Turnips, carrots, 
beet and cabbage sprouts, only from the kitchen garden. 
Lupins and marigolds from the flower one. Turnip, cabbage, 
radish, and cauliflower seed stocks are in flower. 

March .—Finish the planting of your potatoes this month. 
Sow peas and beans ; put dahlia bulbs in the ground ; sow 
vegetable seeds in boxes under cover, and protect your 
seedlings as much as possible from a small “ turnip fly,”* 
which is, very destructive to them all this month and the 
next, and in May also, unless there is a good deal of rain. 
Plant out any seedlings you have raised in February,*!trim 
your strawberry plants, and clean about their roots. The 
peach trees blossom this month and the next, and carry their 
fruit till September, when they are full grown, but not ripe, al¬ 
though very good for stewing; oranges still in season. The 
magnolia and the red and white rhododendron flower about 

* See account of this insect by Dr. Pearson, in the Transactions of the Agricul¬ 
tural Society, Vol. Vll. 
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tl^ middle and end of the month. Protect your seed¬ 
lings, young vegetable transplants, flowers and peas, if you 
can, from hail showers. Turnip, cabbage spi'outs, and young' 
radish and cress only for the table. 

April ’.—Sow peas, beans, and French beans, carrot, tur¬ 
nip, lettuce, radish, parsley, cauliflower, and other vegetable 
seeds; you may also plant potatoes. Sow artichoke seed 
and rhubarb. Plant out cabbage and cauliflower seedlings; 

' sow dahlia secd^, and put their tubers in the ground. 

May .—Sow vegetable seeds of sorts, including American 
squash, and plant out all kinds of seedlings; transplant white 
clover and dahlias, and generally any plants or flowers you 
wish to move, except heart’s ease which is njow seeding. Straw¬ 
berries (English) come in this month, and the yellow wild 
raspberry; you may have peas in abundance, also Fi-ench 
beans, sallads, turnip and cabbage. Numerous flowers adorn 
the jungles, and your garden may have roses, the scarlet 
lily, yellow rhododendron, heart’s ease, poppies, larkspurs, 
snap dragon, pinks, lupins. See. 

June .—Sow radishes, turnips, cabbages, and lettuce ; also 
lupins, sweet pea, and other hardy flower seeds. Make pink, 
sweet william, and rose cuttings, and plant out dahlia 
seedlings and nasturtia; transplant white clover, raspber¬ 
ries for green banks, strawberries, rhubarb, flowering and 
other shrubs. This is the best month for transplanting. 
The vegetables on the table this month are peas^ French 
beans, turnips, cabbage, radish, cress, cucumber, bhangans, 
lettuce, new potatoes, artichokes, and rhubarb for tarts. 
Parsley now and all the year round. The fruits are straw¬ 
berries (English), and the ground raspberry. Pinks, tulips, 
sweet william, sweet peas, lupins, mignonette, poppies, heart’s 
ease, roses, snap dragon, larkspurs, &c. are the ornaments of 
the garden; but a great variety of air plants, and others 
of exceeding beauty, adorn the neighbouring woods. The 
heart’s ease sheds its seed this month, and during July you 
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have abundance of young plants of it, for transplantijj^g 
into beds or borders. The fuschia under cover, flowetls 
this month, and continues to do so till November. In the 
open air it does not flower so early, and ceases to do so 
sooner. 

July .—You may in the early part of this month sow radish 
and cress, and a few of the hardier vegetable seeds; but you 
cannot do much in that way in consequence of the heavy 
rain; vegetation is rapid, and you will find enough of work 
in keeping the garden clean. You may plant out strawberry 
runners, and transplant cabbages, brocoli and cauliflowers. 
For the table you should have carrots, turnips, radish, 
cress, cabbage, a^d American squash, and you may have 
a few peas and French beans in the early part of it. From 
the lower elevations of Badamtam, Tugvor, &c., you have 
fine bhangans, cucumbers, capsicums, and tender Indian corn 
cones, with inferior love apples, and unripe mangoes for 
tarts. The ground raspberry is in great abundance, and a 
good and wholesome fruit eaten with cream and sugar; 
make jam and Jelly of it this month. The black bramble* 
like raspberry, you also have, but it is of inferior flavor. 
The small gooseberry-like figs are abundant, eat them when 
fresh pulled, and without sugar. The forest flowers are 
the lilac, convolvulus, the gigantic yellow plume-like lily, 
saxifrages, and biggonias, the orange and purple orchis, 
with many others. In the garden you have heart’s ease, 
lupins, roses, sweet pea, gcrania, evening and I'arge yellow 
primrose, dahlias, sweet william, hollyoak, mallows, snap 
dragon, marigolds, &c. &c.‘ 

August ,—Plant potatoes in fresh ground, or in the ground 
from which you have been digging them, giving the latter a 
dose of manure at the time of planting. Towards the end 
of the month, sow peas, beans, scarlet runners, Spanish 
and French beans, cabbage seed, turnip, beet, radish, and 
all the common table vegetables. Take up and store your 
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early potatoes, as the tops wither after the middle of this 
month. The vegetables for the table are cabbages, French 
beans, scarlet runners, radishes, lettuce, parSley, turnips, la! 
saug, squash, vegetable marrow, asparagus, carrots, and 
cucumbdr. The wild fruits are large, and small figs, rasp¬ 
berries, and wild grapes. The large figs are very good 
stewed in port wine, and pretty good simply dried. The 
smaller ones*are best when fresh plucked. The flowers in 
this month are abundant in the forest, as well as the garden. 
Dahlias, pinks, roses, lupins, (blue, yellow and variegated,) 
mallows, large yellow and evening primroses, sunflowers, 
rose campion, larkspurs, heart’s ease and marigolds are 
among the latter; honeysuckle, a lilac, ^nd a blue convol¬ 
vulus and orchideae, innumerable from the former. 

September .—Continue to sow peas, beans, and all table 
vegetable seeds. Plant out young cabbages, brocoli, catili- 
flower, and nohl kole. Take up and store the remainder 
of your first planted potatoes, trim your strawberry beds of 
their runners and dead leaves. Plant out runners in new beds, 
and make some rose cuttings. Take up your tulip bulbs. 
The table vegetables this month, are turnips, carrots, salad, 
beet root, nohl kole, savoys, cucumber, squash, and love 
apples; bhangans, capsicums, and pumkins from the neigh¬ 
bouring vallies. The garden flowers as last month. 

Oclober^—Boyi peas, beans, and all sorts of table vege¬ 
table seeds for spring use during the early part of the month. 
You may still plant out strawberry runners; cut down your 
rose bushes, an^ thoroughly weed and ^lean your grounds 
and garden for the cold weather. Take up and store the 
remainder of your potatoe cro^ by the 15th. You may plant 
out celery in trenches early in the month, as well as cab¬ 
bages and nohl kole in drills. 

November .—We do very little in the garden this month, 
as far as sowing is concerned; all our seeds for spring and 
summer use should be sown before the end ef October. We 
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have carrots, turnips, radishes, beet root, cabbages, savoys, 
&c., and from Tugvor we get green peas, turnips and ra¬ 
dishes ; salads from the first sowings after the rains. The 
gardens suffer during this month from the dryness of the 
atmosphere during the day, and from the night hoar frosts. 

December .—This may be called a blank month, as far as 
active operations are concerned. We have nightly hoar 
frosts, and vegetation is nearly at a stand stfll. The pea 
crops, however, begin to flower, and the vegetables from' 
the September and October sowings remain healthy, al¬ 
though they do not grow much towards maturity. 

In gardens not terraced, there is annually a great loss of 
the good part of the soil during the rains, which renders it 
necessary to replenish the ground with vegetable mould 
manure during this month, so as to give the new soil the 
benefit of the frost; black mould is procurable in any quan¬ 
tity in the forests about the station. We have all the 
ordinary vegetables in this month, except peas, which we 
get from Tugvor.* With little care we could have a good 
supply of vegetables all the year round; Eastern and South¬ 
eastern exposure seem the best for vegetable gardens. Pota¬ 
toes are planted at Tugvor about the end of this month, and 
are ready for the table in May. 


* About 1*200 feet lower than Darjeeling 
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^ Correspondence relative to the flourishing state of the Grain 
Trade of Arracan, with suggestions for dts further im¬ 
provement. By Major Bogle, Commissioner of Arracan. 

[Communicated by tbe Government of Bengal.] 

To Ihe Honorary Secretary, Ayricultural arukHotticuUm <il Society. 

Ret'enue. 

Sir, —I am directed by' the Right Honorable the Go¬ 
vernor of Bengal, to append copy of a letter from the Com¬ 
missioner of Arracan, dated the 11 th instant, applying for a 
quantity of Carolina paddy seed; as to the expediency and 
best mode of supplying which. His Excellency will be 
happy to be favored with the views of the Society. 

I have, &c. 

Cecil Beadon, 

Under-Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal. 
Fort William, 21th November, 1841'. 

(Copy.) 

No. 79. 

From Major A. Bogle, Commissioner in Arracan, to F. J. 
H ALL 1 DAY, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
Revenue Department, Fort William. 

Sir, —Rice being the great staple of this province, it has 
for many years past been my most anxious wish to see a 
better description of grain introduced, and such steps taken 
in the cleafting and preparing of the produce for exporta¬ 
tion as might materially enhance its value, and adapt it for 
exportation to the most distant parts of the world. 

2d. With' this view, I have for several years endeavoured 
to procure, through the Agricultural and Horticultural So¬ 
ciety of Calcutta, a supply of Carolina paddy seed, but I 
have never succeeded, except to a very limited extent, just 
sufficient indeed to establish the fact of that grain being ad¬ 
mirably suited to the soil and climate of Aaracan, and of so 
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Memorandum accompanying a piece of Teak from Arracon, 
forwarded by Major A. Bogle. With a report on its qua- 
liiy, by Captain H. Goodwyn, Bengal Engineers. 

The teak wood, of which I send you a sample, ’is consi¬ 
dered to \je very fine and superior to that of Moulmein. It 
was cut up the Kaladyne river, a noble stream which falls 
into the sea at Akyab, and the pity is, that there is not more 
of it. The existence of teak at the place ^ where this was 
found has loi^ been known, and last year I obtained a tree 
from it, but the difficulty in getting it down to the river-side, 
and then Boating it 100 miles to this place, prevented my 
getting more. A, few months ago, an enterprising merchant 
of this place conceived it to be practicable to form a settle¬ 
ment amongst the hills, and fell teak timbers at a remune¬ 
rating profit, but the locality having since been visited by 
my Junior Assistant, Lieutenant Hopkinson, it is found that 
the trees are few in number, mucli scattered, and generally 
too small to be of much value; and moreover, that the natural 
obstacles opposed to their removal to the river-side are of 
too formidable a nature to warrant the hope of any real 
benefit being derived from the teak of the Kaladyne. There 
are, however, many other very valuable descriptions of tim¬ 
ber procurable in the interior of Arracan, which may be 
felled and exported with advantage. 

The specimen of the teak sent by you for examination, 
appears to be a tough and strong wood, adapted, I should 
imagine, for ship purposes, as from its oily nature, iron will not 
easily corrode in it. It will do for furniture too I should think. 

Sp. gravity about ’830. Compared with oak as a standard 
@ 100, its properties appear to be 

Stiffness or resistance to flexure, ... 98 

Strength or resistance to fracture, ... 104 
Toughness, . . 94 
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The test was a difHcuIt one, as fracture took place at a 
knot, but judging from the weight which produced deflec¬ 
tion atid fracture, the above is an approximation to truth. 

Fracture was produced by 3052 lbs. Deflection of one 
inch witlt 1260 lbs. The piece subjected to trial, was 2 feet 
long and 2 inches square. 

5tA December, 184'4. 


Memorandum accomptmi/ing a sam/jle of Tobacco from 

Sandoway, in the 'province of Arracati. liy Captain A. P. 

PuAYRE, Senior Assistant to the Commissioner of Arracan. 

[This memorandum was drawn up by Captain fhayre, at the request 
of Major Bogle, Commissioner of Arracan, who conceives* that al¬ 
though, at present, it would be difllcult to procure any large quantity 
of the very finest kind of tobacco, similar to the sample sent by him, yet he 
has not the least doubt that were the demand large and steady, the 
supply would be very considerable. Major Bogle states, that of the 
ordinary description of Sandoway tobacco, which is an article of a very 
excellent quality, several thousands of mauuds may be procured at the 
proper season ; and having a perfect recollection that, when he was an 
Assistant at Sandoway, many years ago, plains which are now devoted 
to rice cultivation were then covered with the tobacco plant, which he 
has known to sell at Hi and 20 Its. per maund, he is confident that 
the district is capable of supplying immense quantities. Major Bogle 
further observes, that Sandoway is not the only part of Arracan which 
produces a superior tobacco, but that every stream in the province does 
the same; and that the population is now increasing so rapidly, that 
as soon as a gxeat demand for any agricultural product may spring up, 
it is sure to be met by groat extension in the cultivation of the particu¬ 
lar article required, and it is difficult to assign flie ultimate limit of the 
supply. “ In point of quality,” adds Major Bogle, “ I believe few parts 
of India can produce a more delicate tobacco than is raised here, and 
1 am surprised that it is not better known, and more sought after.”] 

This is a sample of the best sort of Sandoway tobacco.f It 
is made up for sale in bundles, without much regard to 

• Major Bogle, in a letter to the Secretary, forwarding the Memorandum. 

t Mr. John Hose, [firm of J. Vanzandyke and Co. tobacconists,) pronounces 
this specimen to be the finest he Ijas ever seen from Sandoway. lie thinks, 

2 u 
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Tobacco from Sandoway. 


weight, like the accompanying sample. This contains four 
bundles, and weighs about 10^ seers, Bengal weight. It was 
procured in the town of Sandoway, and cost, delivered at my 
house, Rs. 2 : 10. This has been the average price of this 
sort of tobacco for the last four or five years, being at the rate 
of Rs. 10; 8 per Bepgai maund. 

This tobacco was grown, as is all of,the best sort, on the 
banks of the Sandoway river, about 20 miles by water above 
the town, and about 30 by water from the,sea. The land 
is above the influence of the tides, but is flooded in the 
rains. It is chiefly grown by persons who go there for the 
purpose, during the proper season, from the vicinity of this 
town. The tobaaoo is to be procured from these cultivators 
in small quantities from each. Not more than from 50 to 
60 maunds of the best sort could be procured in one season. 
The proper period for purchasing is in May and June. 
This best sort of tobacco is said to be produced by pruning 
the plants, and not allowing more than six or seven leaves to 
remain on each stalk. The usiial native traders from Cox’s 
Bazaar and Ramree have now arrived to make their pur¬ 
chases, being somewhat late this season ; but they chiefly look 
out for the inferior tobacco, the leaves of which are much 
smaller than these, and fetch here not more than from 4< to 
6 Rs. per maund. 

The Sandoway tobacco has now I understand got a bad 
name in Bengal, in consequence of the inferior sorts having 
been mixed up with the superior. If a proper selection 
w'cre made, there is no doubt but tobacco here would be 
found to suit Europeans remarkably well. 

All that would be necessary to secure, say 50 maunds of 
this tobacco, would be to depute an intelligent native to 
Sandoway in the months of May and June to go among the 


however, that hy the application of proper manure, ami a judicious pruniogof the 
plant, a leaf of much finer texture, with much smaller ribs, would be produced, 
and thereby a very easy drawing cigar could be made from it. 
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cultivators, and pick out their best leaf. For the present sea¬ 
son it is perhaps too late to secure more than 20 or 30 maunds. 
No difficulty would be found in dealing witli the cultivators.' 
The tobacco could be conveyed hence in small boats to Kyouk- 
Phyoo tor shipment. There is no export or other duty. 

It must be remembered, that if a sudden demand were 
made for 50 or GO .maunds of the best tobacco, a quantity 
never perhaps sought for before ail at once, that prices 
might range higher than the average I have liere given; viz. 
10:8 per maund. 

Sandowat/, August, 1844. 


Particulars regarding the fibrous properties of the Jeetee 
Plant; ( Asclcpias tenacissima, Roxburgh,; communicated 
by C. B. Taylor, Esq. With a Report on the strength 
of Rope made therefrom in comparison with other fibrous 
substances; presented by Captain T. E. Rogers, Master 
Attendant. 

To James Hume, Esq., Honorary Secretary, AgrictdturcU and IlorticuUu- 

Tttl Society. 

Kajharra Colliery, Palamotr, 12lh November, IS44 

My dear Sir, 

About a month ago I observed some of 
my boatmen twisting a substance into thread, which had 
much the appearance of silk, and which 1 had never seen be¬ 
fore ; they called it chittee, and informed me, that i|, was the 
fibres of a small creeper found growing spontaneously in the 
jungle, and which they made nets of, finding it much stronger 
and more durable than hemp, and not so liable to rot by 
being kept in water. I employed the boatmen to collect a 
quantity of the filaments for me, but for which they charged 
me about 2 rupees a seer; this price is so high, that it could 
scarcely be converted to any useful purpose; but this obstacle' 
may be overcome, as the creeper takes only three or four 
months to grow, and it could therefore, I think, be advantage¬ 
ously raised from seed in a field. The seed gets ripe and ready 
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for gathering in January ; part of the chittee collected by the 
boatmen for me, I have had made into a small rope 3 feet 
in length, and'which I forward to you by this day’s dak 
banghy, also a sample of the filaments, with a few pieces of 
the creeper itself. The rope 1 think you will fihd very 
strong, but having no English rope by me, am unable 
to put it to the test; this I must leave for you to do. To 
separate the filaments from the wood, the creeper, after 
being plucked, is allowed to dry, and then broken into 
pieces of a foot in length, it is then steeped in water for 
about an hour or an hour and a half, which renders the 
separation of the rind or skin from the wood of easy accom¬ 
plishment ; the fit\e silky filaments will be found adhering 
to the inside of the rind or skin, and which can be readily 
separated by the fingers; but this must be done carefully. 

15//< Nov. 1844.—When I wrote you on the 12th instant, 
I was under the impression, that the “ chittee creeper,” from 
which 1 obtained the fibres for making the rope forwarded 
to you by dak banghy, was unknown, but on a further perusal 
of the work from which I obtained the information relative 
to the Nerium Indigo, and which 1 had only partially looked 
at previously, I discovered my error. On reading the chap¬ 
ter treating of “ Fibres applicable to Cordage,” it appears, 
that the chittee had not escaped the penetrating and .scienti¬ 
fic researches of Dr. Roxburgh, as you will perceive by the 
following extract;— 

“Mr W. Roxburgh in an excursion among the Kajcmahl hills, ob¬ 
served the bowstrings orthe natives to be made of a remarkably strong 
and beautiful fibre. He learnt that these strings usually lasted five 
years, though in constant use and exposed to all the vicissitudes of the 
weather. His attention was awakened to the subject, and he was sedulous 
in his enquiries after the plant which produced this valuable material, 
uniting strength, durability, and elasticity. Me found on examining 
the plant called jeelee by the natives, that it was a species of Asclcpias, 
to which he gave the name of the bowstring creeper. 

It is a twining plant with few or no branches, having leaves growing 
opposite on hairy foot stalks, and at a distance from each other. The 
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fibres are obtained by stripping off the bark from the tender succulent 
shoots, after they have been exposed to the sun for a day, in order to 
evaporate a milky juice which exudes from the stalk. The only im¬ 
plements which are then used to cleanse the fibres are the finger nails, 
and those^ persons who have been provident enough to keep these very 
long, expeditiously scrape the pulpy parts away ; one man being so pro¬ 
vided, being able to cleanse a considerable qu|intity of fibres in a day. 
According to Dr. Jloxburgh, the fibres of this plant are the strongest of 
any yet known. 

I should liavcj told you in my last letter, that the chittee 
creeper is cut down the middle, and divided into two pieces 
after it has been plucked, and before it has been dried or 
steeped in water; this I suspect makes it more easy to strip 
off the bark without breaking it. 


To James Hume, Esq., Iltmorary Secretary, .4f)ricullitral anti I!orlicidtaral 

Society. 

Bankshalli 3Ist, December 1844a 

My dear Sir, —I have the pleasure to acknowledge the 
receipt of your note of the 30th November, with which you 
forwarded a specimen jeetee rope, and requesting, that an 
experiment might be made of its strength as compared with 
other rope of similar size. 

I now beg to forward to you the result of the experiment, 
from which it appears, that the specimen sent by you does 
not support the high character anticipated. On inspection 
of the sample sent for trial, I am of opinion, that if the yarns 
had been more easily laid up, the result would have been 
somewhat different, but not to such an ftetent as to place it 
nearly on an equality with rope made from good Europe or 
Manilla hemp. I shall, however, be happy to make trial of 
any other specimens you may be able to procure. 

Believe me, &c. 

T. E. Rogers. 

* Library of Entortainiiig Kiiowli'ilgc, Vogelable Substanres, Vul. 3, Cbaptnr 
vi, page lot). 
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B.—The results in the foregoing Report are the average of three separate experiments with each description of 
Rope, with exception to those Samples marked with an asterisk (♦), of which only one trial was made. 













Abstract of the foregoing Proof in the order of Strength and Elasticity. 
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Master Attendant’s Office, A. B. Clapferton. 

The SOM December, 1844. Is^ ^4«{is<. /o the Master .ittendatit. 
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Memorandum. 

These'results are a portion of an extensive series of ex¬ 
periments undertaken in the year ISlt), in compliance with' 
the orders of the Marine Board, contained in Mr. Secretary 
Greenlaw’s letter, No. 175, dated 7tli October 1831), to 
ascertain the strength of rope madei from the Moorgahvi 
hemp, forwarded by Captain Bond from Balasore, in juxla 
position with other description of rope now in use. These 
experiments wfre interrupted by the absence of the First 
Assistant Master Attendant on sick leave, and no report has 
yet been submitted. A set of trials on a small scale, with 
reference to the Moorgahvi, w'as noticed in the Journal 
of the Agricultural and Horticultural Soaiety, vol. 3, part 1, 
page 23, in a correspondence with Lieutenant Colonel Irvine, 
C.B., Acting Superintendent of Marine. 

2d. The samples of Arracan and Deyrah hemp were 
forwarded for experiment by the late Secretary to the Socie¬ 
ty, Dr. Spry, and laid up in 2-inch rope in November 1841; 
but the experiments were again interrupted by the death 
of the late Master Attendant, Captain Harington, in that 
month, and these samples were not submitted for trial till 
the 18th December 1814, at the same time, as the small 
samples of jeetee, forwarded by Mr. Hume, the Honorary 
Secretary. 

3rd. It will be seen from the abstract, that amongst the 
1.3 samples of the 2-inch rope, the Deyrah hemp stands the 
5th in strength and the 12th in elasticity; the Arracan 
hemp is 8th in strength and the 10th ifi elasticity. Amongst 
the same number of samples of I J-inch rope, the jeetee is 
the 9th in strength and the 2nd in elasticity, being only 
surpassed by untarred coir rope; this may possibly be 
caused by its being laid up by hand. The ‘Moorgahvi, 
both tarred and white, stands the lowest in the 2-inch 
rope for strength; the elasticity of the untarred specimen 
is much greater than that of the tarred, being the 4th and 
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the 9th on the list respectively ; the results of the specimen 
of IJ-inch Moor^ahvi are nearly the same. 

4th. It is evident that the sample of jeelee, forwarded by 
Mr. Hume, is too small for experiment, and that if a quantity 
of the hemp or fibre could be procured, so as to be laid up 
in Calcutta, to the si«e of from 4 to 2-inches, the trials of 
strength would be more decisive and sat^factory, 

A. B. CtAPPEKTON, 

l.v/ Assistant to the Master Attendant, 

« 

Master Attendant's Office. SOth December, 1844. 


Observations on specimens of Sugar, Soils, and Indigo-giv¬ 
ing Plants from the Tenasserim coast: communicated by 
Kdward O’RiLiiV, Esq. With an analysis of the Soils, 
by Mr. J. G. Scott, of the Honorable Company's Dis¬ 
pensary. 

My dear Sir, — I have to tender you many apologies for 
not noticing your esteemed letter of 27th of June last ere this, 
but the fact is, that my time has been so much occupied that 
I could not do so, and at the same time render any informa¬ 
tion to the Society that might be deemed either interesting 
or instructive. A few days of leisure, however, afford me the 
opportunity of thanking you for your kind communication 
as above, as well as for the arrow-root bulbs, and the favour¬ 
able repbrts you enclosed of the sample of sugar I forwarded 

for report.* You ask “ whether the sugar in question was 

•• 

* The saiuple of sugar referred to hy Mr. O’Hilcy, was submitted at the general 
meeting of the Society, on the 10th July, 1844, and the minute of the Members of 
the Committee was handed in at the same time, e.vpre8sive of their opinion, that 
it is ail excellent sample of raw Muscavado sugar, of good colour, and that its value 
(quoted at from 8*8 to 9 Its. per maund) would be materially enhanced if the 
molasses could be more extrucled without injury to the grain. One member cuiisi> 
ders it to resemble the strongest Mu.scavado sugar from the island of Jamaica, and 
another observes, that in point of granulation and strength, it surpasses any thing he 
has seen of Itengal production, excepting perhaps that of the Uhoba works, and from 
the lleevbhoom district. 
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manufactured by the common process, or by that of the 
vacuum pan. ” In answer I beg to say, that I have none 
other but the open pan system in my establishment, and that" 
the sugar in question is the produce of the common native cane, 
which after several trials, at the commencement of my career 
on this coast, 1 found to produce ajiiuch superior article 
in grain than the other kinds of imported cane, principally 
Otaheite. Since that period, however, theybreiga descriptions 
of the plant have been considerably increased, and from their 
healthy and hardy appearance during the heat of the dry 
season, I have great hopes that they have become ac¬ 
climated ; but this shall form the subject of future inves¬ 
tigation. 

Your remarks on the subject of the Otaheite cane in 
Tirhoot are very interesting : the same amount of produce, 
or even more on the average per acre of new soil, on this 
coast, may be obtained, with the very material point in 
its favour of being entirely free from the attacks of white 
ants, a subject which appears to oppose very serious obsta¬ 
cles to the extended cultivation of the Otaheite plant 
in the Upper Provinces. I have given this point a good 
deal of attention of late, and after a personal inspection of 
all the Otaheite cane grown in the vicinity, I have not found 
a single patch injured by the attacks of those insects, notwith¬ 
standing the fact of their abounding in the vicinity, and 
in many cases literally in the cane fields, where tliey may 
be seen covering the stumps of the trees left after burn¬ 
ing the new jungle. It is a singular fact, that I have never 
heard a complaint made by the native cultivators of the 
ravages of white ants, not only in regard to the Otaheite 
cane, but of all the kinds in cultivation. To afford every in¬ 
formation in regard to the nature and properties of the soil, 
the produce of which is exempt from this pest, I have the 
pleasure of forwarding in charge of Capt. Russell of the 
Ganges, a box of the soil taken from one of the gardens. 
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wliich is about the average of all the cultivation in this vici¬ 
nity. In the same box are two paper parcels from Major 
Macfarquhar, at Tavoy, containing specimens of the soil of 
his garden, in which he states, “ that Otaheite cane has been 
growing for the last 5 or 6 years uninjured, although there 
are legions of white apts in every direction.” 1 trust that 
an examination of these soils may lead to some data, that may 
be useful in guiding future operations in this description 
of cultivation. 

* 

I find that by placing a good layer of common charcoal 
from the furnaces, under all materials of w'ood, subject to the 
ravages of the white ants, they are well-preserved, and in 
no case have I discovered any damage when this precaution 
has been taken; perhaps the application of the refuse of the 
furnaces to the soil, when opening the furrows previous to 
planting, might be attended wdth success in this respect; at 
all events it is w’orth the trial. 

In tlie same box 1 forward two specimens of sugar manu¬ 
factured at Tavoy from the native cane, by the very rude pro¬ 
cess in use with the natives, which consists of evaporating 
the juice as it is received from the mill, without the applica¬ 
tion of temper, or any other assistance in separating the 
feculence but that of heat; both specimens have been ex¬ 
posed repeatedly during the last protracted S.W. monsoon, 
and have suffered very little from the moisture of the 
atmospliere. Major Macfarquhar will feel obliged for an 
opinion as to the qualities of these musters,* ind requests 
me further to inquire, if you can afiord him any information 
as to the method of protecting mango and other fruit trees 


^ These musters arc valued by the Committee at6 lis. and 8 Hs. per iimuud. 
They are both considered specimens of excellent strong;>grainc<) sugars, and 
although the colour of both qualities is low, their strength makes them worth the 
sums above named. One of the members is of opinion, that their values would be 
considerably enhniiced if the molasses principle coubl have been extracted without 
injuring the grain, particularly the canister specimen which, in point of grunu- 
latioii, resembles a vucuum*pau sugar. 
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from the attacks of the borers, which are very destructive at 
I'avoy.* 

I have also the pleasure of forwarding by*this opportunity, • 
three specimens of indigo-plants in use with the natives of 
this coast, for the purpose of dyeing their yarn previous to 
weaving. , 

No. If is the same plant as the one in common use as the 
cultivated plant of Bengal. It is permitted to grow to its 
full size, and the leaves only are used for the preparation of 
indigo, which are taken from the tree several times during 
the rainy season. Some of the plants attain a thickness of 
G to 8 inches in circumference. 

No. is a parasitical creeper, possessing very strong 
qualities of the dye, which exudes on pressure betw'een the 

* Huldoo or siiipliur arc stated to be good uiilidoles to the depredations of the 
horir. If tlie tr?c has been attacked by it, the powder should be put in the holes. 
If unallucked, it would be well to plaster the trunk with a layer of huldee mixed 
with any kind of oil to make it stick. 

t Mr. Uriilith thinks that this leguminous plant is an Indigofera. 

If This Mr. (Jritlith believes to be the Marsdenia tinctoria, Brown ; Asclepias 
tinctoria, lloxh. In his History of Sumatra, Marsden alludes to this plant in the , 
following words;— 

There is another kind of Indigo, called in Sumatra taram akar, which appears 
to be peculiar to that country, and was totally unknown to botanists to whom I 
shewed the leaves upon my return to hinglaud in the beginning of the year 1780. 
The common kind is known to have small pinnated leaves growing on stalks im¬ 
perfectly ligneous. This on the contrary, is a vine, or climboig plant, with 
leaves from three to live inches in length, thin, of a dark green, and in the dried 
state discoloured with blue stains. It yields the same dye as the former sort; they 
are prepared also in the same manner, and used indiscriminately, r« preference 
being given to the one above the other, as the natives informed me; excepting 
inasmuch as the taram akar, by reason of the largeness of the foliage, yields a 
greater proportion of sediment. Conceiving it might prove a valuable plant in our 
colonies, and that it was of importance in the first instance that its identity and 
class .should be accurately ascertained, 1 procured specimens of its fructification, 
and deposited them in the rich and extensively useful cfdlcction of my friend Sir 
Joseph Banks. In a paper on the Asclepiadeai, highly interesting to botanical 
science, communicated by Mr. iiobert Brown, (who has lately explored the vege¬ 
table productions of New Holland and other parts of the east,) to the Wernerian 
Society of Edinburgh, and printed in their Transactions, he has done me the honor 
of naming the genus to which this |ilant belongs, Marsdenia, and this particular 
species Marsdenia tinctoria." 
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fingers; the natives have no other process of extracting 
it but by means of lime added in solution to the steeped 
plant. It is found in the jungles, but not in any large quan¬ 
tity, and may be propagated by cuttings placed against any 
jungle tree. ‘ 

No. 3* is the indigo plant peculiar to this coast, and in 
most general use with the natives, who keep small patches 
near their houses, and make use of the leaves and tops of the 
plant; its produce is considered superior to No. 2 and 
equal to No. 1. The plant thrives well in shady spots with 
a moist soil, and is propagated by slips which thrive exceed¬ 
ingly well, and produce 3 or 4 crops of leaves during the 
monsoon. If this plant would answer in Bengal, any amount 
of seedlings required could be obtained from this, and 1 
should feel great pleasure in being instrumental to its intro¬ 
duction. 

Koxburprh also (Flora lucliciif vol. 2, p. 43,) makes the foltowin}<; remarks ro> 
garding the useful properties of this plant:— 

leaves of this plant yield Indigo, as mentioned by Mr. Marsden, and by 
Mr. Blake, in the first volume of the Asiatic Researches. 1 have also extracted 
it from them by hot water. The few experiments 1 have yet made do not enable 
me to say po.‘;itively in what proportion they yield their colour; but it was of an 
excellent quality, and as the plant grows very readily from layers, slips, or cut- 
tings, 1 think it very well worthy of being cultivated; particularly as it is perma¬ 
nent, like the Nerium, so that a plantation once formed, will continue for a num¬ 
ber of years; and if we are allowed to draw a comparsion between the leaves of 
this plant, and those of Neriutn tincUnrium the quantity of colour they may yield 
will be in a larger proportion than from the common Indigo plant. 

** Since u^riting the above I have learned,that this plant is a native of Cooch-buhar, 
and had some of the plants sent me from thence, also of Pegu, from whence I 
have likewise received plants. 

** Some more experiments I have made with the leaves, confirm what is above 
related, not only respecting the quality of the Indigo, but also that the proportion 
is considerably greater than is obtained from Jndigofera tinctoria. I have there¬ 
fore warmly recommended an extensive cultivation thereof.*' 

'I'he plant is also alluded to in Low's Dissertation on Penang and Province Wel¬ 
lesley. 

* This plant Mr. Griffith recognizes as one of the Indigo giving Acanthacea, of 
which little or nothing is known, and he thinks it raav be quite new. This genus, 
he observes, is also found iu Assam; it gives a deep indigo, and the Singphos 
and Kauiptees use it largely. 
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In using the above, the natives content themselves with a 
deposit from the plant of a thickened dry consistency, so that 
I am unable to send any specimen of the produce in the 
cake. 1 shall endeavour to do so, however, by some future 
opporUihity. 

Besides the specimens now sent, there is another kind of 
indigo plant known to the_ natives here, which I have not 
been able to obtain, owing to its being of too tender a nature 
to bear removal, and it is still some time before it flowers; 
when this takes place, I will secure some seed, together with 
seed of the parasite plant, and forward them to you. 

I had other subjects to notice by this opportunity, but the 
approach of the steamer prevents my doing so; you must 
therefore excuse this crude communication. 

Amherst, 18 //< November, 1844 . 

a 

Memorandum.* 

In submitting the results of my analysis of three specimens 
of soils from the Tenasserim provinces, it is expedient that 
I make a few preliminary remarks on the condition of those 
soils, as they were received by me. The two specimens 
from Major Maefarquhar’s garden at Tavoy, were put up in 
paper parcels, covered with wax cloth. These appear to 
me to have lost their water of absorption considerably by 
evaporation, and hence materially affect a correct analy¬ 
sis of these specimens, so far only, however, as their.water of 
absorption fe concerned, and on which, so much of the fer¬ 
tility of the soil depends. The sample from Mr. O’Riley, 
packed in a box, was in a perfect state of preservation. 

The object in forwarding these soils, as stated in Mr. 
O’Riley’s communication, is the probability of their analysis 
loading to some correct data, as to the cause of the produce 
of the soils being exempt from the attacks of white ants. 
Mr. O’Riley observes, “ your remarks on the subject of the 

* In forwarding this memorandum, Ur. M’Clelland observes, “ Mr. Scott has 
taken very great pains in the analysis, and 1 fully approve of his remarks."' 
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Otaheitc cane in Tirlioot are very interesting. The same 
amount of produce, or even more on the average per acre 
of new soils on this coast, may be obtained with the very 
material point in its favor of being entirely free from the 
attacks of white ants, a subject which appears to oppose 
very serious obstacles to the extended cultivation of the 
Otaheite plant in the Upper Provinces.” He further adds, 
“ to aftbrd every information in regard to the nature and 
properties of the soil, the produce of which is exempt 
from this pest, I have the pleasure of forwarding a box of 
the soil taken from one of the gardens, which is about the 
average of all the cultivation in this vicinity.” 

The analysis of the two specimens from Major Maefarquhar, 
affords nothing which would induce me to select it, as being 
peculiarly distasteful to white ants. They are simply good 
siliceous soils, and contain nothing more than such soils do 
in general. 

400 parts of the soil, marked “ from the surface,” yielded 

Of water of absorption, . 15 

Of loose stones and gravel, principally siliceous, 47 

Of undecompounded vegetable fibres, . 27 

Of fine siliceous sand, .205 

Of minutely divided matter separated by agi¬ 
tation and filtration, and consisting of car¬ 
bonate of lime,. 3 

Carbonate of magnesia, . 1 

Matter destructible by heat, principally vegetable, 13 

Silica, .'. 48 

Alumina, . 16 

Oxide of iron, . 4 

Soluble matter, principally chloride of sodium 
and vegetable extract, . 2 

Amount of all the products,... 381 
. Loss, . 19 
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•lOO parts marked “ from a cubit below the surface,” yielded 

Of water of absorption, . 10 

Of loose stones and gravel, principally siliceous, 45 

Of undecompounded vegetable fibres, . 15 

Of fine siliceous sand, . 210 

Of minutely divided matter separated by agita¬ 
tion and filtration, and consisting of carbonate 

of magnesia. 2 

Carbonate of lime.*. 6 

Matter destructible by heat, principally vegetable, 20 

Silica, . 50 

Alumina, . 14 

Oxide of iron, .'. 5 

Soluble matter, principally chloride of sodium 
and vegetable extract,. 3 

Amount of all the products,... 380 
Loss, .20 

The sample from Mr. O’Riley, is a rich ferruginous 
soil, highly absorbent and retentive, as will be seen by the 
loss of its water of absorption, which nearly amounts to 25 
per cent. In this soil, I would unhesitatingly point to the 
large quantity of metallic oxides it contains, as being in 
my opinion, offensive to insects. It is a fact, I believe 
known to agriculturists, that the produce of rich ferruginous 
soils are more or less exempt from them. The subject, 
however, is both important and interesting, and well worthy 


of more extended experiments. 


400 parts of this soil, yielded 

Of water of absorption, . 

. 98 

Of loose stones and gravel, siliceous. 

. 8 

Of undecompounded vegetable fibres, 

. 2 

Of fine siliceous sand, . 

. 190 

2 K 
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Of minutely divided matter, separated by agita¬ 
tion and ^filtration, and consisting of car¬ 
bonate of lime. 10 

Matter destructible by heat, (vegetable,) ... 12 

Silica,. ;. 40 

Alumina, .! . 14 

Oxide of iron, .. ... .. 12 

Oxide of manganese, . 2 

Soluble matter, princi{Ially chloride of sodium, 
and vegetable extract, . ... 2 


Amount of all the products,.. 390 
Loss, .10 


I would suggest that soils collected for analysis, be pre¬ 
served in bottles, guile filled with them, and closed with 
ground glass stoppers. 

J. G. Scott. 


Note to Mr. Sconce’s Paper, page 20.“!. 

“ This perhaps is stated too generally,—it was my purpose rather to allude to 
the use of Salt in the preparation of a native’s “salun,” that is, his too often 
meagre stew of vegetables or fish skins rather than fish, eaten with his rice; and 
to the necessity which the dearness of salt imposes upon a poor man of cooking 
once a day, and saving the remnants for a second meal.” 
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FDRTIIKR particulars CONN'KCTKD WITlf TJIF, CULTIVATION OF 
TIIK OLIVE, AT THE C.OVEKNMKNT BOTANIC OARDKN AT HEWRA, 
IN THE DEOKa’n ; WITH NOTtCFS RKOARIHNG THE GROUKIJ NUT 
AND CASTOR OILS. 

Communicated fiy Dr. Alex. Gibmin, Snpt. {mrf Uolanic Cardens, 
liotnbuy Presidency. 

Uewra, Ucckan, 11th November, ISSl. 

I liave been, duly favoured with your letter, communicating the 
resolution of the Committee of the Society of Horticulture of India, 
reque-sting me to furni.sh itiformation regarding the locality, &c. of 
the olive trees now in the garden here. 

In repl 5 ', I have the pleasure to acquaint you, for the information 
of the Society, 

1st. That this locality is about 20(10 feet above the sea level. 

2tid. That the distance from tlie sett in a direct line is about 70 
miles. 

3d. That owing to the very open country extending from this to 
the Ghauts, (distant 20 miles,) the sea breeze is sensibly felt, but 
from the nature of the soil, the barenness of the country, &c., the 
quantity of moisture which it adds to the otherwise very dry air 
is, until early in May, hardly appreciable 

4th. The mean of annual temperature may be stated as about 76° 
Fall. Extremes from 103“ to 50° Fah. The former temperature is 
rare, 92° to 94° being most generally the daily highest rise in the 
hot season, so that the climate is comparatively temperate. 

As to the present state of the olive trees in the garden here, 
they do not appear to be at all affected by the heat; and as to 
wood and leaves, are most flourishing. Height may be about 14 
feet, but though I have now had them for 3^ years iti the garden, 

•> k 
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they have not yet flowered, though they have been coaxed by ring¬ 
ing, tying the branches, &c. 

The numerous' side shoots afford stout walking sticks. They are 
evergreen. From the very succulent and healthy state of the main 
trunks, I have every hope that they may yet flower. « 

I think that the tree might have a good chance of success in 
sheltered valleys of the table land towards the head of the Taptee 
and Nerbudda rivers, in the vicinity of juhgle, so as to afford .a 
climate, somewhat moist. I do not think that the heavy rains of 
Bengal, Assam, or of the Te'nasserim provinces would suit the tree. 
I also believe, that the climate of the Agra provinces would, like 
that of Guzerat, be found too dry and hot in the hot season. Pro¬ 
bably the climate of Malwa might suit it better than any. 

I will have much'pleasure in doing my best to give effect to any 
resolutions the Society may make as to the further extension of the 
tree. 

I3//t Novemher .—I am very glad to see, that the subject of oils is 
so actively taken up by your Society. 

From what I see of tlie ground nut oil, (at least that expressed 
by Bramah’s press,) it, as a table oil, is much superior to the 
olive oil as commonly met with in this country ; but that expressed 
by the common process, has generally an admixture of other oils. 
This year I have supplied the medical stores, and will probably 
continue to do so. 

The castor oil obtained by the same process differs from the 
clearest castor oil of the bazars in being quite free from taste. This 
also, it is likely, 1 may supply to the stores in future; and, on the 
whole, r am of opinion, that this oil-press produces /lils which will 
be sought after in the market, when the manufacture shall be con¬ 
ducted on a more extensive scale. 

Bearing pillars are however essential to the efficiency of the 
machine, particularly in pressing those oils which contain much 
stearine. The plates ought to fit into the bearing pillars, which 
should be of strong square iron, and rise through holes in the roof of 
the press. 

I will be happy at any time to communicate to the Society any 
further particulars. 
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KURTIIKK INFOUMATION RKKAKDINO THK WHITE I.INSEED ANI> 
WHEATS OV CKNTHAi, IKHIA. 

Extract of n Letter from Lieutenant Colonel 3. R. Ousei.ey, A. G. 
G: S.^ fP. FroiUier, dated Chota Naypoor, HUh November, 

With roference to your letter of the 16tli September 1844, regard¬ 
ing white linseed and wheats, I have the pleasure to forward a price 
current for several years, furnished by the Deputy CoiumisMoner, 
. Oapiain Spence, wiio obligingly hud it made out for me. 

1 can only add, that the linseed is sowed at the same time with 
wheat. 

\ou sow one bushel of linseed in land that would require four 
bushels of wheat seed ; one bushel sowed, shoidd give a return of 
twenty-four fold to thirty-two fold. • 

The price current shews best tins estimation in which white 
linseed is held, also the relative value of wheats. Julalya and 
Sohaiya are synonymous. TJlsee is linseed. 

I am convinced that Jahilya wheat would be most prized in Eng¬ 
land, and if po.ssibIe, I shall send a small quantity, via Bombay, for 
the opinions of professional men at home. TV'hile linseed is export¬ 
ed towards Bombay, and is to be found at Jubbulpore ; but 1 under¬ 
stand none grows north of Revvah; and from inhabitants of Oude 
now hero, 1 am informed it is unknown in that territory ; it forms 
an article of trade south of the Niu'budda, and is in great demand. 


Price 

Current 

per manee* of 24 rooroos 

of Gram, Peryuitnnlt ilos- 




sltunyiibud 




"3 


WliKAT. 

1 1 .^l-k. 



CcE5 ' 

Jululya. 

8<ilialya. 

Ruiyu. 1 i’lssoc. 

•. ijirlt’k 

Ueil. 

_ • _ _- _ 

ur 'I'lp. 





Nag. j Nap;. 

Nafi'e i 

• 


s Its. As. r. 

Us. As. I*. 

Us. As. I’. Us. As. 1*. 

liSeA.v. iv.s. A-s 

1' Us. As. 

1'. 

P; 

6 2 0 

0 2 0 

6 0 0 1 0 0 0 

f) (} 0 ; 0 (/ 

0 i 0 0 

0 

1838, 

& 8 0 

.') 8 0 

b 0 0 14 0 0 

0 0-4 

0 0 

0 

1841, 

4 8 0 

4 8 0 

1 0 0 ; 4 0 0 

\ l‘i i) \ 4 0 

0 ' 4 0 

0 

1844, 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

2 8 0 ' 2 0 0 

1 r» 0 0 4 u 

0 4 0 

0 


(True Copy,) 

J. K. OnsKLKY, 


H. ; 


I'ENCh, 


(.Sisiiioil) 

Uepulij Commissioner, lit Class. 

Ayeul Govr. Genl, and Cimtmisimier. 

Hoshungabad, Deputy Commissioner’s OJJice, Hie 29</i October, 1844. 

* R p.iillces make one rooroo, which is equal lo !iO,,weipht; Iherelbre a malice weighs about 
a mauiids and 16 seers, allowing 40 seers to^.he inaunu, ami 80 tolas to the seer. 
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ON THE MODE OF CULTIVATIXCr THE 1,ATAK1A T0I)Al'(!0, 

Extract of a letter from Dr. Alexanokr Gibson, dated llewru, 
I'ith November, 1844. 

“ I beg to apologize for not having sent the accompanying Re- 
nntrlvs <iii tlie Latakia tobacco before now. The season fdr sowing 
is now over, and I will f.herefore not send any more seed this year.” 

The seed is sown with us (at Latakia) in* March in ground free 
from stones, and well manured with goat’s-dung, and strewn over 
with prickly bushes to protect the young plants from birds. Water 
daily till the plants reach the size of 8 or 10 indies, then transplant. 

In July the tobacco is gathered, and made into small bundles 
which are exposed in the sun for some days, and are then hung up 
in the peasant’s huts, and left hanging all the winter for their being 
fumigated, and thu.s acquiring tlie peculiar flavour. 

All tobacco cultivated, about the Latakia mountains derives its 
origin from the same seed ; but the difl'erence which exists between 
the qualities of the “ Ahouri-tree" and the other, is owing to the 
former being cultivated about high mountains, and to its being 
fumigated with “ gozeiC* and “ siiidian ;" \ but those fumigated 
with tjozen have the best smell. 

The fumigation is not resorted to expressly for the tobacco, but 
owing to our mountaineers in general being obliged to burn much 
wood in the winter in their huts, which answers both purposes. The 
smoke improves the tobacco both in colour, smell, and flavour. The 
other qualities not being fumigated, are yellowish instead of brown, 
and have never the agreeable smell, &c. of the “ Abouri tree." 

' (Signed) Lyons. 

(True Copy,) Ai-exanoek Giiison, 

Siipt. Hotanic Garden. 

ntU’OBT ON THE STATE OK Tn r. A(iIllCi:i.Ti;RAI. AND IIORTICULTURAI. 

SOCIETY AT MiCKNOW. 

Kxtractof a letter from Captain tJ. E. Hoci.ings, dated Lucknoto, 31.<!/ 
December, 1844. 

“ I have the pleasure to forward an aeeonrit of a Meeting of the 
Members of our Horticultural Society, which took place on the 30th 
instant, and it aflords me very great satisfaction to attract your 
* I’lnc wood, which almmiJs ir-8) ria. f I’rohahly oak. 
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notice to the 2nd Resolution, and to request, that you will convey 
Vo the Society generally, and accept yourself, the best thanks of the 
Lucknow Agricultural and Horticultural Society, for the kindness and, 
readiness with wiiich all tny applications have been complied with.” 

At a general Meeting of Itw Subscribers to Ittc llorticiiltural and 
Agricultural Society at Lucknow, held at the Hanguetling Rooms of 
the Residency, on Monday thy ‘Mlh December, 1844. 

Present, Ma.i<)r Wii.cox, 

Tiie Rk.v. Mr. Caiishore, 

„ Captain Hollini.s, 

,, Captain Fraser, and 

„ Dr. J. S. Login 

M A.IOR Wli.oox in the clisir 

The Secretary having submitted his report of what li.id been 
done in the Society’s Garden, from the time of his having token 
charge of it, and also exhibited a statement of the accounts to the 
end of tlie year 1844, shewing a balance in cash of 1,500 : 9 : 11, 
out of which the current expeiices of the present mouth 229 : 9 ; 9^, 
are to be paid, and the sum of Sicca Rs. 2,500 in Government 
Securities, it was resolved unanimously, tliat as the report is higldy 
sati.sfactory and the accounts correct, the tlianks of the Meeting be 
offered to ilie Secretary, Captain George E. llollings, for his most 
zealous and unremitting attention to tlie interests of the Society, 
and that he be requested to continue his able and eflitdent services 
in his present office. 

2dly.—It was also resolved, that the recommendation of the 
Secretary in^the last para, of his report be most cordially adopted, 
and the thanks of the Meeting be conveyed to the President and 
Members of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society in Calcutta, 
and to James Hume, Esq. their Secretary. 

3dly.—Resolved, that the Secretary’s recommendation regarding 
additional wells, &c., be likewise adopted. 

4thly.—It being in the opinion of the Members conducive to the 
objects of the Society, that periodical exhibitions of fruits and 
vegetables be held, and prizes be distributed for the best specimens, 
it was resolved that an annual sum of Rupees 120 be appropriated 
from the funds of the Society for the same, and that the Secretary 
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be requested to invite Subscribers in aid of this object. The time of 
holding the exhibition to be determined by the Secretary, who will 
give twenty days" previous notice of the same, in order that native 
gardeners in the city and cantonments may be duly aware of it. 

Sthly.—That a supply of English flower and vegetable {seeds be 
annually ordered from England, in order that a succession of vege¬ 
table crops may be secured; the amount for the purchase and 
transmission of the same to be for the present limited to .£lo per 
annum. R. Wilcox, Chairman. 

On Major Wilcox leaving the chair, it was unanimously voted, 
that the thanks of the Meeting be given to the Chairman. 

G. E. Hollinos, Secretary. 

Report regarding thf state of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society at Lucknow^ submitted to a General Meeting of the Mem¬ 
bers, assembled on the ‘6Qth December, 1844. 

As I have had charge of the Public Garden at Lucknow for nearly 
two years and a half, it is necessary that I should submit for your 
consideration, as full a report as I can prepare of all that has been done 
during that jieriod, and the practical result which is shewn in the 
accounts now submitted for your approval. You are well aware, 
that at the time I accepted the office of Secretary, a large portion of 
the funds so liberally given by Ilis Majesty the King of Oude, and 
subscribed by Colonel Low, C. B. then Resident, and the original 
contributors, had been expended in laying out the grounds, and in 
useful experiments; and I found the sum of three thousand Rs. 
in Government See"'-'* 
month frotn Ilis Ma 
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the sale of which from the local demand would be profitable, and I 
laid out tlie gains in renewing the stock The accounts submitted 
with this report will show, how many young bullocks have bee* 
purchased to replace old and unserviceable ones; what new carts 
have boeti bought; what old ones repaired; what implements of 
agriculture have been renewed. The Darogah’s house and corres¬ 
ponding one for the accommodation of occasional visitors have been 
thorougiily repaired ; many out-offices, which were indispensably ne¬ 
cessary, built, and others, as well as the bullock-sheds, re-roofed; the 
extensive wall round the garden, and the different wells have been 
always kept in repair, and several new puckah drains for the con¬ 
veyance of water constructed. 

By a prudent foresight in laying in supplies i>f grain and bhoosah, 
the cattle have been fed at a much less expence than formerly; 
whilst the rate received for every article of produce, has far exceeded 
what could possibly have been contemplated. 

If I had intended to claim any credit to myself from the improved 
condition of the garden, 1 would have refrained from attracting your 
attention to the details of what has been dune, and have contented 
myself with allowing the accounts to be my vouchers; but I consi¬ 
der it an act of justice to give the credit where it is due; viz. to the 
native Darogah who by always attending to the orders he has received, 
and devoting the energies of an honest and intelligent mind to the 
performance of his duties; by giving me the advantage of his 
experience in all matters connected with the purchase of materials; 
the proper periods for laying supplies of grain &c.; the most fitting 
opportunities for buying cattle, &c.; and by his active and unUring 
exertions as,a superintendent, has been the real cause of the great 
improvement in the prospects of the garden. 

If we may judge from what has occurred, we have only made a 
good commencement; the cold ingratitude of the soil has been over¬ 
come by a generous application of manure, and by agricultural in¬ 
dustry ; there is no reason to suppose, that even any great progress 
has been made, on the contrary we may fairly conclude, that by a 
continuance of the system that has now been established, the re- 
•yources of the garden will yearly increase, and that with an im- 
Ned knowledge of agriculture gained by experience, we shall 
^ly be able fully to edrry out the object for the attainment 
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of which the garden was originally established ; namely, the dissemi¬ 
nation throughout Oude of the most valuable seeds of every kind of 
produce, and the communication of the manner in which they can be 
best and most profitably cultivated. It will be seen that during 
last year, I was obliged to reduce the permanent funds by the sale 
of five hundred Rupees of the Government paper belonging to the 
garden; the surplus in hand will admit of that sum being repaid, 
and I have no fear of being again obliged to indent on the capital. 
To meet a temporary emergency, I thought it expedient to sell some of 
the valuable graft mangoe trees of three and four years of age, the 
value of which has been redeemed by the number of grafts taken dur¬ 
ing the last two years; the establishment of nurseries for seedling fruit 
trees of every description ; the value of the vines from seed brought 
by Sir Wm. Nott frdrn Cabool, and from the grapes sold in boxes; 
and the numerous grafts from guava, orange, and other trees now in 
the garden. A considerable quantity of good ara\>le ground has 
been recovered by the sale and cutting down of country mangoe 
trees which, as regards our objects, were neither ornamental nor 
useful. The surplus profits have enabled me to p.ay some attention 
•to floriculture, and 1 feel convinced, that the introduction of the 
cultivation of English, American, and Cape flowers must be agree- 
jible to you. I venture to recommend to your attention, or rather 
solicit your sanction to the expenditure of money sufficient to dig 
two or three new wells, and the payment of the extra number of 
bullocks and establishment to ensure their being efficiently worked, 
under a full conviction, that eventually the increased produce will 
more than indemnify us for the present expence. 

The accounts submitted to you .so fully explain* the result of 
what has been done duping the time that I have had charge of the 
garden, that 1 consider it unnecessary to offer any comments on 
them ; but I cannot conclude this report without asking yon to join 
me in thanking the Agricultural and Horticultural Society in Cal¬ 
cutta, and their able and most obliging Secretary, for the kindness 
and readiness with which all my applications have been complied 
with; which I am sure you will do mo.st readily, when you heUr, 
that all the best vegetables at present growing in the garden, have 
been produced from seeds sent from Calcutta. 

G. E. Hoi.i.inos, Secretart/. 
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G. E. IloLLiNcs, Secretary. 
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G. E. HoLLtNGS, Secretary.- 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF AN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY AT SIMLA. 

James Hume, Esq., Honorary Secretary, Agri.Horticultural Society. 

My wear Sir, —I have very great pleasure in forwarding the 
Proceedings of the new Horticultural Society of Simla. 

From a communication with Dr. MacGregor of Sabathoo, who 
has been remarkable for his success in raising a great number of 
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the choicest flowers from seeds received Overlaud, I entertain the 
hope, that another Horticultural Society will be established there, 
in connection with that of Simla. Sabathoo is not near so elevated, 
the temperature 10 degrees less, and the rains not so heavy as 
they are here, consequently there are many kinds of flowei* and fruit 
plants which will succeed at Sabathoo, which could not be reared at 
the great elevation of Simla. 

' Believe' me, &c. 

Freukuick Corhyn. 


Simla, Dec. 11, 1844. 


Proceedings of a Meeting convened at Simla on the 30/A September, 
1844, for the purpose of considering the propriety of establishing 
a Horticultural Society and Gardens at the Station. 

The Honorable J. C. Ekskine, Sub-Commissioner, in the chair. 

Resolver. 

1st.—That the rapidly incre.asing demand for fruits and vege¬ 
tables at Simla being evident, and tlie inferior quality of those 
grown in the neighbourhood and bought at the bazars, much and 
justly complained of, it be deemed expedient at this meeting that 
measures should be taken to increase the supply, and improve the 
quality of those necessary articles of consumption. 

2d.—That to attain these ends, the formation of a Horticultural 
Society, supported by voluntary subscription, is desirable; and that 
it be attempted to form one. For this purpose those, whose names 
are attached hereto, agree to become Members and supporters of the 
said Society. * 

3d.—That it be determined, that the first objects of the Society 
be those which are likely to be of the greatest utility, and therefore 
that its earliest efforts be directed to the formation of a nursery; 
this nursery to be principally devoted to the raising of fruit trees 
and vegetable seeds for distribution; first among the Subscribers; 
and secondly among those native gardeners and cultivators who 
may be most likely to supply the station bazars with their produce. 

4th.—That for the purpose of immediately testing the prospect 
there is of improving in the climate of Simla the vegetables most 
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in demand, a piece of the Nursery ground be set aside as a Kitchen 
garden during the ensuing year. The produce of the kitchen 
garden to be sent to the centre bazar of the station, and sold for 
the benefit of the Society’s Funds. 

,‘ith.—That as the culture of flowers constitutes a pursuit equally 
harmless and attractive, and one as well suited to amuse and occu¬ 
py the invalid as to engage the attention of the healthy and more 
active, the next object of the Society shall be the formation of 
\>ne or more flower gardens, on condition that the Funds prove 
suflicient for the purpose after the expenses of the nursery and 
kitchen garden have been provided for. 

Gth.—That the affairs of the Society be managed by a Commit¬ 
tee, chosen from among the permanent residents and annual visi¬ 
tors of the station, to be elected half-yearly, on or about the 15th 
days of April and September of each year. 

7til.—That to give the proposed Society a present substantial 
existence, a Committee of Management be now chosen, and granted 
full power to receive subscriptions, to select and either purchase 
or hire on lease, as may be most expedient and practicable, a piece 
of ground in some suitable situation, to entertain an establishment, 
and to purchase tools, seeds, or whatever else they may consider 
necessary for the proper construction of the proposed nursery and 
garden, being guided in their proceedings by the amount of funds 
which may be contributed, and the present and prospective demands 
upon them. 

8th.—That the below named gentlemen be requested to take 
upon themselves the duties of the first Managing Committee, and 
for the purposo of obviating any inconvenience that might .attend 
a return to the plains or occa.sional abseneg of any of the mem¬ 
bers, that they be allowed to add to their number whenever they 
may consider such a measure likely to promote the efficiency of 
their operations. 

9th.—That the Committee be requested to put themselves in com¬ 
munication with the Agri-IJorticultural Society of Calcutta, and 
solicit permission to consider the Simla Horticultural Society as 
an auxiliary branch of that institution. 
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lOth.—That the Committee be requested to address the noii- 
resideut possessors of Simla property, and ask their assistance'in 
promoting the interests of the Society, &c. &c. 

Members of tlt» Committee. 

The Honorable John C. Ebskimk, 

Major General T. P. Smith, 

Colonel Chadwick, 

F. CoKitvN, Esq. ' 

B. Hodgson, Esq. 

Major Boileau, 

-Fakiukoton, 

-T. Scott, 

Robt. Hav, Esq. 

-- - Caktk, Es<t. 

II. T. Tabi', Esq. 

(Signed) John (,)• Ehskink, 

Chairman. 


CUl.TORE OF FOKEIGN COTTON, AND OTHER PRODUCTS AT RUNGPORK. 

Extract of a letter from H. Ukuling, Esq., dated Bhetgurra, 
24t4 October, 1844. 

“ I have now the pleasure to inform you, that I have by to-day’s 
dak baugy forwarded to your address, a small parcel, containing 
cotton,* raised from the acclimated New Orleans settd you kindly 

• 'I'liese musters, the produce of New Orlean.s seed, accliinuled at the Oo- 

veriiment.fariu at t^oiiiihature, is thus reported on by a Member of the Com- 

« 

mittee ;— 

“ '1 he Cotton is a fair, specimen of the acclimated seed cotton. It is soft, 
tolerably strong and of fair colour, hut the staple or hbre appears to me not of so 
good a length as tve witness usually in this descripliou grow'n in Lower Itengal. 
It is somewhat curled or wiry ; these defects arise probably from a want of 
sufficient care or attention in the cultivation, and which could be remedied. 
The cotton too has been planted at the wrong season which, in Bengal, 1 think 
shouUl be during August and Se]itember, not later, so as to be enabled to gather 
in the dry mouths, when there will be less chance of the bowls being injured by 
the red worm, and of the wool being discolored.’’ 
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supplied me with. It is the first cotton 1 have picked, and 
as the color might be objected to, I beg to remark that the cotton 
has been picked after very bad weather; when an opportunity 
offers I shall do myself the pleasure to send you another sample, in 
a larger 'quantity, and I hope of a better quality too. Knowing 
nothing of cotton, I can of course not forip any opinion as to the 
quality of the cotton, but to judge from the plants I have now on 
the ground, I should say, this 'district is remarkably well adapted 
*to the culture of this important staple. Some of the plants on the 
high lauds are literally groaning under the weight of the bowls, 
which I am sorry to say are subject to the puncture of worms, 
which circumstance either causes the bowls to fall off, or the cotton 
is injured in color and quality. It is to be regretted, that no pub¬ 
lic spirit has been evinced by European residmits for agricultural 
improvements in this district, for which purpose it is by nature so 
highly gifted for I consider Rungpore, one of the richest and best 
cultivated districts in Bengal; the soil retains its moisture the 
whole year round, the months of March and April excepted, when 
they are generally relieved by refreshing showers ; sugar-canes, 
tobacco, oil seeds, wheat and other grains, ginger and turmeric, and 
mulberry plants for silk worms, are articles which are extensively 
cultivated in this district, and that without irrigation, the process 
of which is entirely unknown to ryots here, who otherwise pay a 
great deal of attention to their cultivation, and the only thing that 
is requisite is to introduce an improved mod<t of cultivation amongst 
them, and to supply them with superior seeds. I propose to devote 
my humble efforts for the above purpose, and crave the aid of the 
Society in supplying me with seeds and plants of useful produc¬ 
tions. I have secured about 40 biggahs of .land in the neighbour¬ 
hood of this place, which I intend to turn into a nursery garden for 
useful products, and I will particularly turn my attention to the in¬ 
troduction of the superior specimens of sugar-canes, foreign cotton, 
grains, and all kinds of useful tubers.” 


2 m 
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MODK OF RAISING LAVEKDKR FROM SKF1>. , 

’Extract of a lelU,' from F. Kicol, Esq., dated Cliandpore, Jessore, 
11/4 December, 1844. 

“ Your note of the 23d ultimo, with a small packet of Lavender 
seed, I have to acknowledge with thanks. I have managed to get 
the Lavender to germinate this year. My plan is, to place a piece 
of blanket over the seed, which I sowed in rich ground filled into a 
gumlab, which 1 set in the sun, and throw water on the blanket 
morning and evening ; this has succeeded ;—it remains however to 
be seen, whether 1 shall be able to rear the plant. 

The Cape seeds received from the Society have all proved good 
this year, not a single failure.* The great pity is, that they did not 
arrive sooner, as I tear the hot weather will set in before the vege¬ 
tables can arrive to perfection.” 


ON THE CONVEYANCE OF PLANTS AND SEEDS ON SIlIP-BOAnp. 

(From a lately published tvork on the yrmelh of plants in ylaxed cases. By 
N. It. W.A11D, F. L. S.) 

Numerous have been the methods employed in the conveyance of 
plants to and from distant countries. It is quite unnecessary, however, 
to enter into any lengthened account of these attempts, as they resolve 
themselves into two kinds;—the one where the plants are meant to be 
kept in a passive condition; and the other where means are employed 
to keep them growing during the voyage. 

The best method of keeping plants in a state of rest is the one gene¬ 
rally employed, and, I believe, first recommended by Messrs. Loddiges, 
viz.—the packing them in successive layers of bog-m6ss (Sphagnum), 
which answers very weJl for the majority of deciduous trees and shrubs 
and other plants, when dispatched at the termination of their active 
season. For the package of Cactuses and other succulent plants, 
Messrs. Loddiges recommend the driest sand, all vegetable matters 
being injurious. 

But by far the greater number of plants require to be kept growing 
during the voyage ; and prior to the introduction of the glazed cases, a 
large majority of these plants perished from the variations of tempera- 

* Several other vommunivations reganling the goodness of the Cape seeds have 
reached the Society. 
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tore to which they were subjected,—from being too much or too little 
watered,—from the spray of the sea,—or, w'hen protected from this 
spray, from the exclusion of light. The venerable Mehzies informed me 
that, on his return from his last voyage round the world with Van¬ 
couver, ho lost the whole of his plants from this latter cause. Again, if 
the voyage lasts longer than usual and the water runs short, it is not 
every one who has the care of plants that frill imitate the example 
of the patriotic M. de .Clieux, who, in 1717, took charge oi several 
plants of coffee that were sent to Martinico, and approved himself 
worthy of the trust. The voyage being long and the weather unfa¬ 
vourable, they all died but one ; and the whole ship’s company being at 
length reduced to short allowance of water, this zealous patriot divided 
his own share between himself and the plant committed to his care, 
and happily succeeded in carrying it safe to Martinico, where it 
flourished, and was the parent stuck wheuce the steighbouring islands 
were supplied. 

When I reflected upon the above causes of failure, it was obvious 
that my new method offered a ready means of obviating all these diffi¬ 
culties, so far at least as regarded ferns, and plants grow'ing in similar 
situations; and in the beginning of June, 18.13, I filled two cases 
with ferns, grasses, &c., and sent them tu Sydney under the care of my 
zealous friend Capt. Mallard, whose reports on their arrival will be 
found in the Appendix.* 

The cases were refilled at Sydney in the month of February, 18.34, the 
thermometer then being between 90° and 100°. In their passage to 
England they encountered very varying temperatures. The thermome¬ 
ter fell to 20° in rounding Cape Horn, and the decks were covered a 
foot deep with snow. At Rio Janeiro the thermometer rose to 100°, and 
in crossing the line to 120°. In the month of November, eight months 
after their departure, they arrived in the British Channel, J.he ther¬ 
mometer then Being as low as 40°. These plants were placed upon the 
deck during the whole voyage and were not onpe watered, yet on their 
arrival at docks they were in the most healthy and vigorous condition; 
and I shall not readily forget the delight expressed by Mr. George Lod- 
diges, who accompanied me on board, at the beautiful appearance of the 
fronds of Gleichenia micropliylla, a plant never before introduced alive 
into this country. Several plants of CaUicoina serrata had sprung up 
from seed during the voyage, and were in a very healthy state. 

* These reports, as also some other interesting corresponilencc “ on tlie growth of plants 
without open exposure to air,” are published in the Transactions of the Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural Society of India, vol. I.—Ens. 
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My next experiment was with plants of a higher order. Ibrahim 
Pacha, being desirous of procuring useful and ornamental plants for 
his garden near C&iro, and at Damascus, 1 w'as requested by his agents 
to select them, and they were sent out in August, 1834, in the Nile 
steamer, to Alexandria. They arrived quite healthy after 9 , passage 
of two months.* On a subsequent occasion a case-full of coffee plants 
was dispatched with tbe like successful result. It is needless to parti¬ 
cularize any more instances, as Messrs. Loddi^test have sent out more 
than four hundred cases b) all parts of the world, with uniform success 
when the proper conditions were observed ; and 1 believe that the plan, 
where known, is universally adopted. The French and the English 
Governments have moreover ordered these cases to be used in their 
expeditions of discovery; aud there are few, 1 imagine, who will now 
imitate the ill-timed economy of Mons. Guillemiii, who was sent by the 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce at Paris, to Brazil, for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining information respecting the culture and preparation of 
the tea-plant, and the introduction of this shrub into France. Mons. 
G. had personal knowledge of the efficacy of the closad plan, having 
carried out Camellias to Rio in one of my cases; and he says that 
his first plan had been to construct boxes on Mr. Ward’s system, but 
the heavy pricet deterred him; while the safety with which he had 
brought bis fruit-trees§ from Europe, in a box with sliding panels, in¬ 
duced him to fix finally on this latter mode of construction. 

The results I will give in his own words.—“ Very pleasing was the 
sight to me, when, the day after the ITeroine had sailed, (May the 
20th, 1839), I beheld my eighteen precious boxes arranged two and two 
in such a situation as kept them steady and level, permitted them 
to receive light, and to have the moveable panels closed in bad weather. 
The vigour of my tea-plants, and !the lovely verdure of their foliage, 
had been generally admired at Rio, and I fondly anticipated the most 
prosperous results from my expedition. But short-lived-was this satis¬ 
faction. Two days after heavy north winds drove ns off our course, 
the sea became more boisterous than is usual in these latitudes, and 
the necessity for closing the ports, lest the spray should irrevocably 
ruin my plants, caused them a great injury by the necessary exclusion 
of light. To the latter circumstance I attribute the first deterioration of 

» Vide Appendix, D. t Vide Appendix, ti. 

t The cost of glazing the whole of Mons. C.'s cases would not have exceeded £20. 

§ Had Mens. G. reflected for one moment upon the difierent states of the fruit trees and of 
the tea-plants,—the farmer being conveyed at the close, and the latter at the commencement 
of their active season,—he would not, 1 think, have acted so uowiscly. 
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my plants, especially those more recently set. When the sea became 
calmer, and permitted us to open the portholes, the wind sweeping th^ 
surface of the waves cast a fine salt-water spray upoif my boxes, which 
doubtless proved highly injurious, since the contents of those chests 
that were, exposed to the wind suflered much more than those of the 
other side, liy the 11th of June most of the tens had lost their foliage, 
and the stalks even of several had quite dried up. Some of the seeds 
had germinated ; the young shoots were slender, h.-ng, blanched, and 
furnished with a few pale leaves. By the 2nd of July, in latitudes 24° 
•north and longitude 42° west, the strongest shrubs were sufletiug most 
severely, while some had sent out suckers, and the young seedlings had 
assumed a greener tint. Capt. Cccillc took great interest in the safety 
of my proteges, and, while the leakage of some of the water-casks had 
compelled him to put the whole ship’s crew on a slender allowance 
of water, he ordered me an increased quantity for the benefit of the 
tea-shrubs. The vessel arrived at Brest on the 24th of July, only two 
months after their departure from Rio, and the shrubs reached Paris 
in the latter end of August, reduced to 1000 in number, about one-third 
of the original stock, including young seedlings.”* This narrative re¬ 
quires no comment. I believe that not one of the plants would have 
perished in so short a voyage, had they been protected by glass. 

Although all persons interested in this matter are pretty well ac¬ 
quainted with the cases in which plants are usually sent on voyages, it 
may not be amiss to say a word or two respecting them. In preparing 
them for the voyage some little attention is requisite. The objects to 
be attained are, to admit light freely to all parts of the growing plant, 
and to make them sufficiently tight to retain the moisture within and 
to exclude the salt water from without. To elTcct the latter purpose 
the glazed frames should be well painted and puttied some time before 
they are required for use. The lower part of the case, which contains 
the mould, need not be more than G or 8 inches in depth; and the 
plants succeed better if planted in the soil, than in separate small 
boxes, as in the former case the moisture is more uniformly diffused. 
The soil should be that in which the plants ordinarily grow, and es¬ 
pecial care should be taken that all superfluous moisture should be 
drained off, as luxuriance of growth is not to be desired. Another 
])oiut worthy of great attention is to associate plants of equal or nearly 
equal rapidity of growth. Thus Palms and coniferous plants will travel 
well together. In a case which arrived at Loddiges, three or four 

* I am indebted for this account to Hooker's * Journal of Botany/ 
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found, to his great satisfaction, that they all grew extremely well. It 
is well known to our seedsmen that, even here at home, seeds kept in 
close warehouses hnd laid up in heaps fTecjuentiy spoil, unless they arc 
often sifted and exposed to the air. Seeds saved in moist cold summers, 
as their juices are too watery, and the substance of their kernels not 
sufficiently hardened to due ripeness, are by no means fit for exporta¬ 
tion to warmer climates.' 

“ Our acorns, unless ripened by a warm summer, will not keep long 
in England: those acorns which are brought from America, and arrive 
early in the year, generally come in good order, owing to their juices 
being better concocted by the heat of their summer; and are not apt to 
shrivel, when exposed to the sun, as ours are. 

“ 1’hesc hints are given to show how necessary it is to take care that 
the seeds we send should be perfectly ripe and dry.”* 


(».) 

Copy of a Letter from Mr. Traill, to the Anthor. 

Cairo, April .‘50, 183.'>. 

Sir, —I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 2nd ult., 
wherein you request information as to the state of the plants sent 
by you in the Nile stearaer.f The collection consisted, I believe, 
of 17.‘f species, contained in six glazed cases, two of which only were 
forwarded to me from Alexandria. The one which you mention as 
having been fitted up with talc, together with three others, were sent 
on to Syria! immediately on their arrival in Alexandria, so that 1 had 
no opportunity of seeing them. »I have, however, the pleasure to 
inform you that the Egyptian portion of the collection was received 
here in the very best condition: the plants, when removed from the 
cases, di;l not appear to have suffered in the slightest degree; they 
were in a perfectly fresh and vigorous state, and, in fact, hardly a leaf 
had been lost during ,their passage. Your plan, 1 think decidedly 
a good one, and ought to be made generally known. 

1 am. Sir, &c. &c. 

J. Traill. 

To N. B. Ward, Knq. 

* ' Directions for Captains of Ships, Sea-Surg^ns, and oUier curiotifi persons who collect 
Seeds and Plants in distant countries, in what manner to preserve them fit for vegetation.'-'^ 
John Ellis^ London, 1770. 

t In August 1S;H. 

% These cases were seen by Col. Higgins of the Kngineers, in the garden of the Seraglio, al 
Beyrout, at the late evacuation of that by tlie Egyptians. 
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List of Plants contained in the two cases sent to Egypt. 


Achras Sapota. 

Adenoropium pandarsefolium. 
Aleurites moluccana. 

Alphinia nutans. 

Anona Cherimoiia. 

Arenga saccharifera. 

Bignonia venusta. 

Bombax Gossypium. 

Brexia spinosa. 

Calathea zebrina. 

Caryota urens. 

Cedrela odorata. 

Cinnamomum aromaticum. 
Cinnamotnum zeylanicum. 
Corabretum comosum. 

Croton variegatum. 

Curcuma longa. 

Cycas revoluta. 

Dalbergia scandens. 

Oiospyros cordifolia. 
Dioapyros edulis. 

Diospyros Embry opteris. 
Doryanthea cxcelaa. ' 
Dracaena edulis. 

Dracaena ferrea. 

Erythrina criata-galli. 


Eugenia Pimentat 
Euphoria Litchi. 

Ficus elastica. 
Flacourtia cataphracta. 
Franciscea uuiflora. 
Jonesia pinnata. 

Ixora eoednea. 

Latania borbonica. 
Maranta arundinacea. 
Maranta bieolor. 
Melastoma Fotbergilla. 
Menispertnum Cocculus. 
Melaleuca Cajpputi. 
Mimusops Elengi. 

Morus tinctoria. 
Oreodoxia regia. 
Pandauus odoratissimus. 
Passiflora racemosa. 
Piper Betle. 

Piper nigrum. 

Psidium chinenae. 
Terminalia angustifolia. 
Uvaria odoratiasima. 
Vanilla planifolia. 
Zingiber officinale. 


(G.) 

Copy of a Letter from G. Loddiqes, Esq., to Uie Author. 

Hackuay, February 18, 1842. 

My DEAR Sir, —In reply to your enq^uiries respecting the importa* 
tion of living plants in your cases, I beg leave to say that my brother 
and I have, since 1838, made trial of more than 500 cases to and 
from various parts of the globe, with great variety of success; but have 
uniformly found, wherever your own directions were strictly attended 
to,—that is, when the cases were kept the whole voyage in the full 
exposure to the light, upon deck, and care taken to repair the glass 
immediately in cases of accident,—the plants have arfived in good 
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condition; but we have never found this so well attended to as in those 
cases with which we have been favoured by your friends, and particu¬ 
larly by Capt. Mallard, of the Kinnear; indeed amongst all we have 
sent out or received, none have arrived in such good order as those 
brought by this gentleman. 1 wish we had more that possessed his 
love for Natural History, and would take the same care which he 
has done, as we should not then have to deplore the number of impor¬ 
tations totally mined, even in your cases, simply for the want of the 
light of day, and these too under the c’are of captains who engage that 
they shall be kept upon deck, when the moment we are out of sight 
they stow them away below, and they are never more thought of until 
their arrival: from experience in this mode of transportation we are 
enabled perfectly to see by their state whether they have been placed 
properly or not; for we find that there cannot be a worse mode of 
sending living plants, than in these same cases, so placed in the 
dark. Some of the cases have been opened in fine order after voyages 
of upwards of eight months: in short, nothing more appears to be 
wanting to ensure success in the importation of plan,fs, than to place 
them in these boxes properly moistened, and to allow them the full 
benefit of light during the voyage. 

I remain, My dear Sir, 

Ever yours most sincerely, 

George Loddiges. 

To N. li. Ward, Esq. 


On the Yellow Colour of the liarherry, and its uses in the Arts. By 
£. Sully, Esu. 

Having learnt, whilst engaged in inquiries amongst manufacturers 
and other practical men, that the root of the common Barberry, or 
Berberis vulgaris, was an article of increasing value m the arts, on 
account of the fine yellow colour which it contains, and that a new 
source of this dye stuff nas rather a desideratum; I was led to inquire 
in how far the root in question could be advantageously obtained 
from India. 

The most important use to which the' colouring matter is applied, 
is, as 1 am informed by a gentleman well acquainted with the arts of 
dyeing, for the purpose of dyeing or staining leather yellow ; for which 
purpose it is found peculiarly well suited. 

The colouring principle is found in the bark and wood of the stem 
as well as in the root. But the root only has, 1 believe, been applied 
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in dyeing. In the specimens which I have seen, the colouring matter 
was in the stem for the most part collected together in the bark, and 
round the circumference; a considerable portion, also, was deposited 
round the pith, particularly in the larger stems ; whilst the great 
bulk of the woody fibre intervening, contained very little colour. 
The root, however, was wholly of a fine yellow colour. 

The gentleman before mentioned (and to .whom I am indebted for 
much useful information on this subject) informs me, that the bar¬ 
berry he has seen was* generally in large straight pieces, having a 
• somewhat honeycomb cellular structure, and that the colour was 
generally collected together as it were in masses. 

In the larger stems, the proportion of useless woody fibre to the 
bark and parts yielding colour, is undoubtedly large, but this is quite 
compensated by the superior richness of colour in the old stems. 

According to some experiments of MM. Buchner and Ilerberger, 
which are detailed in the Journal de Pharmack, the root of the Ber- 
beris vulgaris contains rather more than 17 per cent, of yellow 
colouring matter which is entirely soluble in hot water, and to which 
the name of Berberite has been applied. The root, besides this, con¬ 
tains gum and many other substances, but it is the berberite alone 
which is available for the purposes of the dyer.* 

Few natural orders are more widely distributed than the Berberidese, 
for they are found in most temperate parts of the globe : species are ' 
found in most of the countries of Europe, and extend, as De Candolle 
has observed, from Candia to Christiania. In Asia, they are, perhaps, 
even more widely diffused and abundant. The best known varieties 
of Asiatic barberries are 

1 . Herberts Sibiriea. A small shrub, found on the lower mountains 

and rocky hills of Altaic Siberia. 

2. Berheris Sinensis, which abounds in China, and the northern parts 

of India. • 

3. Berberis JValUc/iiatia. A native of Nepal. 

4. Berberis Jhribunda. This plant, which iff common in the whole 

of the north of India, was formerly thought by Dr. Wallich to 
be identical with Berberis aristata; it is now, however, known 
to be different. 

5. Berberis Asiatka. Abundant in Nepal and Kumaoon; and accord¬ 

ing to De Candolle, the Berberis tinctoria, which fiourishes in 
the Neelgherries, is identical With this species. 

* TliU colour has been long used in Astrachaii and Poland as a dye for leather, and in some 
parts of Germany for staining wood of a bright yellow colour. 
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6 . Berberis arislata, perhaps the most widely diffused of all these 
species; it abounds in the mountains of Northern India, and 
extends frosn the Himalaya mountains to the Neelgherries, and 
as far south as Nuera Ellia, and Adam’s Peak in Ceylon. It 
has been described in the Botanical Magazine under the name 
of Berberis chitra; it is, however, not the same as the Chitria 
of Nepal, which is,.another variety of Berberis. 

Many of these species live for a long series of years, and attain 
very considerable size; according to* Dr. Uoyle, Berberis Nepalensis, 
a most beautiful species, which inhabits the mountainous districts, 
in the north of India, grows in shady places to the height of 12 
feet at elevations of from 5 to 6,000 feet above the level of the sea ; 
and M. Leschenault de La Tour states, that the Berberis tinctoria, 
which flourishes in the Neelgherries, and is there known by the name 
of Jakalow, attains a height of even 20 feet. 

These diflerent species of Berberis are employed by the natives 
in the districts where they abound, in medicine, and as a dye; and the 
fruit of some are dried and used as an article of^food. The late 
General T. Hardwicke, in his Narrative of a Journey to Sirinagur, 
published in the Aeiatk Researches, relates that a variety of Berberis 
is abundant in the valley through which the Koa Nullah has its 
course; the fruit of this variety is eaten by the natives, and the 
‘ wood, which is of a bright yellow colour, is used by them for 
dyeing; but from the imperfection of their processes the colour so 
obtained is not permanent. Dr. Hoyle, in his Illustrations of the Botany 
and Natural History of tlse Himalaya Mountains, says, when describing 
the properties and uses of the Berbaridem, “The root and wood of one 
species, the Berberis aristata, being of a darK yellow colour, and form¬ 
ing the Dar Huld of Persian writers, are used as a dye; and being 
bitter and a little astringent, are, together with the bark, employed 
in medicine. The variety of Berberis found in the Neelgherries, and 
which M. Leschenault de La Tour calls Berberis tinctoria, from the use 
to which it has been applied, has by the experiments of M. Vauquelin, 
been found to be inferior to few woods, for dyeing a yellow colour.” 
There being fortunately preserved in the Museum of this Society, a 
small quantity of barberry root, which had been sent from Ceylon, to¬ 
gether with other specimens of dye woods, &c., I have been enabled to 
make some experiments with its colouring matter, the result of which 
proved that it was quite as abundant in the Asiatic as in the European 
barberry; and on comparing it with some root from Cologne, 1 found 
that the colour from the Asiatic was even finer and more brilliant; 
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and from some experiments in dyeing cotton and silk with it, 1 have 
no doubt that it nil! be found, if not superior, at least quite equal, to 
the very best which has hitherto been obtained from Pologne, Hamburg, 
and some other European towns. 

Experiments should be made as to the relative quantity and quality 
of colouf contained in the old and young trees, and in their wood, 
bark, and roots respectively, and likewise ps to the best time for col¬ 
lecting them. 

As the root contains only about 17 per cent, of useful colouring 
matter, and the remainder consists of woody fibre and other matters 
not useful to the dyers, it is important to inquire into the possibility 
of substituting for the wood or root a watery extract of them. This 
would contain the whole of the colouring matter, and whilst it would 
present it in a condensed and convenient form, would of course greatly 
diminish the expense of carriage and freight, and, in consequence re¬ 
duce the ultimate cost of the colour. * 

It is evident that there would be no great difficulty to prevent this 
being done, for the natives prepare extracts with great success, and 
have considerable experience in such operations, as we see from a num¬ 
ber of Indian extracts, such as Cutch, and Terra Japonica, which have 
lately become important articles of trade, liut there would be far less 
difficulty in obtaining the extract of barberry, than that of many other 
trees, for the natives have long made and used it themselves as a medit, 
cine, and it is described in the Asiatic books on Materia Medica, under 
the names of liusot, Hoozis, and Huzuz. There can therefore be no 
difficulty in obtaining the article in any quantity which may be re¬ 
quired. 

It has long been remarked, as a curious circumstance, that Dioscori- 
des has made no mention of the barberry, which from its wide diffusion: 
and remarkable properties, could hardly escape the attention of the 
early naturalists. This has, however, been explained by i)t. Royle, 
who has adduced the most unexceptionable evidence to prove that the 
Lycium of the ancients, or Avkiov of the Gxeeks, was really identical 
with the Iloozis of the present day, and was, in fact, an extract of 
barberry. A very interesting confirmation of this will be found in 
Avicenna, who, when speaking of Lycium, says it is the extract of 
Al-Feluzahargi, and Dr. Royle, in his paper on Lycium, informs usi 
that the Persian name of Rusot, the extract of barberry, is Feelzurch. 

Some little confusion is caused by the term Dar Uuld, or yellow 
wood, being applied to more than one plant; thus, among many others, 
Playfair, in his translation of the 2’alif Slier{f, describes Dar Muld as 
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turmeric, and says, “it is pungent, bitter, hot, and drj/ a description 
applicable to turmeric, but not at all to barberry, which is usually 
described as bitter, cooling, and slightly astringent: and Dr. Royle 
informs us, that in the north of India Dar Huld signifies barberry, and 
that on asking to see the plant yielding Dar Huld and Rusot, species 
of Berberis were pointed out; whilst in the south of India it is only 
applied to turmeric.— Frpm the Journal of the Royal Aeialic Society of 
Ci. Britain and Ireland, No, Xlll. 

Experiments on the Dhdk Gottd, a natural Exudation of the Butea Fron- 
dosa. By Mr. £. Solly, Juu. 

This substance, which although it differs in some particulars from 
the Kino which is found in the shops, yet as it agrees in its most im¬ 
portant properties with what has so long been described under that 
name, it is most convenient to call it Butea Kino, 

It is of a brilliant ruby red colour, transparent, and very brittle. It 
consists principally of small round tears, and other fragments, which 
from their form appear to have been detached from the lesser branches 
of the tree. When it has been kept for some time, it becomes opaque 
and dark coloured, this however may be prevented, according to Dr. 
Roxburgh, by preserving it in well-closed bottles. 1 have examined 
two specimens of this substance, one brought over by Mr. Beckett, and 
the other received from Bombay. There was considerable difference 
between the two, but from their properties it was evident that they had 
been originally similar. The following description is equally appli¬ 
cable to both specimens, except where it is otherwise stated. 

When exposed to heat, the Butea kino swells up, emits fumes which 
are partially inflammable, and then ignites; if after that it is removed 
from the source of heat, it continues to glow like tinder, until nearly 
wholly consumed, a very small portion of a white ash only remaining. 
Ten grains of the kino, carefully selected as to purity, were ignited in 
a covered platinum vessei, and retained at a red heat until all the car¬ 
bonaceous matters were burnt; there then remained 0.45 grains of 
white ash, a very small portion of which was soluble in acids with ef¬ 
fervescence, the remainder consisted principally of silica and alumina. 
The specimens of Butea kino were far from being in a state of purity, 
being mingled with small fragments of wood, bark, and also with earthy 
impurities: these were evidently derived from the mode of collection, 
which most probably consisted in gathering from the ground under 
the trees the fragments of the natural exudations which had fallen 
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from them. The impurities in the specimen brought over by Mr. Beck* 
ett varied from 12 to 25 per cent., of which from 4 to 6 were earthy 
that from Bombay contained in general far more impSirities. 

It swells and slowly dissolves in the mouth, having a pure, strong 
astringent taste, like the finer kinds of catechu. It has no smell. 
In cold water it swells, and slowly imparts to it its fine red colour; 
after some time only the outer portions of the kino remain, which by 
exposure to the air had become dark coloured and almost insoluble in 
water, whilst the whole of the interior and unaltered kino is dissolved. 
•These insoluble portions consist principally of difficultly soluble ex¬ 
tractive. A sufficient quantity of boiling water dissolves the whole, 
and on slowly evaporating the solution, the difficultly soluble extrac¬ 
tive separates in tough red films.* The quantity of this extractive of 
course varies considerably in the two specimens, and influences their solu¬ 
bility. The Bombay variety is far less easily soluble in water, and clear 
solutions are much more difficult to obtain when made with hot water; 
they are very apt to become turbid, and if strong, gelatinise on cooling; 
and if the water contained any saline or earthy substances, this was al¬ 
most certain to take place. From these circumstances it is rendered very 
probable that the sample from Bombay had been exposed to the air for 
a longer time than the other; it was most likely collected at another 
period of the year, after having remained exposed to the air, damp, 
and light, for some time. From the description of the properties of the 
exudation when fresh, and only just become hard, as given by Dr. 
Roxburgh, in 17—, it is evident that it should be only collected at that 
period, as it is then far more applicable to useful purposes, whether in 
medicine or the arts, than after exposure to the air, &c. Both alcohol 
and pyroligneous spirit dissolve a considerable portion of the Butea 
kino, but far less than water. Ether dissolves but little, and remains 
colourless; when a portion of ether is agitated with a strong aqueous 
solution it soon becomes thick, and, on evaporation, yields » consider¬ 
able portion of tannin. 

A small quantity of persulphate of iron changes the colour of the 
aqueous solution to a dirty green; a rather larger quantity occasions a 
copious green precipitate. 

A series of experiments were made on the effects of various reagents 
on solutions of this kino, with a view to ascertain which were the 
best precipitates of the red colour, ether for dyeing, or as a pigment. 

Solutions of most acids, and acid salts, changed the colours to a 


This niso takes place with the kino of the shops. 
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light orange, and for the most part occasioned copions precipitates ; 
they were nearly all of a dirty yellow or orange colour. 

When a few drops of a strong solution of caustic potassa were added 
to the aqueous solution of the kino, the colour was immediately al¬ 
tered, and very much improved, becoming of the most splendid crim¬ 
son ; when however a little more of the solution of potassa was added, 
the colour rapidly becamergray, and a copious precipitate fell. It very 
quickly became dark reddish gray, and nearly the whole of the colour 
was destroyed. Caustic soda and ammonia'likewise improved the 
colour in the same way. When acids were added to solutions thus' 
precipitated, so as just to neutralise the alkali, some of the precipitate 
redissolved, and the rest became orange. Carbonates of potassa and 
soda both very much deepened the colour of the solution; it was 
however not to he compared in beauty of colour with the solution ob¬ 
tained by the additiop of a small quantity of caustic potassa, and bad 
a slight brown tinge. In general most saline solutions occasioned 
precipitates which were either pink, gray, or colours between the two. 
Acetate of lead, as well as several other metallic solutions, precipitated 
the whole of the colouring matter. The precipitate obtained by ad¬ 
ding a solution of alum either to a neutral solution, or to one contain¬ 
ing a small quantity of alkali, was of a dirty pink colour. When 
gelatinous or recently precipitated alumina was agitated with any of 
the highly coloured solutions, it soon abstracted ail the colouring mat¬ 
ter, but the lake so formed was, like those formed by precipitation, of a 
dingy colour. The precipitates formed by metallic solutions were of 
very variable hues, but in no case were the colours so obtained decided 
or brilliant. Attempts were likewise made to fix the colour in the fibre 
of cotton, silk, wool, &c., in various ways, and with different mordants; 
the colours were all imperfect, dingy, and variable in colour, but they 
were very permanent. This agrees with the results obtained by Dr. 
Roxburgh,* but as bis experiments were made on the fresh substance, 
they were under more favourable circumstances. The cause why these 
colours cannot be well employed is, that the red colouring matter is so 
intimately combined with the tannin and gum, that whenever the one is 
precipitated, it carries down the other also, and hence, when we endea¬ 
vour to precipitate the tannin alone, the red colour or extractive is 
always precipitated with it: this, as will presently appear, is in some 
cases a great inconvenience. 

A solution of gelatine produced in aqueous solutions of the Butea 
kino, an abundant precipitate of tanno-gelatine, which always contain¬ 
ed a portion of colouring matter: this varied very considerably between 
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the two portions of kino, that from Bombay containing by far the most; 
when a solution of the kino from Mr. Beckett, either in cold wateri 
or still better in alcohol was precipitated, the tanqo-gelatine contain¬ 
ed very little colour. The solution, after the separation of the precipi¬ 
tate, contained gum, extractive, gallic acid, and minute portions of 
other m&tters : the quantity of gallic acid was very various, but in no 
case did it appear to exist in any considerable proportion. 

It was difficult to ascertain the exact per centage of tannin, as it 
varied very much in different specimens submitted to examination. 1 
have therefore repeated the experiments on several portions, and shall 
now give the mean of some of the best results obtained. 

One hundred parts of the rough kino from Mr. Beckett W'ere dried for 
C hours at a temperature of about 130°Fahrenheit; they lost 13-23 parts 
of water. Much of this water was derived from the wood, bark, and 
impurities, for the pure substance when separated was far less hygro- 
metric. The kino thus dried was digested in w£ter kept nearly at the 
boiling point, until a strong solution was made; this was then poured off, 
and the process repeated with fresh portions of water, until all the mat¬ 
ters soluble in that fluid had been thus removed. The residual matters, 
consisting only of impurities, weighed 17 parts. The solutions were 
then rapidly evaporated to a considerable degree of concentration, daring 
which 3-5 parts of difficultly soluble extractive fell down. It was ne¬ 
cessary to complete this evaporation as rapidly as possible, because i*f, 
the hot solution was long exposed to the air, it became much darker 
coloured and was somewhat altered in properties. The solution was 
then precipitated by a strong solution of gelatine, of which 28.3 parts 
were employed. The precipitate, when collected, washed, and careful¬ 
ly dried, weighed 79 parts; by subtracting from this the weight of the 
gelatine employed, the proportion of matter precipitable by animal 
jelly is ascertained to be 50.7. This was of coarse principally tannin, 
but it contained a portion of coloured extractive which gave to it a 
dark colour, varying in depth with the circumstances under which the 
solution was made, &c. The remainder of the solution, after the sepa¬ 
ration of the tannin, was evaporated; it contained gum, a small quantity 
of gallic acid, extractive, and minute traces of saline and earthy mat-- 
ters, weighing in all 15 parts. The Bombay kino contained less tan¬ 
nin and rather more gallic acid and extractive, and by long continued 
boiling with free access of air, the composition of either kind might be 
easily modified. If this substance were to be employed in the arts, 
it would be very probably most convenient to obtain it as an extract, 
unless by so doing it became much darker in colour. By dissolving 

2 o 
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the tannin by cold water, I have obtained extracts in which the per 
centage of tannin was as high as 75°, and sometimes even higher; but 
these extracts we^e made under the most favourable circumstances, 
being prepared with rapidity and the least possible exposure to the air. 
It would be utterly impossible to manufacture the extract in the large 
way in this manner, if the causes above mentioned do not prevent it, 
but it might very probably be advantageous to prepare the kino of the 
Butea as an extract, as the cost of freight would be therefore less. 

From the large per centage of tannin which ibis substance contains, 
as indicated by the above experiments, and from its probable cheapness, 
it promises to be of considerable value in the arts, and especially in 
that of tanning leather. As a substitute for the astringent substance 
now in use, its adoption in many cases from convenience or economy 
are self-evident, and require no comments; but in the art of tanning 
leather so many points require to be considered, that it is necessary to 
say a few words on that subject. On putting a piece of pelt or prepared 
skin into a strong solution, it soon absorbed a considerable quantity of 
tannin, but, at the same time, became of a rather dark colour; this is 
an unfortunate quality, because, as the consumers of leather judge of 
its quality in part from its colour, the tanners do not like employing 
anything which deepens the colour too much. The colour taken up by 
the leather of course varied with the solution employed, a cold solu- 
fion of the kino from Mr. Beckett giving a much lighter coloured lea¬ 
ther than a hot-made solution; that from Bombay gave a darker colour, 
and the solution was very subject to gelatinise and become turbid; this 
of course would be a great inconvenience. The leather tanned with 
this kino was very hard and rather brittle, but it was tanned with con¬ 
siderable rapidity. These results were obtained on small pieces of thin 
skin, and I do not anticipate that it wilt answer at all for tanning such 
skins: its richness in tannin, however promises well for tanning thick 
hides; an4 the results of experiments on its application to this process, 
now in progress, will be communicated on a future occasion.— Ibid. 
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{Wednesday, theWth December, 1844.) 

I!. K. Robison, Esq., Vice President, in the chair. 

The minntes of the last general meeting were read and confirmed. 

Members Elected. 

The gentlemen proposed at the November Meeting were duly 
elected Members of the Society; viz. 

Messrs. J. G. Llewelyn, E. V. Irwin, and Cltarles Macleod. 

Candidates for Election. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as candi- 
dates for election :— 

Lieut. £. H. Impey, Assistant Commissioner, Tenasserim Pro¬ 
vinces,—proposed by Mr. Edward O’Riley, seconded by the Secre¬ 
tary. 

Baboo Hullodhur Bhosc, Merchant, Calcutta,—proposed by Dr. 
Huffnaglc, seconded by Mr. Balfour. 

Cliarles Sutherland, Esq. Moulmein,—proposed by Mr. W. G. 
Rose, seconded by Mr. Wm. Storm. 

G. B. Robinson, Esq. (Messrs, Boyd, Beeby, and Co.),—proposed 
by Mr. W. Storm, seconded by Dr. HulFnagle. 

Presentations to the Library. 

1. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Nos. 64 and 65. 
—Presented by the Society. 

2. The India Journal of Medieal and Physical Science, No. 11, 
of vol. 2.— Presented by the Proprietor. 

Gabdbn and Museum. 

1—A small supply of Nepaul Munjeet Seed.— Presented by Ma- 
jor H. M. Lawrence. 

2.—A few bulbs of a plant which grows in the island of Chedooba, 
and specimen of powder prepared therefrom; also specimens of 
Arrow-root bulbs and powder.— Presented by Major D, Williams, 
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Major Williams mentions that the farinaceous food prepared from 
the above bulbs is equal, if not superior, to that prepared from 
the Arrow-root. The powder sent by Major Williams was prepared 
under his own superintendence after the manner the Mugs prepare it 
for exportation to the Eastward, chiefly, he believes, to the China 
market. The Arrow-root, Major Williams adds, grows all over 
Arracan, and is eaten as a vegetable. 

The Secretary stated, that so far«as his enquiries extended, this 
bulb is unknown in Calcutta and its vicinity. He had requested, 
Major Williams to send a few of the plants and a larger quantity 
of bulbs, for culture in the Society’s garden, and would endeavour, 
in the meantime, to obtain a report on the quality of the powder, 
in comparison with that of the Arrow-root. 

3. —Sundry samples of Cotton grown at different places in the 
Dacca district, from American seed distributed by Mr. Price.— For- 
wdirded by the Government of Bengal for report. 

4. —Two musters of Sugar, three specimens of soils, and three 
indigo-giving plants, all from the Tenasserim coast. —Presented by 
Edward O’Riley, Esq. 

Improvements at the Garden, and proposed extension thereof; Otaheite 
Cane; Fruit tree Nursery; Experiments with Manures, SfC. 

A long report was brought up from the Garden Committee. The 
Committee intimate the completion of the long pucka walk through 
the garden, and the progress making in trenching about 15 begahs of 
ground. They allude to the demand this season for Otaheite cane 
having far exceeded the supply, and mention the means they have 
adopted to meet a probably large demand next year. They re¬ 
fer also to the proposed Orchard, which is to comprise a piece of 
ground of about 15 begahs, extending from the eastern to the pre¬ 
sent western boundary of the garden, and from the new road to with¬ 
in a few yards of the north boundary ; and suggest that application 
for fruit trees be made to five other localities than those named 
in a former report. The Committee annex a statement regarding the 
experiments with manures, which were suggested by Sir Lawrence 
Peel, from which it would appear that the plots manured with cow- 
dung have given a far better produce than any other article; oil cake 
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comes second in the list; Penang and Peruvian guano the third; and 
tank earth the last. In regard to the guano, however, the Commit¬ 
tee express a doubt as to the quantity employed being sufficient¬ 
ly large, and suggest another trial with about double the quantity. 
The Conomittee likewise suggest, that a portion of the supply of gua¬ 
no presented by Mr. W. P. Grant, be distributed among the mem¬ 
bers, on the understanding that applicants communicate the result of 
their experiments to the Society. The Committee conclude their re- 
.port with a recommendation that the Government be solicited to 
grant an extension of ground to the Society, for various reasons 
therein detailed. 

Proposed by Dr. Huffnagle, seconded by Mr. Haworth, and re¬ 
solved, that the Report of the Committee in all its parts be confirmed, 
and that an extract of the latter portion be sent to Dr. Wallich, 
Supt. of the Botanic Garden, with a request, that he will address 
Government on the subject of the proposed additional grant of ground. 

Floricultural Exhibition. 

Another report was submitted by the Garden Committee, annex¬ 
ing a schedule of prizes, amounting to 150 Rs., to be awarded from 
Sir Lawrence Peel’s quarterly donation, for the first floricultural’* 
exhibition for 1845, and suggesting, with reference to the season 
being so backward for annuals, that the show be delayed till the 
latter end of January or early part of February. 

The Committee recommend that a preference be given at this 
show to plants in pots, and that due notice be given that, at future 
shows all the indigenous plants be exhibited in this manner, as also 
all others of small size. Further, that at this and all other exhibitions, 
all specimens'be kept distinct from one another j—dahlias in one 
vase, heart’s-ease in another, a collection of passifloras in another, 
and so on. The Committee also recommend, that the schedule of 
prizes and conditions be printed in English and Bengalee, and dis- ‘ 
tributed to all applicants, due notice of the same being given in the 
newspapers and bazars. 

With reference to the question referred for their consideration, as 
regards the admission of the produce of private gardens, the Com¬ 
mittee conceive that, taking into account that exhibitions of this 
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nature are yet in their infancy, it is desirable, at any rate for the pre¬ 
sent, that the makes of private gardens be allowed to compete, in 
common with other gardeners. 

Proposed by Mr. Colin Campbell, seconded by Mr. W. Haworth, 
and resolved, that this report be confirmed, and that the exhibition 
be held on the 29th of January. 

Horticultural Exhibition and Anniversary Dinner. 

A report from the Fruit and Kitchen Garden Committee was 
next read. The Committee submit a schedule of prizes, amounting, 
to 126 Rupees and 4 silver medals, for the first quarterly exhibition 
of vegetables and fruits for 1845. The Committee subjoin a memo¬ 
randum of the amount that has been disbursed for prizes during 
1844, and request that the sum of 400 Rupees, inclusive of the cost 
of medals, be allowed for the next year. 

Proposed by Mr. Haworth, seconded by Mr. Campbell, and re¬ 
solved, that the sum of 400 Rupees be placed at the disposal of the 
Committee; that the exhibition be held on the 15fn January, and 
the annual dinner on the evening of the same day. 

Sugar Duty Question. 

The Secretary placed on the table the minutes of the members of 
*the Special Committee, who were appointed at the October meeting, 
to take into consideration the subject matter of a letter from Mr. 
Sconce on the above question, and mentioned, that although some 
delay had occurred, the Committee hoped to lay their report before 
the Society at its next meeting. 

The Patron of the Society. 

The Secretary intimated to the Meeting, that in accordance with 
the Society’s request, the President had communicated with the Right 
Honorable the Governor General with respect to the* Patronship of 
the Society, and that His Excellency had expressed his readiness to 
accept of the office. 

Provision for Garden and Flower Seeds for 1845. 

The Secretary submitted an estimate of the probable amount 
requisite for the consigments of garden and flower seeds for the 
next year, amounting to Rs. S,450. 

Resolved, that this sum be voted, and that the Fruit and Kitchen 
Garden Committee be requested to arrange the detaUs. 
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Introduction of Carolina Paddy into Arracan. 

The following communication from Government, forwarding ai^ 
application from Major Bogle, the Commissioner of Arracan, for a sup¬ 
ply of Carolina paddy for cultivation in that province, was next 
read. 

To the Honorary Secretary, Agricultural and Horticultural Society. 

Kevenue. 

Sib, —I am directed by the Right Honorable the Governor of 
Bengal to append copy of a letter from the Commissioner of Arracan, 
dated the 11th instant, applying for a quantity of Carolina paddy 
seed, as to the expediency and best mode of supplying which His 
Excellency will be happy to be favoured with the views of the 
Society. 

I have the honor, &c., 

C. Bbaboiv, 

Under-Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal. 
Fort IPiliiam, 27th November, 1844. 

The Secretary stated, that on receipt of the above letter, he had 
placed himself in communication with Mr. Wm. Haworth on the ’ 
subject (as he had on several previous occasions taken much interest 
in the introduction of Carolina paddy into India,} who suggested a 
reference to some of the firms connected with the regular trading 
vessels between Boston and this port. He had now the pleasure in 
pursuance of that suggestion, to submit a letter from Messrs. Smith, 
Huffnagle and Balfour, agreeing to execute the order of Government 
in the most handsome manner, asking for their re-iml^ursement 
merely the actual cost and charges defrayed by them. 

Resolved, that a copy of this letter be forwarded to Government. 

Communications on various subjects. 

The following papers were likewise submitted :— 

!•—From Cecil Beadon, Esq., Under-Secretary Government of 
Bengal, forwarding for the Society’s report, the samples of Dacca 
grown cotton alluded to among the presentations, and submitting 
further reports by Mr. Price, and certain correspondence on the sub¬ 
ject of the proposed experimental Cotton Farms in the Dacca district. 
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2—From Col. J. R. Ouseley, forwarding a price current from the 
Hoosungabad district, of wheats and linseed (red and white,) for se¬ 
veral years past, •(which has been furnished him by the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, Capt. Spence,) and offering some remarks thereon. 

3. —From Dr. Gibson, giving in reply to the Society’^ applica¬ 

tion, a few particulars regarding the temperature of Hewra, its 
distance from the Sea,‘^&c., and the condition of the olive plants 
which he established at the Botanic.Garden .at that place about 3|- 
years ago. , 

4. —From Capt. Goodwyn, submitting a report on the piece of Ar- 
racan teak presented at the last meeting by Major Bogle. 

5. —From Edward O’Riley, Esq., giving an account regarding the 
soils, plants, &c. alluded to among the presentations. 

6. —From Dr. Alexander Gibson, Supt. Government Botanic Gar¬ 
dens, Bombay Presidency, enclosing a memorandum on the mode 
of cultivating tobacco at Latakia, and affording a few additional 
particulars regarding the ground-nut and castor-oBs, expressed by 
Bramah’s Press. 

The above communications were transferred to the Committee 
of Papers. 

7. —From J. 0. B. Saunders, Esq., intimating, in reply to an en¬ 
quiry, that the white linseed is unknown at Allahabad and in the 
Doab. 

8. —From Capt. G. E. Rollings, stating, that as far as his informa¬ 
tion at present extends, the white linseed is not cultivated in Oude. 
Captain Rollings sends a small quantity of the white Til grown at 
Lucknow. 

9. —F^om Dr. Griffith, giving an analysis of the replies to questions 
put to various parties in Calcutta and in different parts of India, to 
whom bulbs were forwarded frqm the supply transmitted by Mr, 
Groom in 1843. 

Resolved, that a copy of this analysis be sent to Mr. Groom, and 
the amount of his bill be liquidated. 

For all the above communications and presentations, the best 
thanks of the Society were accorded. 
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Jieport of the Agricullural and Horticultural Society of India, for^ 
the year 1844. 

The close of another year of the Society’s existence renders 

. . . • it necessary to offer a short summary of its pro- 

Introduction. ■' j r 

ceedings since the submission of its report for 1843. 

The internal economy of the Society is the subject which perhaps 
,, t.i. c! • . cltiims priority of notice. Since the close of 

* the last year, there has been an accession of 

forty-seven new members. Of these seventeen are Civilians in the 
service of Government, nine are Military and Medical Officers, six 
are Indigo Planters, eleven are Mercantile, two are of the legal pro¬ 
fession, and two are of a miscellaneous class. The loss from deaths 
has been the same as last year, while that f/om resignations has 
been considerably less. There have been fifteen deaths, thirty-three 
resignations,—eleven being in consequence of departure from the 
country,—and six, (Messrs. G. DeGorastiza, Edward Bathurst, G. 
R. Dennison, Captain R. Wroughton, Mirza Mehdi Meskie, and 
Baboo Cossinauth Bhose,) struck off for non-payment of subscrip¬ 
tions ; in all fifty-four. > 

The following tabular statement affords the details more fully 
in comparison with foregoing periods, and at the same time repre¬ 
sents an analysis of the constitution of the Society :— 
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If from this return of five hundred and oioety-four Memben, 
thirty-eight who have compounded for their subscriptiona be de¬ 
ducted, tvitfa nine Honorarj Members, one hundred and thirteen ab¬ 
sentees in Europe, and two Free Members,’* there will remain four 
hundred and thirty-two as the actual number of paying ^Members 
now on the books of the Society. 

Among the Members who have been taken away from the Society 
Necrology death, Baboo Ramcomul Sen may perhaps be 
reckoned as the foremost whose loss has to be< 
deplored. Connected with the Society very shortly after its forma¬ 
tion, he was one of the few of its remaining original Members. 
For several years be held the post of Native Secretary and Collec¬ 
tor, and, at a more recent period, he was a Vice-President of the 
Institution. The good example he set his countrymen, and that 
too at a time when they gave little or no attention to any matters 
connected with the welfare of the country, is deserving of much 
praise. In his regular attendance at the monthly meetings, and in 
the lively interest he took in agricultural pursuits, the Society 
regrets to add, he stood almost alone among the Native Members of 
.the Institution. An useful Member of the Society has also been 
taken aw'ay by the band of death, in the person of Mr. G. F. 
llodgkinson, who was at all times ready to afford the iustitation 
the benefit of his services: from his practical knowledge of many 
of our Indian fibrous vegetable substances, he was in particular an 
excellent Member of the Hemp and Flax Committee. In Mr. M. 
A. Bignell, a Member of its Committee of Papers, the Society has 
also lost a valued adherent. 

Besidefi these names, the Society has to regret the loss of Cap¬ 
tain H. Bigge, Assistant to the Commissioner of Assam ; Mr. J. C. 
C. Sutherland, Secretary to the*Indian Law Commission; Mr. T. 
P. Morrell, Merchant of Calcutta; Mr. George Henderson, Attor¬ 
ney, Supreme Court, Calcutta; Major E. Pottinger, C.B.; Mr. Chas. 
Oman, Indigo Planter, Jessore; Rajah Cowrkrisbnath Roy, Beha- 
door, Rajah of Cosaimbazar; Mr. G. H. Clarke of the Civil Service; 


* Captain E. P. Nisbet, GommaQiler of the Agincourt, was elected a free Mem¬ 
ber during the present year. 
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Revd. H. Pratt, Chaplain at Nusseerabad; Baboo Bissonath 
Mutteeloll, Merchant, Calcutta; and Major H. Carter of thtf 
73d N. I. 

In the last report an allusion was made to the steps which bad 

Indian Wheat Question, been taken, by a Committee specially ap- 

Petition to Parliament, pointed, for obtaining information respecting 
the cultivation and production of wheat *in India, previons to the 
drawing up of a petition to thaHome Government, for its admission 
• into British Ports on an equalized duty with the produce of Canada. 
The Society has pleasure in stating, that the enquiries of its Com¬ 
mittee, though not responded to by all the parties addressed, have 
elicited much valuable information from Behar and Upper India. 
The substance of this information will be found in No. XI., of the 
second volume of the Journal, published in the early part of the 
year. A report,* and a long tabular statement based on this in¬ 
formation, were presented at a special meeting held in March, at 
wliich it was resolved, that a petition to both Houses of Parliament 
should be prepared. A form of petition w’as accordingly submitted, 
agreed to at the following general meeting, and transmitted by the 
March mail to the care of the Earl of Auckland, (the former Patron 
of the Society,) and Joseph Hume, Esq. At the August meeting 
the replies of the Earl of Auckland, and Mr. Hume, were submitted. 
After stating, that feeling strongly the justice of the prayer, he 
had not hesitated to lay the petition before the House of Lords, 
and to express his opinion in its favor, the Earl of Auckland re¬ 
marks, “ I would fain hope that at no very great distance of time 
the relaxation of duty which has taken place to the advantage of 
Canada, will be extended to the other dependencies of J;he Crown. 

I much, however, regret that the discussion which took place in the 
House of Commons, on the 26tl> of March, holds out no prospect 
of an immediate and favorable consideration of the subject by the 
Government.” Mr. Hume lost no time in sending a copy of the 

* In this report tho Committee observe, that “ the result of the investigation has 
been to satisfy them that this country is able to grow wheat that would find a ready 
sale in the home market, and that it can be produced and exported at such cost as 
would yield a very liberal return for the capital employed.” 
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petition to the Court of Directors, who forwarded it to the Board 
of Control, with the expression of their earnest hope, that it would 
receive due attention from Her Majesty’s Government. In a second 
communication Mr. Hume adds, “On the Slst of May, I presented 
the petition, and gave notice that on the 3d of June, I should move 
to have the petition printed, with the intention of bringing on a 
discussion of the subject at an early day. But I must add, that the 
question having been settled at the> general' debate on Mr. Hutt, 
‘ for all the colonies,’ I cannot expect any other result than rejec¬ 
tion of my motion.” 

Since that period the Society has not received any further com¬ 
munications in respect to this petition; so tlie question, for the 
present at least, may be considered as having been unfavorably 
disposed of. But though the agitation of the subject has not pro¬ 
duced any immediate benefit, it has been the means of procuring 
information which can scarcely fail to be of service on any future 

I 

re-opening of the question. 

The next subject in point of importance, though one of the last 
as respects the period in which it was brought 
Sugar Duty question, j,gg engaged the attention of 

'the Society, is that, connected with the proposed change, by the 
British Parliament, during the session of 1845, of customs duty on 
East Indian grown and other sugars. The matter first came before the 
Society at its Meeting in October, in the form of a communication 
from A. Sconce, Esq., of the Civil Service, urging the propriety of 
some prominent steps being taken by the Society, for the purpose 
of representing the interests of India in this important question. 
Appreciating fully the value of this suggestion, and \yith a view to 
give effect to it, the Society lost no time in appointing a special 
Committee, who, having 'given fulb consideration to the subject, are 
unanimously of opinion, that a petition should be presented to the 
two Houses of Parliament, and they hope to submit the draft of 
one at the first Meeting in 1845. As the result will naturally 
form a subject of fuller notice in the next annual report, it is unne¬ 
cessary, and would perhaps be premature, to add any thing further 
regarding the question on the present occasion. 
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The cotton culture iu India, but more particularly in the district 

Cotton Culture in of Dacca, baa aomewhat engaged the attention of 
the district of Dac- ~ i . ■ . • . ’ 

ca. the Society during the past year. As the various 

communications* which have been transferred by the Government 

of Bengal to the Society, regarding the measures which it has 

taken with a view to the introduction of foreign cotton into the 

Dacca district, and for the improvement of the indigenous varieties, 

are published in the numbers.composing the third volume of the 

, Society’s Journal, it is perhaps unnecessary in this place to enter 

into detail on the subject. It may, however, be mentioned, that 

after an inspection for several months, of various localities in the 

district, Mr. J. O. Price, the gentleman appointed by Government 

to survey that part of the country, and who has had experience in 

cotton cultivation in the United States, has given his opinion to 

the effect, that not only the indigenous but exotic cottons can 

be grown to a large extent, with great prospect of success, iu many 

parts of the bacca district. The Government has accordingly 

sanctioned the formation of an experimental farm on the banks 

of the Banar River. In consequence, however, of the lateness of the 

season, it has been thought desirable to postpone the commencement 

of operations till next year, which will also allow a longer time to’ 

make all the necessary preliminary arrangements. At the request of 

Government, the Society transferred to Mr. Price a large quantity 

of New Orleans cotton seed, acclimated at the Coimbatore farms, 

for the new plantation, but this supply not being immediately 

required for that purpose, it has been distributed among such 

Zemindars of the district as have agreed to pay attention to the 

culture. . 

» 

It was stated in the last report, that the Honorable the Court of 

„ Directors htid agreed to meet, to a certain ex* 

Renevreu application 

to the Honorable Court tent, the request of the Society, preferred in 
of Directors for occasi' 

onal supplies of AgrU * 1841, in respect to the despatch of Agncul- 
cultural seeds. other seeds of an useful kind, when 


* See Mr. Price’s reports of his proceedings from November 1843, to August 
1844, and an interesting paper from the pen of J. Dunbar, Esq. Commissioner of 
the Dacca Division, on the present state of the manufacture of cotton fabrics in 
that quarter. 
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the direct communication between Suez and Calcutta, by steam, had 
been effected ; and further, that they had promised to “ take oppor¬ 
tunities of sending occasional supplies of such seeds as are deemed 
of importance, by the most speedy conveyance.” In consequence of 
the Society not having been favored with any of these promised 
supplies, and with reference to the great and increasing desire felt 
by many Members to idiprove the Agricultural resources of the 
country by a constant distribution and interchange of useful seeds, 
to an extent beyond the means of the Society, it was deemed advis¬ 
able, at the February meeting, to address the local Government 
again on the subject, with a respectful request, that they would 
transmit this second application to the Honorable Court. At the 
meeting in May, a communication from Mr. Secretary T. B. 
Davidson was submitted in reply, intimating that this renewed 
application had not only been forwarded, but that the request had 
been recommended to favorable consideration by the Government 
of India. Up to the present time, the Society has not been fa¬ 
vored with a reply to this application, but it trusts to receive a 
favorable one in the course of the ensuing year. 

In addition to the newly formed branch, and other Agricultural 

'■ Branch Agri-Horticul- and Horticultural Societies-during 1843, the 
tural sucieties.and Fubhc 

Gardens. Society has the gratification of announcing 

Formation of a Branch , , r. . 

Society at Simla. the very recent establishment of a Branch 

Institution at Simla: This Society has resolved on forming a large 

garden as the first step in their career of proposed usefulness. 

From the congeniality of the soil and climate of that mountainous 

region for the culture of most of the plants indigenous to Europe, 

there is every probability of this Society proving an useful auxiliary. 

In the early part of the year intimation was received of the disso- 

Dissolutionandrcusoi- tt® Branch Society at Hooghly, 

Hor£c*ulturaf Society* at mainly from a want of support on 

Uooghly. the part of the native ^landholders of that 

district. The Society has, however, the pleasure of adding, that by 
the exertions of a few of the principal European residents at the 
station, this institution has been lately resuscitated. A large gar¬ 
den has already been formed in a centrical position. Circulars have 
also been issued, urging the co-operation of the Zemindars and 
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other wealthy members of the native community, as the parties 
who will most materially benefit by the exertions of the Society. 
This call has been well responded to as yet, the donations amount" 
iog to about Rs. 2,600, and the monthly subscriptions from 41 
Memberr, being Rs. 67. 

The Branch Society at Bauglepore continues to flourish under 

Continued prosperity the management of’ its zealous Secretary, 
tfcuUifrI“““L^fe7y^^“at Napleton. This institution now reckons 

, liauglepore. about 160 members, with every probability of 

a greater increase. Several exhibitions have been held during the 
past twelve months, at which Agricultural as well as Horti-floricuU 
tural produce have received encouragement. In return for a quad" 
tity of imported seed, the Parent Society has obtained a good sup- 
ply of acclimated vegetable seed from the garden of this auxiliary, 
which has been considerably enlarged to admit of the culture of 
various Agricultural products. 

From Captain W. W. Dunlop, Secretary of the Branch Society 
Brunch Agri-Horticultu- Cuttack, several communications have been 
ral Society at Cuttack, received. Besides the cultivation of flowers 

and vegetables of all kinds, this institution has much increased the 
stock of Otaheite sugar cane in its garden.* This cane is in a most 
flourishing condition, and .a quantity has been distributed over the 
district. 

The Society has also been favored with various interesting re¬ 
public garden at ports from Captain G. £. Ilollings, regarding the 
Lucknow. public garden at Lucknow; Captain Ilollings 
has not only sent down a small assortment of flower seeds, and 
some vine-curings, but has very liberally offered to give to any 
Members of the Society, who may require them, acclimated seeds 
of every fruit, flower and vegetable which he may succeed in 
rearing. 

The Society has likewise received intimation of the establish- 

Public Gardens at a public garden at Benares. To that 

Benares and Budaon. at Budaon a second large assortment of seeds 
has been despatched. 

* A list of plants under cultivation in this Branch Society's Garden, is published 
in the third volume of the Journal. 
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In the report for 1842, it is stated, that with a view to encourage 

Prize for a good Verna- the planting of trees in the North-western 
cuU«^“^trtulmr/fnJ Provinces, H. C. Tucker, Esq. of the Civil 
Farming. Service, had transferred to the Society a gold 

medal and 300 Bupees, to be awarded to any person who should 
shew the largest new plantation of trees in the Agra presidency, at 
the close of the year 1842. Notwithstanding that every publicity 
was given to this offer, no claimant, bad come forward up to the 
close of 1843. It was therefore thought advisable to direct the • 
prize to some other object of Agricultural utility, and in commu¬ 
nication with the donor, it was suggested by the Committee of 
Papers in the early part of the year, and agreed, to offer it to 
any person who will produce a good vernacular Hand-Book of 
Agriculture, Horticulture and Farming, suited to natives of India, 
giving them practical hints on the improvement of produce by 

change of seeds ■, rotation of crops ; artificial grasses, &c. &c. with 

« 

a brief explanation of the rationale. It may here be mentioned, 
that a claimant for this prize has already appeared, and his work is 
under the consideration of the Committee of Papers. 

The Society has paid considerable attention, during the year, 
to its labours in the Horticultural department. As the proposed 
change from an annual to quarterly exhibitions of indigenous and 

Change from an annual vegetables and fruits, was agreed to 

to quarterly Exhibitions of in 1842, (though it was not thought neces- 
vegetiibles and iruits. . ' 

sary to carry it fully into effect till the fol¬ 
lowing year,) it is cursorily glanced at in the report for that year. 
The bringing of our vegetables and fruits earlier into the market, 
and retaining them longer in season, is the principal qbject contem¬ 
plated by this arrangement. Three shows have been held during 
the year, namely, in the hionths of January, May and October. The 
native gardeners appear to understand the objects aimed at by this 
change, and so far as the result of one year’s experiment admits of 
an opinion being formed, it seems likely to answer the anticipations 
of the Society. In connection with this subject, the Society desires 
to allude to the liberal donation of 264 Rs. which has been placed 
at its disposal by a member (W, P. Grant, Esq.,) for the express 
purpose of improving the growth of celery, a vegetable which. 
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though requiring more, has received iess attention at the hands of 
the native gardeners, than perhaps any other of the more common 
European vegetables. It has been agreed to havfe three shows in 
iy45, namely, in March, May and October, being the periods when 
this vegetable is respectively at the greatest perfection, at the latest 
season to which it can be kept back, and the very earliest time for 
production. With the view of giving every assistance to the mallees 
in competing for the handsome prizes to be awarded at these shows, 
4he Society has distributed among them directions, (printed in 
Bengallee,) for cultivating this vegetable, and as a long time has 
been allowed them for its cnltivation, it is expected the result will 
be satisfactory. 

A new feature in the proceedings of the Society during the past 
year, consists in the encouragement which it 4)as commenced to 

Establishment of Plori. towards the improvement of flowers. 

cultural Exhibitions. jj, scarcely fail to be apparent, that 

within the last few years a greater degree of interest than 
formerly existed, for floricultural pursuits, has arisen among all 
classes of the inhabitants of this presidency. For some time 
past the Society has lamented that the many other, perhaps more 
legitimate, calls upon its funds have prevented its fostering this 
growing spirit for so delightful a recreation. Now, however, it has 
the gratification of stating, <that this difficulty has been removed by 
the liberality of a zealous patron of floriculture, Sir Lawrence Peel, 
who has placed the sum of four hundred Rupees per annum at the 
disposal of the Society, chiefly with the view of encouraging a taste 
in the growth and improvement of flowers. To carry out the object 
of the liberal donor, the Society has established quarterly exhibi¬ 
tions of flowers. A commencement was made in October, at which 
the produce of private gardens formed the chief part of the show; 
but there is little doubt, now that the circumstance is more fully 
known, that native nurserymen will also enter the field as com¬ 
petitors. 

In the department of rewards, the Society has to report, (in addi- 

Medal, awarded for ^ P"*®® s‘»‘»WS of 

Cattle. vegetables, fruits, and flowers,) the adjudica- 

2 q 
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tioii, at the exhibition of cattle held on the let of Februarj, of the 
following medals 

To Mr. C. Ladd, for the best imported cow of any denomination, 
the silver medal. 

To C. J. Richards, Esq. for the best cross, the produce «f an im. 
ported bull or cow with native stock, the gold medal. 

To Mr. A. Rose, for the best bull* calf of any denomination, calv¬ 
ed in 1843, the gold medal. . . 

To Mr. J. Wallace, for the best cow-calf of any denomination,, 
calved in 1843, the silver medal 

To William Storm, Esq., for the best wooled cross between an 
imported ram or ewe and indigenous stock, the gold medal. 

To John Muller, Esq., for the second best wooled cross between 
an imported ram or«ewe and indigenous stock, the silver medal. 

For the reasons given in the last report; namely, “ that the at¬ 
tempt to improve cattle and sheep by money premiums and medals, 
has not held out sufficient encouragement in the number of cattle 
brought forward at the shows, to induce a continuance of the annu¬ 
al exhibitions,” the above was the last exhibition of the kind under 
the patronage of the Society. 

In consequence of the continued deprivation of the privilege it 
formerly enjoyed of transmitting agricultural seeds all over the 
country free of postage, the Society has not been able to do so 

Agricultural niUch in this department as could be wished. It 

Department. however, sent occasional supplies to members 

and others, whose localities are situated at or near the line of 
route traversed by the Government steamers, the privilege of free 
transmission by that channel being still allowed. ^ 

It was mentioned in the report for 1843 that, to meet the nu¬ 
merous demands for‘Carolina*paddy, the Society had ordered, 
through the friendly agency of Messrs. Haworth and Hardman, of 
this city, a consignment of seed which was expected in April of 
Carolina Paddy, this year. This expectation has not been realized. 
The order was unfortunately lost in the Memnon steamer, and the 
duplicate order reached too late to allow of the agents at Liverpool 
acting thereon, with any probability of their procuring seed direct 
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from Carolina in time for the sowing season here; they were also 
unsuccessful in their endeavours to procure any good and fresh seed 
in the market. This has been a great disappoinftnent, for in addi¬ 
tion to the previously registered applicants, several others had re¬ 
quested 40 be supplied from this expected consignment. Being 
well aware, from trials given to seed furnished him by the Society 
three years ago, how admirably the soil and climate of Arracan are 
suited to this description of paddy, Major Bogle, the Commissioner 
• of the province, applied to the Government of Bengal to procure a 
large quantity of the grain for him for distribution among the best 
cultivators, with the view of fully introducing it into that large rice- 
producing country. The Government, in a communication sub¬ 
mitted at the December meeting, requested to be favored with the 
views of the Society, as to the expediency and best mode of meeting 
this application; and the Society, in reply, has strongly seconded 
the request, under the impression, that if carried out in the judicious 
manner proposed by Major Bogle, the introduction of so superior 
a description of paddy, can scarcely fail to add materially, in the 
course of time, to the resources of the province under his charge. 
The Society has also pointed out what, in its opinion, would be thq 
best course to adopt to give due efficacy to this application. 

In connection with this department it may be mentioned, that 
the sum of £20 has been vdted for a consignment of seed corn from 
Launceston and Sydney ; and at the recommendation of a member, 

AustralianWheat, Mad- (J- Cowell, Esq.,) to whom the Society is 
White Linse^from Ceu* indebted for several other useful suggestions, 
tral India. a small sum has been reserved for a limited 

supply of madder seed from Belgium or the South of France. 
From Colonel Ouseley, Agent to the Governor General, South West 
Frontier, who has exerted himself fur several years “ in bringing 
to notice the vegetable products of the districts under his charge, 
as well as the valuable grains of Central India,”* the Society has 

* Mr. Griffith, in his paper on the Palms of British Kast India, in the Cal. Jour¬ 
nal Nat. Hist vol. 5, page 348, observes in reference to the Pheenix Ouseleyana, 
(n. sp.) “ Colonel Ouseley, A. G. G. S. W. Frontier, first directed my attention to the 
distinguishing marks of this species, which 1 have therefore dedicated to him, and 
also as a tribute of respect for his exertions in bringing to notice the vegetable pro¬ 
ducts of the districts under his charge, as well us the valuable grains of Central India." 
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received a fine supply of wheats of sorts and of white linseed, pro* 
cured at Hoosungabad. Thifa latter article appears to be quite un¬ 
known in Bebar And Upper India, and so far as the present enquiries 
of the Society extend, its cultivation would seem to be confined 
to the Nerbudda valley. A portion of this supply was sent, among 
other places, to Bhauglepore for trial in the Branch Society’s gar¬ 
den, and Major Napleton reports, that “ the linseed has come up 
most beautifully, and promises an abundant crop. The introduc¬ 
tion into the Bhauglepore district,” he adds, “ appears to have ex¬ 
cited considerable attention.” 

In the Horticultural department, garden and fiower seeds have 
been obtained from America; garden seeds from the Cape; and 
flower seeds from England. The supply from America was re- 

llorticultural Depart- ceived at two different times, the first con- 
ment—Garden and Fiower _ , 

beeds. signment proved indinerent, the secood 

was tolerably good. The seeds from the Cape have proved to be 
very good, but their receipt at a very late period of the season, 
has prevented several of the members in distant parts of the 
country, from participating in the distribution. This circumstance 
.has been duly notified to the seedsmen, and it is hoped, that the 
steps taken by the Garden Committee, will prevent its recurrence. 
The Society regrets to add, that the flower seeds from England 
have entirely failed.* The Society does not attribute blame to 
the seedsmen, (Messrs. Veitch and Son, of Exeter,) for this failure; 
but, with the view of inducing a greater competition, the amount 
voted for the next season has been divided between them and Mr. 
Carter of High Holborn, London, who has been strongly recom¬ 
mended td notice by a member. < 

The garden of the Society has been duly attended to during 
the year. With the view of improving the soil, about 15 begabs of 

' * Major Napleton states, that many of the garden and flower seeds sent by these 
seedsmen for the Bauglepore Branch Society, hare failed to germinate this season, 
though the supply of 1843 was of excellent quality. He attributes this failure to 
the seeds having been packed in (in, as was the case with the consignment for¬ 
warded to the Parent Society. It is, however, worthy of notice, as regards the 
packing of seeds in tin, that this mode has been always adopted by the Society’s 
seedsmen at the Gape and at Philadelphia, and the seeds have generally given 
satisfaction. 
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ground have been deeply trenched; a substantial road or walk, ten 
feet in breadth and upwards of one thousand 

Improvements at * 

Nursery Uarden. feet in length, has been coiiktructed through 
the centre of the garden, and the formation of branch walks is 
contemplated, as circumstances permit. A long slip, on the North 
side, of newly trenched ground, has also been set apart for an or* 
chard, to meet the constant calls from members for fruit trees. To 
assist in stocking this orchard, applications have been made to 
•correspondents at Mauritius, Ceylon, Madras, Bombay, the Straits, 
the Cape, &c. and at various localities on this side of India. 

In consequence of the very little demand in 1843 for Otaheite 

„ „ and other superior varieties of sugar cane, it was 

Sugar Cane ° 

culture. deemed advisable to reduce the cultivation. This 

has proved unfortunate, in as much, as the'calls in 1844 have 

far exceeded the supply. To meet a probable large demand next 

season, the Society has appropriated an additional portion of ground 

for this culture. 

Large supplies of tobacco seed of the Cuba, Gibali, Latakia 

Tobacco Seeds of sorts, and Bhilsa varieties have been gathered and 
Guinea Grass, Pandauus , . •. i 

Vacoa, Yams, &c. distributed; also guinea grass seed and roots,» 

plants of the pandanus vacoa, morus multicaulis, Mauritius sweet 

potatoes, Teuasserim yams, &c. 

In order to admit of dn extension of various useful cultures, 

Application to Go- and to allow of portions of the ground lying 
tension of Ground, fallow, the Society has very lately preferred 
an application to Government, through Dr. Wallich, Superin¬ 
tendent of the H. C. Botanic Garden, for an additional grant 
of about 25 bpgahs of uncultivated grouud, situated on’ the west 
side of the Nursery, and forming, at present, part of the Botanic 
Garden. 

Here it may not be out of place to allude to the circumstance of 
a liberal supply (16 cwt.) of Peruvian guano having been placed 

Presentation of Guano ; fhe disposal of the Society by W. P. 
gaSTand ^rtribution Grant, Esq. A portion of this supply has 
to Members. been devoted to experiments at the garden 

in comparison with other manures, which are unfavourable to guano; 
but, under the impression that the relative quantity employed was 
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not sufficient, farther experiments are to be made. The Society 
has also been distributing some of this stock to members in various 
parts of the couhtry, on the understanding, that they will com* 
municate, in due course, the result of their experiments. 

It was stated in the last report, that the Metcalfe Hal4 towards 
the erection of which the Society had sub- 
scribed the sum of 16,000 Rg., was rapidly 


The Metcalfe Hall. 


approaching completion, and would*doubtless be fit for occupancy 
in the early part of 1844. Although the building was completed' 
several months ago, and although the subject of the Society’s 
taking possession of the apartments intended for its use has been 
frequently alluded to at the monthly meetings during the year, 
the Society much regrets to add, that there appears to be no im¬ 
mediate prospect of*it8 quitting its present habitation in the Town 
Hall. At the October meeting, the substance of a letter from tlie 
Committee to the builders was read, and a hope was expressed, that 
the offer therein made, as respects the balance (13,000 Rs.) due 
to Messrs. Burn and Co. would remove all difficulties. This hope has 
not been fulfilled. A public subscription has since been commenc- 
^ed by the Metcalfe Hall Committee, and the sum subscribed to the 
present time amounts to Rs. 4450. 

It was also mentioned in the last report, that the sum of £120 
had been remitted to Professor Royle, for the purpose of procuring 

Bust of U.e late Bev. “ William 

Dr. Carey. Carey, the founder of the Society. By a com¬ 
munication from that gentleman, received in September, the Socie¬ 
ty is informed, that he has given the commission to Mr. Lough, one 
of the leading sculptors of the day. 

Besides the business before cursorily alluded to, it may be men¬ 
tioned, that in conseqdence of the various questions which have 

Formation of two lately come before the Society, connected with 
«additional Standing . . .... , . . 

Committees. foreign and indigenous cereal grasses, and with 

oils and oil seeds, it has been deemed desirable to form two distinct 
Committees for the consideration of such matters. These have been 
incorporated in the list of Standing Committees, under the appella¬ 
tion of the “ Grain Committee,” and “ Committee for Oils and 
Oil Seeds.” 
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As connected with its literary department, the Society has to re¬ 
port the substitution of a Journal in parts for its former monthly 

Literary Dept.—lour- change has been brought about' 

nal of the Society, in consequence of an insufficiency in the sup¬ 
ply of ofiiginal matter rendering it impracticable for the Committee 
of Papers to bring out the work with regularity. The Committee 
have expressed their hope of being able to'issue four parts, consist¬ 
ing of about 150 pages each,,or one volume, annually; and the 
• Society anticipates that, with the continued assistance of Govern¬ 
ment, and its own correspondents, and from an arrai^ement, not 
yet quite matured, with the kindred institution at Bombay, no diffi¬ 
culty will be experienced by the Committee in fulfilment of this ex¬ 
pectation. It may be added, that in addition to Nos. 11 and 12 of 
volume 2, three parts of vol. 3 have been published during 1844. 

The Society would take the opportunity, in concluding this brief 
annual summary of its proceedings, to acknowledge its obligations 
to its Committee of Papers for their superin. 

Acknowtedfrinent Jo , i 

Committee of I’apeHf tendence of the Journal, as also to the Govern- 

and to Correspondents, j(.g correspondents, for the seve¬ 

ral communications which have been presented and published during 
the year. To the Government of the N. W. provinces it is indebted*' 
for a report by Dr. Wm. Jameson, Superintendent Botanical Gar¬ 
dens, N. W. Provinces, on the cultivation and manufacture of tea 
in Kemaon; to the Government of Bengal for a series of reports, 
by Mr. J. O. Price, in reference to the localities in the Dacca and 
adjoining districts best suited for the cultivation of cotton, and 
for other correspondence connected with the proposed establish¬ 
ment of experimental cotton farms in that quarterto Mr. J. 
W. Masters, f'or his observations on tea culture in Assam, drawn 
up at the request of Major Jenkins, and for bis remarks on 
the Assam tea plant in comparison with the tea plant of China; 
to Mr. John Owen, for his memoranda on the manufacture of' 


black tea, and on the method of collecting opium as practised 
in Assam; to Major Jenkins, for his hints on the management 
of the grape vine in an unpropitious soil and climate, ttc .; 
to Mr. R. Ross, Head gardener H. C. Botanic garden, Calcutta, 
for his remarks on the best mode of propagating plants in India; 
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to Mr. S. H. Robinson, for his notes on the cultivation of sugar 
cane in Bengal; to Mr. H, Groom for his hints on the manage¬ 
ment of certain bulbous flower plants ; to Mr. G. Tradescant Lay, 
for a translation from a Chinese work on the culture of the mul- 
uerry tree; to Dr. Alexander Grant, (Bengal Medical ser.vice,) for 
a diary of Chinese husbandry, from observations made at Cbusan in 
1843-1844; to Dr. W. Griffith for his memorandum on the black dye 
plant of the Shans, and on the Gutt§i Perch^; and to Mr. L. Wray, 
for the second part of his “ Sugar Planters’ Companion.” In regard, 
to the last mentioned paper, it may be observed, that it has been 
inserted, in continuous parts, in nearly all the numbers comprising 
the 2d and 3d volumes of the Journal, and is undoubtedly the 
longest treatise that bus appeared under the auspices of the Society. 
Besides the above mentioned, the Society is indebted to several of 
its members for the information supplied by them in connection 
with the Indian wheat question, and to others, whose communications 
are published in the correspondence department of the Journal. 


Report of the Finance Committee. 

At the termination of the year 1844, this Committee have the 
honor to report the operations of the Agri-Horticultural Society 
in its Finance Department, which for greater facility of reference, 
they submit in tlie annexed statements, exhibiting 

By No. 1.—The Total Receipts from 1st of January to Slst of 
December 1844, being Co’s. Rs. 17,811 :5:2, and t\ie Disbursements 
for the same period, Co’s. Rs. 16,220: 4: 3, leaving a balance in 
favour of the receipts, of Rs. 1,591: 0: 11, of which Rs. 946 : 9: 9 
is a deposit in the Bank of Bengal, and Rs. 644: 7: ^ in the hands 
of the Government Agent. 

By No. 2.—An account current closed to date, from Jas. J. 
'Campbell, Officiating Government Agent, with a Memorandum of Go¬ 
vernment Securities deposited with him, in accordance with a vote 
of the Society; the amount thus invested being Rs. 10,433: 5: 4. 

By No. 3.—A list of the subscriptions in arrear, amounting to 
Rs. B,730, after deducting the sum of Rs. 416, irrecoverable as per 
particular account annexed. 
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By No. 4,—A list of bills payable, amounting to Rs. 2,102: 6: 0, 
and by No. 5 ,—A Memo, of the liabilities of the Society for 1844, 
yet to be defrayed, equal to Rs. 920. . 

It is gratifying to the Committee to be able to state, that although 
the Society has been subjected to heavy expences for dawl' charges 
on its Journals and letters, in consequence of the withdrawal of the 
privilege of free postage which had been bnjoyed by the Society 
until 1842, and although its funds have been in requisition for an 

advance on account of furniture for the Metcalfe Flail, and also to 

• 

the extent of about 400 Rs. for improvements at the Nursery Garden ; 
yet the accompanying accounts exhibit not only that the cash 
balance is greater than last year, but that also a considerable re¬ 
duction has been effected in the liabilities. 

The Committee regret that before closing their report, they ffnd 
it necessary to call the attention of the Society to the arrears for 
subscriptions still remaining due. These sums now equal about 
8,000 Rs, shewitag an increase in the amount of this dependency of 
2,000 Rs. over last year; but as the degree of success of this insti¬ 
tution must chiefly depend upon the amount of pecuniary assistance 
it receives, the Committee trust, that this intimation of the state of 
the funds may induce every well-wisher of the Society to come for¬ 
ward with his subscription without further delay. 

(Signed) Chables Hdffnagle, 

„ M. S. Staunton, 

Members of Fin. Com. of Agri-Hort. Soc. of India. 


Calcutta, December 31, 1844. 
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Statement of Receipts and Disbursements of the Jpricultural and Horticul¬ 
tural Society of India, from Is/ January to the 3U/ December, 1844. 

KliCElPTS. 

From Members, subscriptions collected during the year, ... « l/,920 4 0 

Government annual donation, ... ... ... 1,045 0 0 

,, Ditto, monllily allowance ibr 12 months at 135: IS : 6 per 

month, ••• ... ... ... ••• 1.6S0 8 0 

-2,675 2 0 

« • 

,, Proceeds of a portion of surplm Cape vegetable seeds sold in 

1845 and 1844, ... ... ... 336 0 0 

,, Ditto, of sugar cane, delivered from the Nursery Garden, ... 530 9 0 

„ Ditto, of copies of the Transactions of the Society, ... 66 0 0 

„ Ditto, of copies of the Journal of the Society, ... ... 135 13 0 

„ Ditto, of a quantity of Goor sold, ... .«• 49 13 9 

„ Ditto, of Gumlahs, &c. furnished from the Nursery Garden, 2 15 0 
„ W. P. Grant, Esq. as premiums to be awarded during 1845 to 

the most successful cultivators of Celery, ... ... 264 0 0 

,, Sir Lawrence Peel, Donation to the Society for the latter half 

of tlie year to encourage the culture of flowers, &c. ... 200 0 0 

,, The Ceylon Agricultural Society, being the cost of freight on , 

box of vegetable seeds paid by this Society in 1843, ... 40 6 6 

„ Accruings of interest on iixed assets, ... ... 482 4 6 

-- 2,047 6 5 

Total Receipts, Co’s. Rs. ... ... ... 16,642 11 5 

Balance in the Bank of Bengal on the Slst December, 1848, 046 7 3 

Ditto in the hands of Government Agent on ditto, ... 888 8 8 

-- 3,163 0 11 

Grand Total Receipts, Co's. Ks- ... ... ... 17,811 5 8 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

FORF.IGtt VaCBTAJILE AND FEOWER SEEDS. 

By C. N, Villet, for Cape Garden seeds, ... ... 1,348 13 9 

,, Messrs. Landreth and Co. of Philadelphia, for American vege* 

table and flower seeds, ... ... ... ... 1,603 14 if 

„ Messrs. J^etch and Sons, for English flower seeds,... 453 t/fff 

„ Jaun Bux, for Agra Cauliflower seed, ... ... ... 36 0 0 

i PAKDANVf VaCOA SeED. 

„ T. F. Henley, Esq, for a supply of Paudanus Vacoa seed from 

Mauritius, ... ... ... ... ... IS 0 0 

Fruit Trees. 

,, Dr. Lamb, for 30 Malda mangoc grafts ... ... ... SO 0 0 

- 3,484 6 4 

Society's Transactions. 

,, Baptist Mission Press for printing, &Ct 500 copies of Volume 8. 

of the Transactions, ... ... ... ... I ^$22 0 0 
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LlBRARf. 

By Books purchased during the year for the Library,... ... 15$ 4 8 

PRIKTlNa. 

„ Sundry Parties for printing receipts, &c., ... ... 66 0 0 

* Journal. 

,, Bishop's College Press, for printing Nos. 7 to 12 of Voluuie 2, 

and also Part i of Volume 8 of the Journal, ... ... 1,584 6 0 

,, Lithographing plates for Journal, ... ... 80 0 0 

,, Ostell and Lepage, for a ream of Paper for Plates for the 

Journal. ... ... ... ... 10 0 0 

- 1,674 6 0 

Nubserv GARI)£N. 

.. Ordinary expenees incurred on account of the Nursery Garden, 

from 1st December 1843 to 30th November 1844, ... 1,903 15 9 

,, Additional expcnce (in part) for making a walk through the 

garden, trenching about 15 beegahs of ground, &c. ..t 400 0 0 

-2,308 15 9 

Esl’ABLISJlSrRNT. 

Amount for estabftshment, from Ist December 1848 to 80th 

November 1844. ... ... ... ... 4,SOI 11 0 

Medals. 

,, Hamilton and Co. for gold and silver medals, ... 842 2 8 

Pxcuniart Rewards. 

,, Prizes to Mallecs for vegetables and fruits at the exhibitions 

held on (he iSUt January, 7tli May, and 14th October, ... 847 0 0 

,, Ditto to ditto for llowers at exhibition ou the 14th October, ... 100 0 0 

„ The Bhaugulporc Branch Society, annual amount, ... 50 0 0 

,, The Cuttack ditto ditto, ... ... ... 50 0 0 

,, Miss Zenut Davy, to defray the cost of manufacturing cloth 
Orom certain tibrous piacte, as per Besolution of 14th Fe¬ 
bruary, ... ... ... ... ... ICO 0 0 

- 647 0 0 

* Furniture for Metcalfe Hall. 

,, Messrs. Currie and Co. as an advance for furniture for the So¬ 
ciety's apartments, Metcalfe Hall, * ... ... 600 0 0 

Subscription. 

„ Schramm and LeBlond, a refund for the amount paid by them 
on account of Mr A. M, Bedlcr's Subscription to the So¬ 
ciety, from 1838 to 1840. ... ... ... 36 0 0 

Freight. 


Freight on boxes of seeds from America, Cape, Bhauglepore, 
Lucknow, 8rc. ... ... .m ... 


112 7 6 
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By Admtisiiig in the public prints, notices of meetings, distribu¬ 
tion of seeds, ^ugar cane, &c. Arc. &c, 

Statiosert. 

„ Stationery for Office books, and for the use of the Office, ... 100 9 

„ Ditto eight reams of brown packing Paper for packing seeds,... 80 0 

Postage ado Petit Cuabges. 

„ Postage on the Journal, on letters sent and,receiTed, and for 
petty expenecs, ... ... ... ... 


SuNnMES. 

„ Custom House duty on t cases of English flower seed. ... 

Total Disbursements, Co’s. Rs. 

Balance in the Bank of Bengal on the 31st December, 1801, ... 910 9 
Ditto in the hands of tile Oovernment Agent on ditto, ... CH 7 


Grand Total Rupees, 


320 2 6 


0 

0 

180 9 0 


640 0 0 

4 

1 7 3 
16,220 4 3 

9 

t 

- 1,691 0 ll 

17,811 6 2 
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WHEAT ANU BARLEY CULTIVATION IN'UPPKH INDIA. 

Extract of a Letter from H. Hamilton Bell, Eiq., dated Omeyhur, 
near Agra, 2nd October, 1844. 

I was about to address you, (when your Deputy Secretary’s letter 
of the 16th instaut arrived,) to notice the result of the trial made 
with the Indian corn seed you were obliging enough to transmit me, 
and I regret to say, my report must be unfavourable. 1 had it very 
carefully cultivated in several villages, and directed, that in each 
case it should be sown when the contiguous kaits on each side were 
under a similar cultivation of native seed. In no instance was the 
foreign plant nearly equally luxuriant, and the kinds of corn are 
universally smaller and less productive. I have picked out a few of 
the best for a second trial; but as yet I see .no inducement to the 
introduction of this foreign grain. 

I have the pleasure to enclose a statement of the produce of 
wheat and barley from several villages, more or less under my con- 
troul, so that 1 can vouch for the returns as correct. I have made 
the returns in bushels per acre, in an allowance of 601bs. for wheat 
and SOlbs. for barley per bushel, and this is above the English 
average, I should think at least 4 per cent. 

In looking at this report, you will be good enough to bear in 
mind, that the wheat crop of this season suffered extremely from an 
insect, here termed ruttooa, and the injury,was a.iiserted by the 
natives to exceed one-third of the produce. 1 am disposed to think 
this not much, if at all, exaggerated. The barley on the other hand 
was generally a very good crop, the insect scarcely touching this, 
and never if there were contiguous wheat kaits; though the latter 
might suffer extremely. There was no other selection of the kaits 
than those close to the villages, as the richest and best; and those 
near the boundaries, generally the most cultivated, were avoid¬ 
ed. To this indeed there was one exception in a kail of barley in 
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the village of Dugna, especially selected from its very promisiug ap¬ 
pearance, and this gave the immense return of 100 bushels per acre. 
I do not think any of the laud in the list pays a higher rent than 
1-8 per bigah=to about 15s. sterling per acre. 

1 shall have great pleasure in trying the seed you .mention as 
having been forwarded, and have duly noticed Mr. Haworth’s 
report on the several qualities of the wheat received from Colonel 
Ouseley. I do not perfectly perceive the advantage of its introduc¬ 
tion, as two of the descriptions made neither good Hour nor good 
bread ; but at all events will give it a trial. 

I will endeavour to obtain some information respecting the white 
linseed. I have never seen nor heard of it; but if grown in this 
part of the country, I will obtain such details as I can for your 
information. > 

Return of Produce in Wheat and Barley per Acre, in bushels of 
60lbs. and 50U>s. weight respectively, in the, undermentioned 
villages _ Rubbee ^1843-44. 


/iUah and I’crgunnah. 

V illagcs. 

o j: 

cn ctf 

CO M 

Bushels ol 
hOlbs. pel 
.4cre. 

Bigahs of 
Barley. 

Bushels ot 
50 lbs pel 
Acre. 

Muttra, Jri.asuk, 

Kumghur,.. 

5 

27 

3 

55 


Ditto, . 

0 

0 

3 

53 ;^ 

i(l 


Ditto, . 

0 

0 

5 

30 


Sonat, . 

4 

25 

7 

32} 


Ditto, . 

5 


0 

0 


Mohimpoor, 

11 

1« l\ 

2} 

32 

• ! 

Rettenhi, ... 

10 

22i 

0 

0 


Rajpoor, ... 

14 

25)1 

15 

50 

, 

Raimgah,... 

25 

25} 

3 

86} 


Kyrghur, ... 

5 

29} 

5 

50 

MvAruoKis;, Shkkonbad, 

Ditto. 

5 

27} 

0 

0 


Ditto, . 

11 

25} 

0 

0 


Dugna,. 

10 

33} 

4 

100 


[Correi,. 

7 

44} 

0 

0 


Libowa, ... 

11 ! 

32} 

0 

0 


Haturut, ... 

10 1 

25 

0 

0 


Darsouhi,... 

; 

l ' 

25 

0 

0 

Agra, Firozabad, . 

Jerrouh, ... 

«> 


5 

50 


Simla, . 

7 ; 

23-J 1 

0 

0 
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The rubbee besides suffering from the mttooah, as noticed in my 
letter, was unproductive from the dry parching winds near the time 
of its maturity. Generally it was an unfavorable Wheat, but very 
good barley crop. On a variety of returns, the result was superior 
to the above, but I cannot entirely depend on them. 


raOGRRSS OF VARIOUS CJULTDRERIN THE l.UCRNOW HORTICUi TURAI. 
• GARDEN. 

Hxtract of' a Letter from Capt. G. E. HoIiUINGS, dated Lucknow, 
ZOth August, 1844. 

Although I have not written to you for sometime, you must not 
suppose that my anxiety to contribute to the objects of the Society 
has in the slightest degree abated. I have had many things to 
attend to, and want of leisure is the only rational excuse I have to 
offer. With regard to the garden, every experiment has been far 
more successful than I could have anticipated, and now that I have 
acquired some practical knowledge, and succeeded in getting the 
establishment into good working order, I trust that I shall be able 
to be far more useful than I have hitherto been. Lest 1 should forget 
it, 1 think it right to mention here, that 1 particularly wish you to 
send me seeds of all vegetables you may receive from England or 
the Cape, tulip and otlier flower bulbs, dalias, &c. he. I should be 
glad to receive small supplies of vegetable seeds by letter d&k. Having 
•said what I want, I will give you an account of our proceedings. 

The fruit season was very favorable, and productive of a great 
addition to out; resources. The vines, peach and mangee trees 
yielded a handsome return; all the grafts of oranges, citrous, lemons, 
guavas, apricots, &c., succeeded. The cereal*grains and vegetables 
were iiuer than have ever been raised in the garden. Senna, gin¬ 
ger, and tobacco failed in a great degree, but I hope to be more 
successful this year. Of the crops now in the ground, the sugar-cane 
has been greatly injured by white ants, but the plants that have 
escaped promise well. The cotton plantation is in excellent order, 
some of the shrubs are in full blossom, and seem to be in the 
most thriving condition. The maize from the American seed yon 
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kindly forwarded, has been very good.* Every article in the khureef, 
or autumn crop, is thriving. There never has been within the memo¬ 
ry of man, a more favorable rainy season than the present. 

All the vines raised from the seed given to me by Sir William 
Nott, are alive, but very stunted in their growth. I have a seedling 
planted in the open air in April last, from the grapes sent from 
Cabool in boxes packed in cotton, which has attained the length of 
more than eight feet, and all of those seeds.which were planted with 
the fruit entire, but too much decayed to be eaten with relish, have 
become large and handsome trees. I should like to hear the result 
of similar experiments in other parts of India. My idea is, that if the 
whole fruit is grown, instead of only the seed, the decaying portions 
of it, according to the principle of Liebig’s system, afford the best 
manure. 

With the expectation that an enquiry into the causes may lead to 
useful result, I deem it right to mention, that with the view of asto¬ 
nishing the lieges on some grand occasion, with vegetables quite out of 
season, I put some peas, pods and all, into one of the ice pits: they 
were brought to me about a month ago, the box in which they 
were packed with other vegetables bad been stove in. The potatoes 
and cauliflowers were destroyed ; the cabbages were apparently in 
good order, and the peas were sprouting. I had them placed in the 
ground, and to the present writing, they are thriving, and promise 
to yield us an early crop. They were sown on an elevated bit of 
ground where no water could lodge. Some peas that had not been 
in the ice were planted at the same time, and have come up splen¬ 
didly, as also a crop of potatoes. I will let yon know how the ex¬ 
periment eventually succeeds, and when we firs^ get peas and 
)iotatoes. 

■* The soil anil climate of Lucknow would thus appear to be better adapted for 
the American maize than that of Agra. A like success has attended the trials of 
Mr. C. B. Taylor at Hajharra, in the Palamow district; for in a letter under date 
‘iSih September, he writes, The American maize has succeeded well, 1 have 
obtained a large quantity of the corn from what you sent me, and next year will be 
able to cultivate a few fields, and to supply the people in this part of the country 
with seed. I have had many applications for it, but could only satisfy a few." 
From Capt. Dunlop’s letter, at page 199, it will be seen that the foreign maize 
has also thriven well in the Cuttack Branch Society’s Garden. 
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We had a very fair specimen of vegetable marrow two day* 
ago, and the asparagus this year has been by far the finest raised 
at Lucknow. • 

Your questions about hemp are not forgotten; the fact is, that 
in Oiide, ithe plant is principally used to prodqce the drug called 
iuhjee or bhang, and there are other fibrous plants from which rope 
is made. The common hemp grows in the greatest luxuriance 
throughout the whole tract of country situated beyond the Gogra. 

* It is intended to make forcing beds for cuttings and seeds, and 
I hope to be able to make some successful experiments for raising 
early melons, cucumbers, &c. 

The plan mentioned in the last (August) report of the Society’s 
proceedings for raising cauliflowers, is that which has always been 
adopted at Lucknow, namely, taking off the lowt!r leaves and earth¬ 
ing up the stalks. 1 intend to try the effect of bone dust as manure 
this year. 

We have beds prepared for celery in the same way as for aspara¬ 
gus, by digging trenches three feet deep, laying down manure, and 
earthing up. 

Can any one tell how mushrooms ought to be cultivated in 
India ? 

English primroses, clove pinks, China pinks, rose Edwards, tu¬ 
beroses, lilies, and all the most handsome Indian shrubs arc at pre¬ 
sent in magnificent blossom. My dahlias look healthy, and have 
sprung to a great height, but there is no appearance of blo.ssom yet. 

In one of my first communications I mentioned, that I thought 
I had succeeded in propagating the teak by slips. I was mistaken, 
for all the curings eventually failed ; but I have some ehat were 
put into the ground in March last, which have sent out shoots, and 
therefore I hope, although not tfithout a considerable degree of 
doubt, that I have had better luck this time. 

Several of the carnations that I raised from English seed last 
year are thriving admirably. I have done all in my power to meet 
the wishes of those who have asked for seeds this year, I hope that 
in every succeeding season my means will be increased, and our 
arrangements improved, until the grand objects of the Society are 
fully accomplished. 
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Oit reperusing my letter I find, that I have mentioned the results 
from keeping certain vegetables in ice, but have omitted to notice 
the effect of an'exactly opposite cause, namely intense heat. When 
the house in which 1 was residing, a large puckah one, was des¬ 
troyed by fire on the 20th April last, many of the trees in the 
garden, especially in that part of it which is between my house and 
the one occupied by the Reverend Mr. Garbett, were severely 
scorched. A row of mulberry trees in all probability saved Captain 
Shakespeare’s house, which is nearer to mine than either Mr. Gar- 
bett’s or the church, which were both destroyed. It is a curious fact, 
that with exception of a cactus, there was not a single tree or shrub 
destroyed by the intense heat and flame. The bamboo frame on which 
a honeysuckle rested was burnt, and the plant consumed to within 
two feet of the ground. All the mulberry trees had some branches 
scorched. In fact after the fire, all that had been green and flourish¬ 
ing, appeared brown and burnt up. But now whether trees or 
shrubs, those that apparently had been more injured by the fire, are 
now throwing out the strongest shoots, and the oldest trees are 
looking young again. The honeysuckle has assumed a far more 
healthy appearance than it ever bore before. 

If any person unacquainted with the Ilindostanee language, pro¬ 
duces a good practical work on gardening in India, I shall be happy 
to undertake the translation into Ordoo, if no more competent person 
offers to do it. 

‘2tl October, 18 ' 14 . - 

This letter was not sent to the post office as I expected it would 
have been, on the 31st August, and has been mislaid ever since. 
The firshcrop of peas has failed since the rains ceased. A few plants 
from those that were preserved in ice are alive and in blossom. The 
leak cuttings have also failed. ' 

Hesuh of Experiments at Cuttack, on Seeds procured from the 

Society. 

To the Secretary of the Agri-HorticuUural Society of India, Calcutta. 

Dear Sir, —With reference to your letters of the 26th April 
and 16th July, I have the honor to report upon the seeds forwarded 
for the Branch Garden at Cuttack. 
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The Sea Island, Upland Georgia, and acclimated Bourbon Cot¬ 
ton seeds sown 16th August and 16th September, have been com¬ 
plete failures, not a seed having vegetated. The New Orleans, 
and ^ have come up, and are in healthy condition. 

Of the,American maize seeds, the prolific and white flint corns 
turned out very fine crops; one head of the latter contained 620 
grains, and weighed without the husk 26A rupees. Tlie sugar-cane, 
white and yellow gourd.aud tusqorora likewise turned out veil, but 
/ar inferior to the two first mentioned kinds. A considerable quantity 
of these seeds have been distributed throughout the district, through 
the kind medium of Messrs. Mills, Cardew, Brownlow, Gilmore and 
Trevor. 

All the cabbage seed failed, but I was prepared for disappoint¬ 
ment here, as you mentioned in your letter you tatnld not speak fur 
the soundness of the Cape seed you sent me, (being the remnant of 
last year’s stock.) 

The Bilsa, Cuba, and Gibali tobacco seeds are very fresh, and I 
expect a fine crop. Colonel Garnault has presented the Society 
with some Persian seed, which I expect will produce tobacco of a 
superior flavour. 

The Tennevelly senna is now above ground, but the seed did not 
vegetate freely. 

I have as yet only tried the munjeet in a gumlah, but none of the 
seed sown has vegetated, and I fear the soil of the garden here will 
not answer for its cultivation, however it shall have a fair trial. 

From England and the Island of Vido in the Mediterranean, I 
have lately procured some fuchsia fulgeus, poteutilla, callomea coc- 
cinea, iris, and pelargonium seeds, which have been sown .in gum- 
lahs, and are mostly doing well. 

I believe the Parent Society pr«euts fifty rupees and two silver 
Medals to its Branch Societies: if so, I should feel greatly obliged 
if you would kindly take the trouble to get them for this Society. 

I am, &c. 

W. W. Dunlop, 

Cuttack, 25th Sept. 1844. Secretary, Cuttack Branch Society. 
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Observations upon the Corn Weevil, contahuiU in a Letter addressed to the 

Rev. F. W. HqpE, F.R.S., Pres. E.S., ^c. By William Mills, Esq., 

F.L.S., 4-c. 

I spent from the mouth of January till August this year (1835) in 
Madeira -vrith my friend Lord Vernon, with whom I went tiut in his 
yacht, the Harlequin, and 1 had an opportunity of observing a good 
deal upon the Weevil, (Caltmdra granaria). What the progress of 
the annual laying of the egg in common wheat is, 1 am not quite pre¬ 
pared to say, as Shaw declares that the female perforates a grain of, 
wheat and lays its eggs; but 1 am inclined to differ with him in 
that; and in regard to Indian corn, 1 am pretty certain that the 
animal lays its egg in the blossom, and that the corn is formed with 
the egg in the heart. 1 examined very many grains for several days, 
and most minutely, with a microscope, and could discover no signs 
of perforation anywhere, although the chrysalis was evidently there 
in the centre of tbc grain. 1 then cut the grain open, took the chry¬ 
salis out, hut could discover no wound of any nature in the corn 
itself by which it could have been lodged from without: this hap¬ 
pened so continually, that it leads me to suppose that it must have 
been deposited during blossom. 1 then tried at what heat I could 
hatch them, and 1 found 110“ Fahrenheit succeeded, whilst from 
130“ to 140“ of heat kills them. A gentleman of the name of Wil¬ 
kinson, in Maderia, has now established a heated room with hot water 
pipes, in which he receives as many as 800 bags of w'hcat at a time; 
these become heated through at about 135“, and the wheat, when re- 
sifted, is perfectly cleansed from these noxious insects, and makes 
quite as good bread as before. I also tried some of it in the ground 
that had been subjected to this heat, and it came up. It is very possible 
I may not have communicated anything very new to you, but which, 
if such he the case, I am sure you will excuse. An old medical gentle¬ 
man assured me that he considered the wings and crustaceous parts of 
the' Weevils so heating, to the system, as to be almost as injurious as 
cautbarides taken internally on a slow scale. And when we consider 
the quantity of bread which is imbuded with them in warm climates, 
it is decidedly worth attending to fur the sake of a purer food. 1 am 
aware that weevils, when once brought amongst corn, continue to 
breed by laying the egg in wheat But how do they first get there at 
all? Nature has supplied them with wings, so that the reaching of 
the blossom for the purpose of laying the egg is perfectly attainable to 
them. In almost all the instances I have alluded to, the insect was 
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ill the heart, and the farina formed all round it Trithoat a wound of any 
nature. Amongst rice and other grain I believe them to be commu¬ 
nicated entirely in store, or in a ship, which amounts to the same, 
thing.— Tratisacliom of the Entomological Society. 

Of fertilizing the Soil hy means of Mahares. 

The great object for which farming oaght to«be pursued, whether in 
pastoral or arable districts, is increase to the fertility of the soil. The 
object, however, commonlV kept irf view in cultivating the soil, is con¬ 
stantly to derive the largest amount of produce from it. Though these 
two ends are diametrically opposed, as regards the condition of the 
soil, enlarged crops cannot be obtained but from increased fertility. 
Strange to say, that this truth seems only to have been discovered late¬ 
ly, and it is its adoption now as a rule of practice that constitutes 
the great difference between the agriculture of thp present day, and 
that of former years. Not many years ago, cultivators were so irra¬ 
tional as to believe that they might continue to reap bulky and weighty 
vegetable crops fsora the soil, without having to return to it an equal 
weight of vegetable matter. Their practice implied the belief, that a 
virtue naturally exists in the soil, which enables it to yield crops out of 
its abundance; and the belief certainly receives support from the fact of 
soils of natural fertility yielding largely with very inadequate culture ; 
and such a belief is naturally clung to with great tenacity by liirmers 
who cannot conceal from themselves the mortifying fact, that the ordi¬ 
nary resources of ordinary farms are unable to afford a, return of as 
much matter in support of the soil, as the weight of the crop obtained 
from it. To make up for the deficiency, many expedients are resorted 
to,—such as bare-failows, changes of rotation, lime, and at length 
draining, which are all tried in succession and in co-operation, in order 
to sustain the soil in good heart; but useful as all these auxiliaries are, 
they are found to be no substitutes for the one indispensablh source 
of fertility— farm-yard manure. It is admitted, on all hands, that with¬ 
out this manure, or some equivalent; if such tCere be, it is impossible 
fur the soil to continue, for a series of years, to yield abundant crops; 
and it should also be admitted, that where the soil is not manured 
to the degree to call forth its best energies, a large amount, both of 
time and produce, is lost by a state of cultivation which is inefficient. 

It was, and still is, a very natural desire in the farmer to be able to 
conduct his farm upon its own resources. True, be carries off to mar¬ 
ket a great weight of its produce eVery year; but it is equally true that 

2 d 
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the farm is, as it were, a field of creation,—where is raised every year 
what never existed elsewhere before. There is no unreasonableness in 
the supposition, at first, that the application of all the disposable 
manure of the farm, together with skilful culture, might sustain, or 
even increase the fertility of a portion of its soil. It is easy to suppose, 
that, in addition l(f manure, skilful culture on exposing the soil to the 
atmosphere, by the action of the plough, the harrow, and the roller, 
may tend to increase its fertility by pulverisation; because observation 
allirms, that where the natural prodftetious of the soil are most luxuri¬ 
ant, the soil is deep, and in a pulverised state. It is easy to conceive; 
when the soil is thus exposed by mechanical means, that a mutual 
chemical reaction takes effect between its constituents and the compo¬ 
nent parts of the air; and that the influence of rain, and heat, and light, 
may so alter the tone of the soil, imparted by the last crop, as to ren¬ 
der it better for a^ succeeding one. It is easy to imagine, that, when 
superfluous water on land in winter is provided with channels, through 
which to flow itway easily, and not remain to consolidate, refrigerate, 
and acidify the soil, that the soil will become warmer, more easily 
pulverised, and more congenial to vegetation. With all these means of 
melioration, and with experienced skill, conjoined with the enriehing 
4uality of every animal and vegetable manure available, together with 
such a rotatiop of cropping as to render those means cfi'cctive to the 
greatest degree; it is, 1 say, very natural in farmers to expect the 
soil, in such circumstances, to yield an increased produce. Yet, after 
all, luelanchttly experience has shewn the unreasonableness of the 
expectation, and has proved, beyond doubt, that no farm is able to 
sustain the fertility of its soil by its own resources, far less to huvease il. 
The disclosure is useful, because, though disheartening, it has not 
dissuaded the farmer going in quest of assistance, nor has a knowledge 
of his wants deterred others presenting to his notice an almost in¬ 
numerable host of succedanea. The difficulty with, him now is, in 
chousing from among these what is really a useful manure. 

Jielore directing our attention to any of the substitutes fur farm¬ 
yard dung, which are uow-a-days so rife, let us consider, in the first 
place, the extent of the resources which a farm of mixed husbandry 
possesses in supplying itself with manure; and to forming a just esti¬ 
mate of this inquiry, 1 regret to say, little information is to be found on 
which much reliance can be placed. It is a species of iufurmatiou, 
however, worthy of being ascertained by experiment on every class 
of soil, and in every system of husbandry- 
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Resources of the Farm.—'Vhe entire resources of a farm consists of the 
straw of the grain crops, all the green crops, whether of forage, tubers, 
or bulbs, all the grass and hay, all the dung of animals, whether con-, 
fined in the steading, or at large in the fields, all the weeds picked off 
the fields, and every other refuse, such as coarse grasses, scourings 
of ditches, &c. Now, on looking at (1970.), it will be found from data 
adduced there, that a return of 1 ton of straw, per imperial acre, at an 
average, from all the crops usually cultivated, is above the mark for 
Scotland. The English ahlhoritieS, Arthur Young and Mr. Middleton, 
Estimated the average at from 1 ton 7 cwt. to 1 ton 5 cwt. per imperial 
!u;rc. The late Dr. Coventry estimated the average for Scotland at I 
ton 1 cwt. Judging from the produce in the neigbourhood of Edin¬ 
burgh, 1 should say that 1 ton per acre was quite high enough an 
estimate for Scotland. Taking 1 ton as the average, the question is, 
what quantity of muck will this aftbrd ? and in considering this question 
you should remember, that, in the system of husbandry adopted for 
illustration, 200 acres are every year in corn, 200 acres in grass, and 
100 acres in fallow. So that the whole dry straw of a farm of .^00 
acres would only weigh 200 tons. Dr. Coventry estimates it as proba¬ 
ble, that straw, after it has been wetted by the dung and urine of 
animals in courts and stables, and by the rain that may have fallen 
npon it, will weigh four times more than in the dry state; but that wet 
litter is reduced t of its weight by fermentation before it is applied 
to the soil in the shape of manure. The other i, together with the 
pulse crops, ns pease and beans, and the refuse of the corn crops, such 
as chair. See,, he supposes may supply 4 tons of manure from every acre 
of straw, or 800 tons in all. Supposing the hay crop to weigh 1ton 
per acre, and treated in the same manner as fodder-straw, will allord (i 
tons per acre of manure, which over 20 acres of hay, will aiford 120 
tons of manure. The moist part of the turnip crop may be considered 
as computed in the additional weight acquired by the dry straw, after 
the turnips have been used by the live-stock in the courts and stable.s, 
still the firm portion of the crop wiR yield a great return, and besides 
improve the quality of the entire bulk of manure. Supposing that 24 
tons is a fair crop of turnips |>er acre, and that.) of this is available for 
manure, (i tons per acre will be derived from this source, as assumed by 
Dr. Coventry, and if there are 09 acres of turnips, the dunghill will 
be increased in weight, if not in bulk, by this means, to the extent 
of 414 tons.* These are the chief resources of available manure on the 


Coventry’s Notes on the Culture and Cropping of Arable Land, p. 21. 
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farm, and they afford an aggregate of 1334 tons, which at 15 cwt. per 
cart-load, gives about 1778 loads of dung. Of these, the potatoes 
require 20 loads.per acre (2411.), 15 acres = 300 loads. The 69 acres 
of turnips, according to the dunging specified in (2500.), would be di¬ 
vided into 30 acres of Swedes, at 20 loads per acre = 600 loads; 10 
acres of yellow, at *16 loads = 160 loads; and 29 acres of white, at 13 
loads = 377 loads, in all for green crop 1437 loads; and as 10 acres of 
bare fallow and 6 acres of tares have to be dunged, which at the least 
will require 16 loads per acre, 236 loads 'will be required for this 
purpose (2824.). This calculation leaves 85 loads over after dunging 
the fallow division to an ordinary degree. 

I suspect that the quantity of manure derived from the farm, as I 
have just stated it, and which is founded on the data furnished by Dr. 
Coventry, gives too favourable a view of the farm, and is not in confor¬ 
mity with the experience of most farmers. I remember when in Ber¬ 
wickshire, on a farm of near 700 acres of land of good stamina for corn, 
no manure was ever bought for it. It was farmed ou the 5-course 
shift, the fallow-break comprehending 130 acres, and about 90 stacks 
of 15 feet diameter used to be built within and without the stackyard in a 
good season. Though the turnips, occupying about 80 acres, were well 
dunged, keeping in view that a part were to be eaten off by sheep, I 
must own that the bare-fallow-break, consisting commonly of 40 acres, 
the remaining 10 being in potatoes and tares, were, but lightly manured; 
and, no doubt, had manure been as plenty as is represented above, 
the bare-fallow land would have received more than it did. To sustain 
the stamina of the laud, what was hare-fallowed in one course was made 
to bear turnips in the next. 1 may mention, in explanation of the 
circumstances 1 have stated regarding this farm, that it was situate 
10 miles from the market town, and neither bone-dust, nor any such 
manure, was in vogue in those days. With the facilities now existing 
for obtaining manure, farmers may conduct their rolyitions with com¬ 
parative ease, and as they please. On a 300 acre farm of turnip-land 
in Forfarshire under a 5-course shift, which 1 referred to in the rotation 
of cropping light lands, I could not, for the first few years, manure 
from its own resources more than 30 acres of the fallow-break of 60 
acres; and even after 8 years of improving culture, the quantity never 
exceeded 40 acres, the remaining 20 acres being dunged with extrane¬ 
ous manure, partly with bone-dust and partly with cows’-dung pur¬ 
chased at 5s. per ton, or 7s. the double-horse load. So great is the 
diversity of results obtained by farmers in regard to the proportion 
which the straw really bears to the crop, that little reliance, I fear, can 
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be placed on Dr. Coventry’s estimate, as one for general application, 
even though we should be made acquainted with the premises from 
which he drew his conclusions. A limited experiment would afford no 
satisfactory results on this subject. 13y way of illustration, I may jusl^ 
mention the result of some experiments which were tried by Colonel 
Le Couteur with 4 different sorts of wheat with a view to ascertaining 
the quantity of straw afforded by each, an4 he obtained these very 
different results under the same circumstances; viz:— 


15u. 

lb. 

•Straw. 

Th« White Downy, yielded 48 

and 4557 of straw 

= 95 lb. per bushel. 

...• Jersey Danzig, 43^ 

.... 4681 

107 .... .... 

• Whittington.83 

.... 7786 

= 236 . 

• ••• Belle Vue Taluvera, 52 

.... 5480 

= 1054 .* 


The quantity of straw to the bushel in the Jersey Danzig and Belle 
Vue Talaverais nearly the same, though the gross amount of produce, 
which is the source of manure, is very much in favour of the latter; 
while with the other two varieties of wheat, the quantities are very 
dissimilar and disproportioned, both of grain and straw; and on taking 
the gross weight both of grain and straw, the diversities and dispro¬ 
portions are just as great, thus:— 

lb. lb. 

Of While Downy, the grain weighs 2976, the straw 4r)57-=little more than J times. 

.... Jersey Danzig. 2740. 4681— . i -. 

....Whittington, .. .. 2013, .... 7786= .S® 

6 

.... Belle Vue Talavcra, .. 3172, .... 5480= ...'.1> .. 

It is clear, therefore, that any results on this subject that should 
command general credence are yet to be derived from experiments con¬ 
ducted on a large scale throughout the country. 

Farm-yard dung. —The acknowledged universal applicability of farm¬ 
yard dung to every other article of the kind, may arise frdm its very 
complex composition affording nourishment to every kind of plant 
raised on the farm. It is a compound of straw of various kinds of 
horse-dung, cattle-dung, pigs’-dung, of the urine of those animals, of 
whatever dung the poultry may have dropped in their peregrinations 
through the different court-yards, and of rain-water, but of the sorts of 
dung, much the largest proportion consists of that of cattle. Analyses, 
1 believe, have been made of farm-yard dung, in the state it is applied 
to the land, but as portions vary in composition, according to the 

* Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of Bngland, vol. 1, p. 123. 
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proportion of the different sorts of dung and urine it contains, it will be 
more satisfactory to give the analysis of each component part, than 
of the whole together, though it is the aggregate which plays the 
important part in the economy of a dunghill. Of the various constitu¬ 
ents of straw you have already been made acquainted, in (106.'?.) and 
(1966.) 

The composition of cattje and horses' dung and urine is as follows:— 


cows’ OUNli. 

Haililru. 


rhuspiiate uf lime, .. 

.. 10.9 

- maj^iiosia, .. 

.. 10.0 

Perphuspliate of iron. 

. . h.rj 

Limn,. 

.. 1.5 

Uypsum, . 

.. 3.1 

Chloride uf potassium, ( 


- cupper, t. 


Silica,. 1 

.. 63.7 

Loss, . 

.. 1.3 


100.0 

HOKSKS’ J>UNG. 



Jackson. 

Phospliulc of lime . 

.. .5.00 

Carhunatc of lime, . . .. 

18.75 

Uhusphate of maj^uesia, •» 

.. 36.25 

Silica. 

.. 40.00 


100.00 


ows' ritiNS. , 

V • 

Uramle 

of pota.Hsitiin and .sa)> 


uminonia, .. If). 

Siil|)ha(e of |iolasli. . (i. 

Carlionale of potash. 4. 

-lime. .S. 

Uroa, . •• .. .. 4. 

Water,. 


()’S2. 


IJOKSli.s’ t'lUNE. 

Vauqiieiili 


Carbonate of iiiiie, . il. 

-soda, . it. 

Ilippurule of soda, .. •• .. 24. 

Chloride of putassruiii, .. .. 9. 

Urea, . .. 7 - 

Water. 940. 


loot). 


1 am not aware of any analysis of pigs’-dung, but Spreugel examined 
pig’s urine, when the animal was fed on corn offal, and I'ound it to con¬ 
sist of— 


Water,. 

Urea,, with very little mucus, albumen, and euluuriiig 
matter, .. .. .. 

Salts, as eemmun salts, muriate of putash, gypsum, 
earhuuatc ut' lime, and sulphate ui' suda. 


y2,«0(fiu 100,000 parts. 
5,640 

1,760 


100,000* 

» 

Of the origin of all these substances in the urine and dung of animals, 
and of the .use of them as a manure to the soil, l.iehig thus exjtresscs 
himself in his own peculiar luaiiuer: “ It lias been shewn,” he says, “ by 


* Journal ol the Koyal Agricultural Ijocictj ol lingland, vol. 1, p. -192. 
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an examination of fmces and of urine, that the mineral ingredients of 
the food—the alkalis, salts and silica—are eliminated in these excre¬ 
ments. Urine contains all the soluble mineral substances of the food, 
while the fmces contain the ingredients insoluble in water. As the food 
is burned in the body just as it would be in a fire-place, the urine may 
be said to contain the soluble salts of the ashes, and the faeces the 
insoluble salts. These analyses shew, as nsarly as can be expected 
from experiments of this kind, that all the constituents of the ashes of 
the%)od are again obtained, without alteration, in the solid -ind liquid 
‘ excrements of the horse and cow. The action produced upon our fields 
by the liquid and solid excrements of animals ceases to be mysterious 
or enigmatical, as soon as we have attained a knowledge of their mode 
of origin.”* Here, then, a mutual reproduction goes on betw'een the 
food and the dung of animals; whatever ingredients animals consume 
in their food, those only they can and do void by their dung and urine, 
and these again constitute the bust manure for raising the food upon 
which the animals feed. It follows that the ingredients afforded by 
straw, hay, turnips, and potatoes, are voided as dung and urine by the 
animals which feed upon them, and that the dung derived from them 
makes the best manure for raising the same crops. It follows also, that the 
farm itself is the best source of the manure that should be applied upon 
It. Also, that could the whole food consumed on the farm be returned 
again to the soil, in the shape of dung and urine, it will continue to 
yield without diminution; but this is impracticable, because the animals 
whicli arc fed, take away, in increased size of body, and the animals 
wrought, in muscular energy, much of the ingredients of the food they 
consume, so that the soil must be supplied with manure from other 
sources to be able to sustain its fertility, and much more so to increase 
it. This conclusion, which reasoning may have arrived at, is that 
derived from experience. 

Assuming this to be the best general theory that can be given of the 
source of manure for a farm, we may make the same remark which 
Professor Johnston does, when spoaking of £he particular crops of a 
rotation: “It may be said that this explanation seems to imply that 
the same kind of cnqi may be reaped from the same soil for an indefinite 
number of years, by simply adding to it what the crop carries off. This 
IS certainly implied in the principle; and if we knew exaetly whal to 
add fw each crap, we might possibly attain this result, except in cases 
where the soil undergoes some gradual chemical alteration within itself, 

* Liebig’s Chemistry, in its applicaliun to Agrieullure and Physiology, p. I7K. 
Kditiuu uf 1843. 
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which it may require a change of treatment to counteract.”* In con¬ 
nection with this view of the subject, practice appropriates the several 
sorts of dung in k determinate way. For example, horse-dung is pre¬ 
ferred for potatoes, cow-dung for turnips, and care is taken not to apply 
pig-dung to potatoes, as it will inevitably impart a strong disagreeable 
taste to them. ' 

I’arm-yard dung is always applied in Scotland to the soil when it is 
under the operation of the plough, that is, it is always buried under a 
portion of the soil: and the object of this treatment is to secure ^1 its 
volatile ingredients, as well as its more solid constituents. In Ungland,' 
however, it is extensively employed in top-dressing old meadow-land, 
which is made to produce hay every year; and, no doubt, if well fer¬ 
mented, and applied in moist weather, the soil will derive much benefit 
from it, and some such application is necessary, when the entire 
produce of the gras^ is carried off, as is the case with the hay crop. 
But it cannot admit of doubt that this practice occasions much waste of 
manure; very much of its volatile part must be dissipated, and much 
of its solid part dried by wind and beat. The practice is indicative 
of bad farming, for two reasons which ought to be couclusive with a 
good farmer. The first, as 1 have already stated, is the waste, to 
whatever extent, of valuable manure which it occasions; and the other 
reason is, that as old meadow-land is not included in the rotation of the 
rest of the farm, the manure it receives is so far a rpbbery of the arable 
farm, while it may return no manure at all, as all the hay may be sold 
and Carrie^ ofi'. The rotation usually followed in England, in con¬ 
junction with old meadow-land, is, as I have already mentioned in the 
}>rcceding section, the 4-course shift, a course which it is impossible 
to uphold on any farm without the assistance of extraneous manure. 
It is evident, therefore, that top-dressing old meadow-land with farm¬ 
yard dung from another portion of the farm which is in a different 
course ol management, is a scourging system for any arable land, 
and. is, on that account, bad farming. 

Farm-yard dung is also used ift conjunction with other manures. 
Bones and guano are used along with it iu the raising of turnips; and I 
am satisfied this is the beat way of raising turnips, whether they are to 
be partly eaten off with sheep, or entirely carried away, and, at the 
same time, of maintaining the stamina of the soil, that is, its power of 
endurance under any system of cropping. 

The-durability of farm-yard dung is its great recommendation as a 
manure. Doubtless it is applied in large quantities, not less than from 
* Johustou’ii Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry ami Geology, p. 71!). 
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10 to 20 tons per imperial acre, but a great proportion of this vreight 
consists of water, even of well fermented dung; and were it practicable, 
or even proper to evaporate this, and thereby gveatly reduce the 
weight, I am doubtful that the efficacy of the manure thereby would be 
impaired. 1 am persuaded that the first evaporation from a dunghill 
under feAnentation consists entirely of water, bnd that not only a 
strong fermentation, but one conducted in (an advanced part of the 
season, say not before April, is required before the constituents of a 
duifliill arc begun to be dissipated. It is only after a strong smell 
•is emitted, that a decomposition of parts is accomplished; for as to am- 
moniacal vapours flying off', ammonia has too strong affinity for water 
to leave the dunghill before it becomes dry enough.* For there is 
much virtue in the sap of dung, as the experience of every dry season 
confirms; and it is very difficult to evaporate the entire sap from a 
well-mixed dunghill, as the state of such dung sjhews even after fer¬ 
mentation has ceased in it. 

Dung is applied at the commencement of every rotation of crops 
with the fallow ^een-crops, and with bare fallow; and when applied 
at any other time, it is near the termination of a long rotation. A 
rule for the quantity of farm-yard dung to be applied according to the 
length of the rotation, as given by Dr. Coventry is, that 5 tons per 
acre are required every year to sustain the fertility of soil; and there- , 
fore land which is dunged every 4 years in a rotation of 4-cour8eB, 
should receive with the fallow-crop 20 tons per acre; in a .'i-course 
shift, 25 tons; in a 6-course shift, 30 tons, and .so on.f .These quanti¬ 
ties constitute, no doubt, a sufficient manuring to ordinary crops; 
but it appears to me to be reversing the order of propriety, to give 
land under the severest shift—a 4-cour8e one—the smallest modicum 
of manure, when it should receive the largest; for there is surely truth 
in the observation, that land grazed with stock becomes ameliorated in 
condition—actuf^ily increased in fertility. A O-course shift, therefore, 
having 3 years of grazing, should require less instead of more manure 
even at a time than a 4-course one on land of similar quality. 

Human fasces .—The food of man being of the richest and most varied 
description, human fseces and urine should contain valuable and nu- * 
merous ingredients as manure; and if the principle be sound, which 
Liebig maintains, that animals fed on a certain kind of food void excre¬ 
ments best suited as manures for raising that food, then the food of 

* 1‘rufessor Henslow’s suggested experiments in Suffolk, may in time clear up 
this subject. 

t Coventry’s Notes on the Culture and Cropping of Arable Land, p. 4. 
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mail should best be raised from his own excrements manuring the soil. 
I'be analysis of Berzelius of human urine and fmces gives the following 
coiistitiienfs in 10<>0 parts :— 


HUMAN tIKINE. 


Urea, . 

30.10 

Free lactic acid, lactate ul' ammo- 


Ilia, and animal iiiatterK not se* 


parable from them. 

17.11 

Urtc acid, •• .. .. 

1.00 

Mucus of the bladder, .* •• 

0.3‘i 

Sulphate of potash. 

.3.71 

-soda, .. • • 

3.16 

l^hosphatc of soda, 

•2.91 

-----ammonia,.. 

I.G.b 

t'hloride of sodium. 

1.45 

Muriate of ammoiiiu, .. .. 

1.50 

riKxsphate of ma^ucsia and lime, 

1.00 

Silica, .. .. 

0.03 

Water, 

9.33.00 


1000.00 


HUMAN FAU 

Phosphale of lime, .. 

-magnesia, 

Tracc.s of gypsum, 
ijulpbate of soda, 

-potash, .. 

Hiosphate of soda, .. 

Carbonate of soda, .. 

Silica. 

Carbonaceous residue and loss,.. IG 

IbO 



In regard to what man returns to the soil from which he extracts his own 
nourishment, it is thus represented by Liebig :—“ The importation of 
urine or of solid excrements from a foreign land is quite equivalent to 
the importation of corn and cattle. All these matters, in a certain 
time, assume the form of corn, flesh, and bones ; they pass into the 
bodies of men, and again assume the same form they originally possess^ 
ed. The (fnly true loss that we experience, and that we cannot prevent 
on account of the habit of our times, is the loss of the phosphates, 
which man carries in his bones to the grave. The enormous quantity 
of food which man consumes during the GO years of his life, and every 
constituent of it that was derived from our fields, may again be ob¬ 
tained and restored to them. It is quite certain that it is only in the 
bodies of our youth, and in those of growing animals, that a certain 
quantity of phosphate of lime is retained in the bones, and of alkaline 
phosphates in the blood. With the exception of this extremely small 
proportion, in comparison with the actual quantity existing in the 
food, all the salts with alkaline bases, and all the phosphates of lime 
and magnesia which animals daily consume in their food—in fact, 
therefore, all the inorganic ingredients of the food—are again obtained 
in the solid and liquid excrements.”* 

* Liebig’s Chemistry, in its application to Agriculture and Physiology, 
p. 178—18. Edition of 1813. 
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Human faeces constitutes a most cfiBcient manure in the raising of 
turnips, but its tenacity renders it very diflicult of application to the 
soil; and this is the case, whether it be commixec^ with a common 
dunghill, or with earth, chafl', or saw-dust, because none of these sub¬ 
stances unite with it readily. It may be mixed with any of these in¬ 
gredients,‘or applied alone, and if so, sparingly. • As to the offensive¬ 
ness of its odour, which many work-people 8|ickle at, it may be over¬ 
come, by sprinklmg occasionally over it, when being removed, a soiii- 
tion%f the chloride of lime. This solution may be purchase 1 in quart 
•bottles at only Is. each, and it should be diluted with 14 times its bulk 
of water when used. There is great waste of this valuable manure 
near dwelling-houses and farm-steadings; and though necessaries were 
erected, they would remain neglected. 

llumen faeces is mixed with other ingredients, and sold under various 
denominations, such as poudrette, animalized carbon, desiccated com¬ 
post, and the like. When such a composition is honestly formed, it 
cannot fail to make a powerful manure; but the farmer has no security 
against adulterations, and it is well known he is plundered at all hands 
by the imposition upon him of useless compounds. For my ow'u part, 

I can say that when the animalized carbon first came to this country, 
about 20 years ago, it raised turnips as well and as cheaply as bone- 
dust ; but it soon fell far short of its first exertions, though it rose in 
price as it fell in value. So with desiccated compost; I have tried it in ’ 
comparison with farm-yard dung, pigeons' dung, and rich vegetable 
mould, and so far was it from being a manure at all, that^even the black 
mould taken from the bottom of an old stone-dyke raised hotter tur¬ 
nips. Indeed, it scarcely afforded a better result than some drills which 
were not dunged at all, but were sown with turnips, by way of contrast 
and as a standard of comparison. I am sure many farmers have been 
grievously deceived in the purchase of manures, and this being the case, 
every compound he wishes to try, he should mix for himself at home 
with the genuine ingredients of which it should consist. Such a pre¬ 
caution is necessary, for to be deceived in tbe particular of man’nre, 
is, in effect, to incur the loss of a whole year’s crop, and such a loss in¬ 
volves not merely individual, but national interests. , 

Bone-dust .—The composition of this substance, which is of so much 
worth to the farmer, I have already given (in 2529.), and, on account 
of its containing so great a variety of constituents, it is a true and 
valuable manure. It is now believed that the phosphate of lime, with 
which they most abound, is the most valuable ingredient in the manure 
of bones. Bone-dust exhibits, however, a peculiarity in its effects, as a 
manure, which seems inexpliqiblc, namely, that a given quantity 
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produces a masimum effect. Thus, I have tried 12, 16, 20, and 24 
bushels per acre with white globe turnips, and found the crop to im¬ 
prove with 12 to 16 bushels; but what is remarkable, neither the 20 
nor the 24 bushels gave a greater crop than the 16. This, no doubt, 
may be explained from the probability of the turnip requiring only 
a certain quantity of nourishment, which the 16 bushels supplied, and 
this may account for the amount of the turnip crop received; but it 
cannot account for the insensible effects upon the succeeding crops, for 
neither the barley, the grass, nor the oats which followed the tukips 
in the rotation, were in the least more increased in bulk and quantity 
with the 20 and 24 bushels than with the 16, though the 16 yielded 
better than the 12. We cannot conceive that the soil received no 
greater benefit, as regards condition, from 24 than from 16 bushels, 
yet the crops indicated no difference whatever. It is true I did not 
measure and weigh every bushel and ton of the produce, but I had the 
same means of judging them ail,—namely, by minute inspection. I 
knew that the respective quantities of manure and seed were applied 
during the entire rotation on every similar soil in quality and situation, 
in the same field, and on the same day. N or were these comparative 
experiments conducted on a very small scale, such as ^ of an acre; 
for each portion comprehended 4 long ridges of 15 feet in width, con¬ 
taining not less than IJ acre. There were other results brought out 
’ by this experiment. The turnips were all carried ofi'the ground, that 
is, none were eaten off with sheep, as the i should have been, and in so 
far the clearing of the field after bone-dust was an act of bad farming ; 
but the rubbery w'as committed from necessity, as there was a deficiency 
that season of dunged turnips for the cattle, whilst the turnips raised 
by bones were more extensive than the sheep I had could overtake. 
Though an act of bad farming, the experiment proved two important 
particulars; Jirsi, that bone-dust of itself benefits the whole crops of 
a rotatioq ; the barley, grass, and oats, that followed the turnips, were 
all good; and, second, they were equally good, turnips, included, with 
similar crops raised in the same fiejd, and on the same soil, with 16 tons 
of well-made farm-yard dung. Indeed the grass was in quality much 
finer. So we may conclude, that 1 bushel of good bone-dust is equal in 
effect upon crops, during a S-course rotation, to 1 ton of farm-yard 
dung. It dues not follow, however, from this result, that that small 
quantity of bone-dust will sustain the enduring fertility of soil for many 
years like dung. 

Perhaps there is no way of applying bone-dust so efficaciously—and 
certainly there is none in my estimation —as upon farm-yard dung. 
Drill the land for turnips, say with 12 cart-loads of dung, and then sow 
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tbe seed with 8 or 10 bushels of bone-dust. The bone-dust secures the 
early progress of the plant, and the dung sustains it after the roots 
strike into it. Such turnips eaten off with sheep, shquld put and keep 
any land in good heart. With 8 bushels of bones, and finely riddlhd 
coal-ashes at pleasure, an excellent crop of turnips may be raised 
for sheep.* • 

Ouano .—This is a foreign substance, which has only recently been 
introduced into the country as a manure. It is just the dung of birds, 
and is perhaps no better>manure that that of our own sea-h'rds would 
• be, could it be preserved; but no sooner is it voided, than the ruin and 
snow, and waves of the ocean, wash it away ; whereas, in the tropics, 
whether in America or Africa, the beat desiccates and preserves it 
immediately on being voided. It is a compound containing many in¬ 
gredients, as may be seen from the following analyses:— 

tiy Bartels. By Viilckel. 

Muriate of ammonia, . . 

Oxalate of ammonia,. 

Urate of ammonia, . 

Phosphate of ammonia. . . 

Waxy substance, ... . . 

Sulphate of potash, ... . . 

-soda, . . 

Phosphate of soda, ... . . 

-magnesia and ammonia,. 

Chloride of sodium. 

Posphate of lime, . 

Oxalate of lime, . . . 

Alumina, . 

Residue insoluble in nitric acid, . 

Loss, consisting of water, ammonia, and or¬ 
ganic matter, not estimated, . 

in the short time since tbe introduction of guano, it has proved itself 
a true and valuable manure. Wheo,tried on tarnips against farm-yard 
dung, at the rate of only 3 cwt. per acre, it produced 20 cwt. 6 stones, 
on a similar piece of ground, that 18 cubic yards of dung per acre pro¬ 
duced 19 cwt. 2 atones. Tested against bone-dust, at tbe rate of 16 
bushels, and coal-ashes 8 bushels, together 24 bushels per acre which 
produced 19 cwt. 2 stones, guano, at the rate of 3 cwt. per acre, yielded 

* Liebgig’s Chemistry, in its application to Agriculture and Physiology, 
|>. 181. Bdition of 1843. 


6..500 

4.2 

13.351 

10.6 

3.244 

9.0 

0.250 

0.0 

0.600 

• •• 

4.227 

5.5 

1.119 

3.8 

5.291 

... 

4.196 

2.6 

0.100 

9.^40 

I4..7 

10.360 

7.0 

0.104 

... 

5.800 

4.7 

22.718 

32.3» 
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‘Z'i cwt. 2 stones. Against bone-dust alone, at the rate of 16 bushels 
per acre, which produced 24 cwt. 7 stones, guano, at the rate of 2 cwt. 
produced 31 cwt 4 stones.* Guano is very efficacious for turnips, 
along with a little farm-yard dung. Its fame as a manure is now esta¬ 
blished, though as a substance which would make a good manure, it 
was known and examined by Sir Humphry Davy more thafl 40 years 
ago. Such is the demand for it, that its price is about 10/. per ton, 
and it retiched, in the summer of 1844, to 14/. The value of bone-dust, 
in consequence, has fallen to U. fid. per bushel. In the use of guano 
precaution is requisite, as it is apt to effect the vitality of seeds sown in 
eontact with it, so that a little earth between it and the seed is ne¬ 
cessary. 

Pigeons' dung .—This manure, 1 have no doubt, would be as valuable 
as guano, could it be obtained in sufficient quantity. I have tried to 
raise turni[>8 with it, and succeeded to admiration; and one season, 
1823, I raised Swedish turnips with 4 double cart-loads. The quantity 
was applied in the drill with a shovel by guess, but having the desire 
to make it go as far as possible, 1 suspected that I had stinted the land 
of manure. The seed was afterwards sown upon the drill, which buried 
the dung, and the crop throughout the season was very superior to 
that from farm-yard dung or bone-dust. The bulbs proved large, and a 
heavy crop; but 1 had not leisure at the time to attend to particulars. 
Next season the dove-cot only yielded I double load of dung, but so far 
as it went, 1 was equally successful in raising Swedish turnips. Tanners, 

I believe, will give a high price for pigeons’ dung, as I have been 
offered 16.s. per ton for it; but I would advise you rather to use it at 
home lor Swedish turnips. 1 have seen it stated somewhere, that 50 
bushels of pigeons’ dung; or 40 bushels of pigeons’ dung with 8 bushels 
of rape-dust; or from 12 to 15 bushels of pigeons’ dung, with 12 to 15 
bushels of bone-dust, are sufficient to raise turnips equal to a good 
dunging of farm-yard manure. My opinion is, that pigeons’ dung 
is ns efficacious as guano, or at least as bone-dust, and that, there¬ 
fore, those quantities of pigeons’ dpng are much too great per acre im¬ 
perial. When pigeons’ dung is wetted with water, it ferments rapidly, 
and in a few days may be riddled and mixed with equal quantities of 
ashes, and sown for turnips, at 32 bushels per acre. When this mixture 
is spread in January or February, out of carts, as a top-dressing on 
new gra.Ks, it is said to make it fit for cutting 14 days earlier than the 

* Trausactiuns of (he lligItlanU and Agricultural Society, for October 1843. 
p. 70-2. 
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ordinary time. Whether these statements are strictly correct, I cannot 
say from my own experience, but they are worth testing by experi¬ 
ment. 

Pigeons’ dung has been chemically examined. “ The excrements'oi 
pigeons,” say Spreiigel, “ have been chemically examined by Sir Hum¬ 
phry Dav^ and myself. Davy found in 100 parte by weight 23 parts 
of substances soluble in water, consisting o^' urea, urate of ammonia, 
common salt, and some others. According to my own experiments, 
pigeons’ dung half a year old, contained only 10 per cent, o:'bodies so- 
• luble in water, consisting of very little urea, but of a large proportion 
of carbonate, sulphate, and muriate of ammonia, common salt, and sul¬ 
phate of potash. 'I’he other 84 parts insoluble in water consisted of 
coarse siliceous sand, silica, phosphates of lime and magnesia, traces of 
alumina, and oxides, of manganese and iron. The abundance of soluble 
substances explains the quick effect of pigeons uung, and also shews us 
once more the great value of mineral manure.”" Hence the propriety 
of applying pigeons’ dung fresh, or of strewing the floor of the dove-cot 
with soil abundant in humus, for the ammonia of the dung to combine 
with the humic acid of the earth. 

Fish garbage .—In fishing villages, where fish are smoked or salted, a 
considerable quantity of fish refuse may be obtained, and it constitutes 
an efiicieut manure for every kind of crop. Ou the east coast of Scot' 
laud, 3U barrels of fish-heads and guts, half of cud and half of haddock, 
are enough of manure for 1 acre. The barrel contains 30 gallons, and 
4 make a cart load. The refuse sells at Is. per barrel, and so does 
liver and oil refuse. In preparing fish refuse for manure, it is emptied 
from the barrels on a head-ridge of the field to be manured, and mixed 
with a quantity of earth sufficient to cover the refuse completely. It is 
driven fresh to the field whenever a supply can be obtained from the 
fishers. In 2 or 3 months the compost is ready fur use; and as a ma¬ 
nure for turnips is superior to farm-yard dung, and equalljs beneficial 
on light and heavy soils. When used for turnips, the compost is spread 
with shovels out of the cart along the drillif, at the rate mentioned; 
over which the drills are split, and the seed sown along the drills by 
the machine. Of course, it may be applied to bare fallow for wheat, as* 
well as for green crops. It is sometimes laid on as a top-dress¬ 
ing in autumn upon lea, and ploughed in; and, as may be expected, the 
succeeding oats prove an excellent crop. Swedish turnips are after¬ 
wards taken with the ordinary manuring of farm-yard dung; and in 


* Journal of the Koyal Agricultural Society of England, vol. i, p. 493. 
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the circumstances, they never fail to yield abundantly, while the soil is 
put into the finest condition. From 400 to COO barrels of this refuse 
arc obtained by a, farmer during the season : but those whose farms arc 
nearest the villages have the best chance, unless a special agreement be 
made with the fishers. Fish refuse may, therefore, be regarded as a true 
manure (See 2401. Hi) In regard to sprats, as a manure, Mif; Cuthbert 
Johnson relates, that “ the farmers of Essex and Suffolk purchase these 
fish by thousands of bushels at a time, and carry them in waggons 
10 or 15 miles into the inland districts. The quantity applied per acre 
varies from 25 to 45 bushels, the poor gravelly soils requiring more^ 
than the loamy lands. They are spread by hand from seed-baskets, 
and on winter fallows intended for oats, on which, especially if the 
summer is not too dry, it produces most luxuriant crops, of a peculiar 
dark green colour, yielding 10 or 11 quarters per acre, and that on land 
of a very second-rate description. The effect of the application, how¬ 
ever, remains only for 1 crop. They produce an equally good result, 
if mixed with earth, and suffered to remain and dissolve for some time 
in the heap, before they are carted on the land, (n this way they 
answer exceedingly well for turnips. They are usually obtainable at 
the rate of Grf. or 8<1. per bushel.”* The refuse of pilchards and of 
herrings are, of course, of equal value to those mentioned, where they 
are obtainable. 

Sea-ware .—To farmers situate on the sea-coast, this manure is a va¬ 
luable acquisition, so much so, that, on the east coast of Fife, I have 
heard it stated that as much as 10s, per acre are offered for farms that 
command a large supply of sea-ware more than for others not so for¬ 
tunately situate. On many of the farms in East Lothian, from 100 to 
120 imperial acres are annually manured with sea-ware; and when 1 
mention that 30 double-cart loads are spread on 1 acre, you may con¬ 
ceive the labour incurred in carting from 3000 to 3600 loads during a 
short season; for it is only in winter that the ware ip cast ashore by 
storms, when the plants have arrived at maturity, and are more easily 
detached from the rock by a heavy >sea. The collecting and driving arc 
calculated in Fife to cost from Is. to Is. 2d. per cart-load. Sometimes 
when a bank of sea-ware has been driven on shore, and there is risk of 
its being washed away again by the waves, all hands are employed, 
men, women, and horses, to land as mueh as they can above high-water 
mark, as long as the danger of losing it exists. In Fife, 16 loads per acre 
of ware arc supposed equal to 20 loads of farm-yard dung, but this seems 


* Johnson on Fertilizers, p. 114. 
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an exaggeration. There is no doubt, however, that it makes an excel¬ 
lent top-dressing for the aftermath of a crop of hay. It is likewise 
spread on lea, and affords the means of yielding a ftna crop of oats. It 
is also ploughed in with the oat-stubble, in preparation of the land for 
turnips. In all cases it is ploughed in as fresh a state as possible; 
and to assist the plough in burying the long leavdb and tangles, a field- 
worker follows the plough, and rakes the ends of the ware into the 
furrow with a sfhall dung-spreading graip. The composition of sea- 
ware, and a few remarks on its natural history, will be founu in (2041- 
•2-3,). 

Cow's urine and dung are obtained by farmers from the cowfeedcrs in 
town, on payment of Ss. per cow for the year, and the expense of driv¬ 
ing, when the cows are in the byre, and not in fields in summer; 
or, if paid for in kind, instead of money, i kemple of 10 stones, of 221b. 
to the stone, per annum for each cow. Cow-dung is sold at 58. per ton, 
or L 4 15s. per cow per annum. The market gardeners in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Edinburgh manure their garden ground with cow-urine, to 
the extent of 40 tons per imperial acre. This quantity, though raising 
large crops of vegetables, is found to exhaust the soil so much as to be¬ 
come effete, and were it not stimulated with ordinary manure fur some 
time, the vegetables would not arrive at perfection. On fields cow- 
urine may be applied with advantage in wet weather on clover after- 
math that is intended to be taken up for oats, to the extent of 12 to 15 
tons per imperial acre ; but it has been found to injure oats after rye- 
grass. 

The substances I have mentioned may all be regarded as true ma¬ 
nures, that is, as possessing a composition, the particulars of which con¬ 
tain the substances requisite for the mainteuanq^ of ail the plants culti¬ 
vated on a farm; but there is a class of substances which, until very 
lately, were never regarded as essential to the well-being of plants, name¬ 
ly, their specific sonstituents, which are inorganic or mineral. I'he vege¬ 
table organic structure, w'hich forms the body of the plant, is so obvipus, 
that its maintenance has only hithtflrto attracted the attention of culti¬ 
vators, and the nature of its minute constituents has been overlooked 
by men of science. True, hints have been thrown out, that, in conse¬ 
quence of the want of success in cultivating plants in particular circum¬ 
stances, particular substances may be required to supply the peculiari¬ 
ties of their composition; and several years ago Mr. Urisenthwaite 
expressed his opinion, that it was by their special constituents that 
plants were alone contradistinguished from each other, the organic 
structure being alike in all; and therefore recommended a minute 
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analysis of all the cultivated plants to be undertaken, in order that 
the peculiar constituents of each might be ascertained. His reasoning 
on the subject vas in these terms; “ Elements, as the very term im¬ 
plies,” he observes, “ are now known to be incapable of being changed 
into each other. They admit, when considered perse, of no alteration 
but as regards magnitude and figure; and all the variety of matter dis¬ 
coverable in the world is^produced by combination of these elements in 
different proportions. P'rom this fact we are immedidtely led to deduce 
the following important conclusion r That when out of one substance 
another is to be formed, alcohol or acetic acid out of sugar, or, to’ 
confine our views to agriculture, grain out of manure, it is obvious that 
the elements of the first must be contained in the second ; as if they be 
not, the conversion cannot take place. This is a truth which applies 
with peculiar force to the doctrine of manures, and renders it impera¬ 
tively incumbent upon the agriculturist to investigate the constituents 
both of the crops he grows, and the manures he employs to make that 
growth successful. It is very reasonably to be feared, that many fail¬ 
ures, quite inexplicable to the farmer, may be explained upon these 
principles. He has, very frequently perhaps, some grain upon land which 
has not contained the elements necessary to the production of the crop, 
and therefore the crop has failed ; and -he continues to suffer a recur¬ 
rence of the same loss year after year, because he is unacquainted with 
the cause upon which it depends. If all crops were composed of the 
same elements, this reasoning, this discrimination, among manures, 
would not apply, nor be necessary to be regarded by the agriculturist; 
and it is upon such a supposition that the practices of husbandry have 
been uniformly conducted, and are at the present day conducted. 

“ To illustrate the pi^ceding reasoning we may select the wheat crop 
as an example, which, while it is doubtless the most important to man¬ 
kind, is also better known in its constituents than most other grain. 
If we examine the straw of wheat we shall find it tq be composed of 
common vegetable matter; or of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon. This 
1 call emtmon vegetable 'matter, because the elements arc common to 
every known vegetable substance. If we examine the grain, we shall 
find its constituents to be starch and gluten; and if we carry our research¬ 
es still farther, we shall find that the elements of starch are precisely 
the same w'ith the element of common vegetable matter, viz., oxygen, 
liydrogen, and carbon ; but the elements of the gluten, besides consisting 
of the three just named constituents, contain nitrogen also, an element 
not common to vegetable substance, but composing a large part of most 
animal matters. Now, from what has just been stated, it is clear that 
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the same manure which is employed in the production of the straw and 
the starch of the wheat crop, cannot possibly produce the gluten also. 
For this depends upon the presence of a distinct element, an element 
which cannot, as far as our present knowledge extends, be formed out 
of other elements, either by the operations of art, or by the process of 
nature, bofh of which are in reality the same. Thft is a fact which has 
never, I believe, been regarded by writers on* the theory, or men en¬ 
gaged in the practice of agriculture; and yet upon it depends the suc¬ 
cessful cultivation of this tnost important crop.”* 

* This extract really explains the entire motives by which the agricul¬ 
turists at present desire to obtain the assistance of chemistry in raising 
larger crops and of better quality ; and it contains the entire rationale 
of the doctrine of specific manures, the desire to apply which to field- 
culture has given the peculiar bias at present to the agriculturist’s 
mind. It was reserved for Liebig to point out ^'hat those specific 
substances are which contra-distinguish the plants usually cultivated in 
the fields; and this knowledge he has acquired by the very means 
pointed out by Mr. Grisenthwaite, namely, by laborious analyses of 
the plants and of their products. His investigations in this difficult 
and interesting field of inquiry have enabled him to determine that 
ammonia is the most valuable faod of plants; that supplies of it may be 
obtained for them by the decomposition of the various salts of ammonia; 
that other salts are jrequired, if not directly, for yielding essential in¬ 
gredients, at all events indirectly, for assisting in the decomposition of 
the ammoniacal salts; and that the ashes of plants indicate the peculiar 
mineral or minerals which each plant takes, in greater or smaller 
quantity, into its composition. 

The employment of specific manures, recommended by theory in the 
first instance, and urged by the successful researches of chemical inves¬ 
tigation, is now prescribed to the farmer as a practical operation ; and 
it must be own<Kl he has received the solicitation in a very honfiding 
spirit, much more so than any subject I remember him to have^ re¬ 
ceived, which had not the previous sanction of his own experience. 
He has evinced a desire to try every suggestion offered, and has even 
gone the length of requesting a chemist of established reputation to ex¬ 
amine the results of his experiments, and to suggest further experiments 
upon them, with a view to ultimately obtaining useful results. What 
those results may ultimately prove, time alone can determine; and as 

* Grisenthwaile’s New Theory of Agriculture, p. 161—4. Second edition, 

1830. 
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every experiment in agriculture takes one year at least for its comple¬ 
tion, that time must yet occupy several years. A great problem is 
evidently at work at present on this subject in the field of agriculture; 
and, as its object is decidedly good, I cannot but hope, for the sake 
of the country as well as the farmers, that it will be successfully solved. 
So long as it is under solution, however, I think the best p*iain for me 
is to decline entering into the subject of specific manures, because the 
mere enunciation, and much more the recommendation, of results, 
as yet untested is as likely to lead you into error, as to guide you 
towards truth; for repeated and extensive trials have yet to be made ere 
facts can be established ; and without the establishment of indisputable 
facts no general conclusions for your guidance can be arrived at. The 
best service I can afford you at present is, therefore, to point out to 
you the best papers that have been written by the most extensive 
experimentalists; and as the subject admits of improvement by every 
new experiment, the accounts of the most recent experiments should 
possess the greatest interest. To open up the entire subject, would, be¬ 
sides occupy a much greater space than 1 have to sp^re; and if entered 
on at all in its present unfinished state, it could only consist of relating 
the particulars of what every experimenter had observed, and these yon 
will appreciate far better in the experimenters own words.* 

* See Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural Society for March 1844, 
pp. 161-204, by Mr. John Hannam, North Deighton, Wetherby, in Yorkshire. 
For patient investigation, accurate observation, clearness of detail, and intelligent 
deduction, this^aper, in ipy opinion, is a perfect model of an account of agricul¬ 
tural experiments. In the Number for July 1844, pp. 227-49, the experiments of 
Mr. A. F. Gardiner, overseer to Mr. Fleming of Barrochan, in Renfrewshire, are 
very well related. In the same Number, from pp. 250-4, the conclusions by Mr. 
liumsdaine of Lathallan, in Fifeshire, are correctly drawn from the experiments, 
and are in themselves important. In the Number for July 1843, pp. 28-.36, the 
account of the experiments made by Mr. Maclean at Braidwood, near Penicuik, 
in Mid-Lothian, with 28 different substances, at a considerable elevation above 
the level oV the sea, are worth perusal; as well as some experiments by Mr, Caretairs 
of Springfield, near Penicuik, on the effects of some special manures on moss- 
land, which are curious and encouraging to those who possess similar soil. In the 
Number for July 1844, pp. 277-9, Mr. Thomas Bishop, land-steward at Methven 
Castle, in I’erthshire, gives an account of experiments made with a few uncom¬ 
mon substances, such as grass-weediogs, cocoa-nut dust, carbonised saw-dust, 
exhausted cow-dung, wet wasted straw, compared with known fertilizers, in the 
Number for October 1843, pp. 64-7; and in the Number for October 1844, p. .304, 
and onwards, will be found one paper by Mr. John Finnie, Swanston, Mid-Lothian, 
and another by Mr. Charles Stevenson, Bedside, East-Lothian. The Appendix to 
Professor Johnston’s Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology is wholly 
occupied with accounts of experiments with special manures, made in different 
parts of the country, with such remarks upon, and suggestions from them, as the 
circumstances of each case called forth. 
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There are other substances employed as manure, very diiFerent from 
those just referred to, as well as from ordinary manures, and which can 
only be obtained in quantities in certain localities. For example, soot 
can only be obtained in large quantities from large towns, and it makes 
an excellent top-dressing for one season on grass. The quantity employ¬ 
ed is about 40 bushels per acre, and the cost is fsom Is. 3d. to Ss. 3d. 
per bushel. As this is a very disagreeable sqbstance to sow with the 
hand, a machine has been in use for some years, for the purpose of 
distributing it equally over the surface of the grass-land, a description 
•and figure of which, by Mr. Slight, will be found below. The effect of 
soot is to promote the growth of the leaves of plants, and particularly 
of grass, and to impart to them a dark green colour. 1 have heard it 
stated that cowfeeders object to graze cows on pasture that has been 
top-dressed with soot, in consequence of the taste which it imparts to 
milk ; and they even object to purchase the hay ibr cows that has been 
saved from grass top-dressed with soot. The effects of soot are evanes¬ 
cent, not enduring beyond one season. It should be applied in spring 
when the grass is damp, and in calm weather. When applied in dry 
weather, it is apt to scorch the grass. 

Woollen rags make an excellent manure fur potatoes, when chopped 
small and strewed along the drills, at the rate of from 3 to 4 cwt. per 
acre on light, and 12 cwt. on strong soils. It is mostly used, however, 
for the manuring of hop-grounds. Trifling as this article may seem, * 
20,000 tons are annually used in England, as high as 5 guineas per ton.* 
Green-weed of delicate variety, “ found alone in protected situations 
in the estuaries of our rivers, is used in the upper parts of the Forth, 
and still more especially so in the Eden. Mr. Meldrura of Eloomhill, 
near St. Andrews, besides collecting the weed on his own shores, rents 
that of his neighbours. He frequently applies from 300 to 400 cart¬ 
loads in a single year, and reckons 10 cart-loads good, and 15 heavy, 
manuring. 'When laid on in winter, and ploughed into t^c furrow- 
ground, it produces a fine pulverising effect. With this alone a wheat 
crop of C quarters an acre has been produced, with a heavy erdp of 
beans the year after without additional dung.”t 
SheU-Jish and Shells .—I have known ground mussel and oyster shells , 
used as manure for turnips ; but double the quantity did not produce 
the same effect upon the crop as bone-dust; perhaps it would require 
40 bushels to produce the same effect as 10 bushels of bone-dust. One 
use made of this shell-dust is to adulterate bone-dust therewith. It has 


* Johnson on Fertilizers, p. 124. 
t Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, vol. xi. p. 308. 
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been lately stated that common sbcll-fisb, such as welks, cockles, and 
mussels, to the extent of 16 bushels per acre, havebeeen employed with 
success to raise j^umips, the bushel weighing 1 cwt. To those near 
the coast, with a rocky shore, such manure is obtainable. 

Shell-marl .—In some parts of the country, such as Forfarshire, this 
substance is found in considerable quantities associated with peat. It 
occurs in beds in deep peat-bogs, lined above and below with a layer of 
very fine unctuous clay. It is taken out of the bogs by means of a boat 
mounted with a dredging apparatus. When<of fine quality, and in a 
dry state, it is as white as lime, not crumbling down into powder like- 
quicklime, but cutting something like cheese with the spade, and ad¬ 
hering in large lumps when spread. It is applied at the rate of from 
40 to 50 bolls per imperial acre, the boll containing 8 cubic feet, and 
selling at 9d., making the cost of manuring from L.l: 10s, to L.l : 17 :6 
per acre, exclusive of the cost of carriage. When applied to land as 
a calcareous substance in moderation, it assists the action of ordinary 
manure; but it is too often applied solely as a manure, and in the above 
quantities, namely, from 35 to 45 cubic yards per aepp, when it never 
fails to do mischief. It does not injure fresh land, it is true; on the 
contrary, it seems to stimulate it greatly, causing it to exert itself, and 
thereby soon becoming exhausted. When repeated frequently as a sole 
manuring, I have seen the land reduced to such a state of fermented 
dry pulverization, that with a stamp of the foot, the, leg has been driven 
into the ground as high as the ankle, and a dust raised by the stroke. 
“ Applied to lands followed by severe cropping,” remarks Mr. Headrick, 
“ it has reduced them almost to a state of utter sterility, which they 
have not recovered to this day.”* 

Besides those substances which attract the attention of most farmers, 
there are numerous others which may be used as manure, that are 
nearly overlooked by him, and these have been denominated waste ma¬ 
nures. They comprehend all matters allowed to wastp themselves on 
the farm; the sewerage of towns, which are allowed to run waste to an 
enormous extent; the wdste of maivifactures, such as shoddy, flax waste, 
sugar waste, tanners’ waste, and the like; and local wastes, such as 
peat, weeds, ashes, &c. In regard to the importance of these substances 
as manures, trifling as they may seem, Mr. Hannam observes, in his pre¬ 
face, that, “ while pointing out the waste of manure which too commonly 

* Headrick’s Agricultural Survey of Forfarshire, p. 406. In enumerating these 
substances, I have confined my observations to those which are within the reach of 
many farmers. For manures from more distant farms, 1 refer with pleasure to 
Mr. Hannam, of North Deighton’s, Essay on Kape-Uust and Hand Tillages. 
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takes place throughout the country, and suggesting available means 
for its prevention, the author has endeavoured to call attention to the 
subject, as of an equal importance to the farmer individually, and the 
public generally ; for though to make that which is useless to the far¬ 
mer valuable to him, and to give him an efficacious and economical agent 
by which *he may augment his produce, is one means by which he may 
reduce his expenditure and increase his income^ at the same time it is 
one from which the public will reap an increased supjdy of food at a 
decreased cost.’ 

• Of the imponaui part which every manure of the most Uiffing nature 
may play in the economy of husbandry, may be learned from these ob¬ 
servations of Liebig : “ It is certainly the case, that we could dispense 
with the excrements of man and animals, if we were abft to obtain 
from other sources the ingredients on which depends all their value fur 
agriculture. It is a matter of no consequence whether we obtain am¬ 
monia in the form of urine, or in that of a salt from the products of the 
distillation of coal, or whether we obtain phosphate of lime in the form 
of bones, or as tbp mineral apatite. The principal object of agriculture 
is to restore to our land the substance removed from it, and which the 
atmosphere cannot yield, in whatever way the restoration can be most 
conveniently effected. If the restoration be imperfect, the fertility of 
our fields, or of the whole country, will be impaired; but if, on the con- ^ 
trary, we add more than we take away, the fertility will be increased.”! 
-/•>(»« liooh of the Farm, August, 1844. 


Further- Notices regarding Peruvian and Bolivian Guano. — Horti¬ 
culture .— General Virtues of Guano. 

The following extract from ‘ llovey’s Magazine,’ forms a portion 
of an address delivered by J. E. Tesehemacher, Esq., at a meeting 
of the Ilorticnltaral Society of Massachusetts, United States, relative 
to the value of guano as a manure :—“ In the following experiments, 
1 will first observe that all those plants which were treated with 
guano were potted in a mixture consisting*of plain earth without 
any manure, sand, a little leaf-moufd and peat, with which the guano 
Was mixed; that those plants which are compared with them have 
been grown in the richest compost, and that both have had the same 
attention, and been grown otherwise under the same circumstances. 
Fuchsia fulgens, one year seedling, potted 17 th June, when 2.^ inches 
high, with one tea-spoonful of guano; re-potted 9th August, then 

* Hannaiu on the Economy of WasteMauures, p. vi., an excellent little treatise, 
t Liebig’s Chemistry in its application to Agriculture aud Physiology, p. 177. 
Edition of 1843. 
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12 ioches high, with another spoonful of guano, is now 1^ foot 
high. The contrast between this and tiie two-year old plant is very 
striking, both %s to luxuriance of growth and colour of the foliage, 
the plant with guano being vastly superior. I think also that the 
colour of the dowers is improved ; it is well known among gardeners 
that it is rather difficult to grow this plant well. Pelargoniums 
—two seedlings grown with guano, and one of the same sowing 
without; on the 17th June the two former were potted with one tea- 
spoonful of guano, and re-potted on the 9th August with another 
tea-sponful; here also the difference in favour of guano is very 
great. China roses—two cultings, potted 17th June, each with, 
one tea-spoonful of gauno; one was then 7 inches high, the other 
4|; they are now 34 and 28 inches high respectively, with large 
healthy foliage and stems ; these have not received a second appli¬ 
cation of guano. Celosia cristata, or cock’s-comb—one seedling, 
with one tea-spoonful and one of the same sowing without; the size 
of the stem, foliage, and head of that with guano, is more than 
double that of the* other, and the difference in the colour of the 
leaves is remarkable. Salvia patens, with one tea-spoonful of 
guano—the effect here has been to lengthen the joints, and the 
flower appears smaller than usual. Acacia FarneMana—a seedling 
showing the size of the foliage and length of the joints previous to 
the application of a tea-spoonful of guano, and the remarkable 
growth of both afterwards. A camellia with two tea-spoonfuls—this 
specimen, which was quite small and unhealthy before the addition 
' of guano, as may be seen by the lower leaves, exhibits in a most mark¬ 
ed manner, by its beautiful large deep green leaves and healthy bud, 
the action of this manure. On a camellia grown with a large pro¬ 
portion of flne wood-ci}arcoal, the foliage and buds are extremely 
fine and luxuriant, and of a healthy green colour, but not at ail 
equal to that treated with guano. One balsam, two tea-spoonfuls, 
re-potted 9tb August with two more, to which a little lime was ad¬ 
ded. This is an ugly specimen, which confirms an observation in 
the Gardener's Chronicle, that balsams manured with guano 
produced smaller flowers. I have watched it carefully, and found 
that nut a single flower missed bearing its seed-vessel and that every 
seed-vessel I have opened contains from 14 to 25 perfect seeds. 
From what 1 have seen of guano it is clear that its action is rapid 
and powerful on the stem andVoliage, increasing their size and 
deepening their green colour ; of this fact there can be no doubt. 

1 think it probable that it diminishes the size of the flowers in some 
cases, and that it improves the seed, both in quantity and quality ; 
of this, however, more experiments are required to prove the 
certainty. When those plants were re-potted, which received a 
second application, the roots were very numerous, and appeared 
in the most vigorous health—thick, succulent, pure while, the tips 
with that hairy appearance so well known by cultivators as a sign 
of strong growth. In Peru it is customary, when using guano 
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to raise pepper, to manure three times : first on the appearance of 
roots, then on the appearance of the leaves, and lastly on the 
formation of the fruit. I think the experiment ^of its action on 
all fruits, particularly the larger'fruit-trees, as apples, pears, peaches, 
^c., will be extremely interesting, as well as on the vine, which 
is well known to be excessively greedy fur rich food, particularly 
for bone tnanure, the chief ingredient of which,* phosphate of lime, 
guano contains in considerable quantity»” Mr. Tescbemucher 
then proceeded lo show that guano contained, in large proportions, 
the ingredients necessary for the^rowth of plants- in general, and for 
the maturation of seeds. " The. nectariferous juices, or, as they are 
'commonly called, the honey in flowers, are usually separated or 
secreted by glandular bodies called nectaries, and this honey has by 
many been supposed indispensable in the fecundation of the seed ; 
but there are also glands on the leaves and leaf-stalks (|>etioles) of 
many plants, which perform the same oflice of secreting honey; 
here, of course, it cannot be of use for this purpose. Such glands 
exist on the petioles or leaf-stalks of most of the Acacia tribe; on the 
lips of three or four of the lower serratures on the leaves of Grewiu, 
on various parts of the leaves or stems of the balsam, on passiflora, 
and many other^plants. These glands only secrete honey during 
the youth and growth of the leaf; it is then only that their opera¬ 
tion and beautiful structure can be properly observed. When the 
leaf has attained its full growth and perfection, the active part of 
these glands dries up, the time for observing their powers is past, 
and the leaf then proceeds in its owni roportaut function of elaborat¬ 
ing the sap. It has been lately surmised, and it appears to me with 
every probability of truth, that this honey is an excretion of the 
superabundant and useless part of the juice{> thrown .ofiT, after the 
leaf or flower has selected all that is necessary, precisely analogous 
to the excretions of the animal frame. 1 will attempt very briefly 
to show that this view, if correct, is of some importance, both to 
agriculture and horticulture. Mr. A. A. Hayes, of Roxbury, in 
a beautiful, simple, and, 1 believe, original experiment, before the 
Chemical Society of Boston, proved the existence of phosphoric 
acid (probably combined in several seeds), by immersing sections of 
them in weak s&lutious of sulphate or acetate of copper; in what¬ 
ever part of the seed phosphoric acid existed, on that part Vas 
deposited a precipitate of phosphate of copper ; this was particularly 
evident in the seeds of Indian corn. A certain quantity of phos. 
phoric acid, or phosphates, is therefore necessary to the existence 
of these seeds; and that part of the plant (probably the flower) 
destined to perform the function of preparing the juices for these 
seeds, must go on exerting its utmost powers in selecting and re¬ 
jecting until the requisite quantity of phosphates and other ingre¬ 
dients for the seed are obtained. Now the phosphates in most soils 
exist in extremely minute quantities; therefore, those plants and 
flowers whose seeds require them must extract large portions of 

2 g 
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food from the soil before they can select the amount of phosphates 
necessary for the perfection of their seeds; and probably only as 
many seeds arrive at maturity as the plaut can procure phosphates 
to complete; the remainder, embryos of which are always formed in 
abundance, are abortive—that is, never come to perfection. The 
same line of reasoning, of course, applies to the other necessary 
ingredients of seeds. If, therefore, we present to a {liant food 
containing an abundant, supply of these ingredients, it seems rea¬ 
sonable to suppose that we shall produce more .seeds, or rather 
that more of the embryo seeds ^will be , perfected. Now, the 
chemical analysis of guano shows that it contains, in abundance, 
most of the necessary ingredients of plants and seeds, the nitrogen' 
of its ammonia being absolutely requisite for the cellular, vascular, 
and other parts of the stem and leaves, and its phosphoric acid, 
as well as Its nitrogen, for the seeds ; and if future experience should 
confirm what 1 have thus stated as an opinion, that the flowers of 
plants manured with gauno become smaller, it may be accounted 
for on the assumption that as there are presented to the plant these 
ingredients in abundance, particularly those necessary for the seed, 
the flower and its glands, whose office it is to prepare the latter, 
have less work to perform, leas food to analyze, l/pss to select, and 
less to reject; hence there is no necessity to have them of so large 
a size as where much exertion of these functions is required. The 
seed will also be larger and in greater quantity.” 


We shall forbear to enter on the chemical analysis of guano; it 
is more our province tp show its effects, and to inform our readers 
how it may be most efficiently employed in horticulture. We have 
in progress various experiments to assist in proving its value; and, 
as far as these have gone, they have in general been most satis¬ 
factory. We have already proved that it may be used too freely, 
and that injury may be thereby produced. In a liquid state (four 
ounces to a g^lon of water), applied twice a week for three weeks, 
to beds* of strawberries, has occasioned an amazing growth of 
foUage and blossoms, but its influence on the crop* of fruit remains 
to be seen. On the other hand, a bed of seedling Alpine straw¬ 
berry plants, which had been up* about a month, was thinly sprin¬ 
kled with unmixed gauno in powder, and it destroyed every plant 
where it was applied. The half of a bed of onions, which were six 
inches high, were sprinkled over a month ago with pure guano, at 
the rate of two ounces to every square yard, being upwards of S 
cwt. to the acre; the season has been rainy, and the onions treated 
with guano are double the size of those not so treated. Potatoes, 
which were six inches high, had guano sprinkled along the rows, 
amongst their stems, at the rate of an ounce and a half to every 
yard: and these are now (five weeks subsequently) far superior to 
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those in parts of the rows purposely left without guano. Nine parts 
of light soil were mixed with one of guano, and half a spadeful of 
the compost was put into each of the holes regularly made to receive 
it, in a prepared bed of light soil; in the midst of the compost in 
each bole, a plant of Brussels Sprouts was put, and then well 
watered. This was done a month ago, and at the present time 
more thmi half the plants have dwindled anfl died. Geraniums 
were watered at intervals of a week, flve>times only in the whole, 
with guano water, four ounces to the gallon of water; their leaves 
began to curl, and, although t^p use of the liquid guano has been 
, discontinued two months, it is unlikely that the plants will recover 
till they are potted in fresh soil. Plants of various sorts, in pots, 
watered only with guano water, half an ounce to a gallon, have 
flourished astonishingly—none have failed. These are lessons which 
cannot be mistaken.— Honey's Magazine of Horticulture. 


Experiments on Various Flowering Plants,, with Guano and 
Nitrate of Soda. By J. E. Tsschemacreu. 

Small parcels of the new manure guano having been very general¬ 
ly circulated in yiis vicinity, it is right to put those in possession of 
it on their guard against using it too freely; many plants in 
England, and some here having been killed for want of proper care 
in the application of it. Guano is an extremely powerful and warm 
manure, and, if applied in large quantities, or in lumps, destroys the 
roots. For pelargoniums, roses, and all hardy, strong-growing •. 
plants, one teaspopnful to a quart of earth, or about 1 part in 100, 
is sufficient; it should be pulverized and well mixed with the earth 
in which a plant is to be re-potted. Wheq it is not,convenient to 
re-pot, the earth may be gently stirred on the surface of the pot 
one or two inches deep, add guano pulverized, then mixed in ; the 
plants should be kept well watered. Besides pelargoniums and 
roses, I have tried it on the Myrtaceous family, on ericas, fuchsias, 
and camellias; its effects on these are equally surprising. 1 have 
been also trying experiments on various plants with nitrate of soda; 
in every case I placed two plants, of the same species and,of nearly 
the same size, dlose together; one of them was watered three times 
a week with a very weak solution of this sqlt, the other was under 
the usual mauagement The effelbt of the nitrate of soda has now 
become very evident, the plants watered with it are larger and 
earlier in bloom than the others; it appears, however, to me probable, • 
that these effects will be rather evanescent, and the plants will 
always require this stimulant. I observe, in the English publica¬ 
tions, that this constant necessity for the stimulant is urged against 
nil these new manures, but surely there is no strength in this argu¬ 
ment. All manures become exhausted, and the farmer has always 
to apply the stimulant of his manure-heap to make his land bear. 
From some experiments I have made, I think that guano will prove 
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a manure of much greater permanence than any that is now in use, 
particularly in soils deficient in phosphate of lime.— Hovey's Maga¬ 
zine of Horticulture. 


The superintendent of the hardy department reported that he 
had tried several experiments with guano upon plants in pots. In 
loam, containing one-fiftieth part of this substance, verbenas and 
salvias became luxuriant in about the same degree as if potted in 
rotten dung. The same plants also flourished exceedingly in sand 
containing a similar proportion of giiano. The same efiect, or even 
a more beneficial action, was produced upon them when peat was'' 
substituted for sand. But when rich garden soil was employed 
with the same proportion of guano, the plants became languid and 
died. It was therefore inferred that the value of guano as a manure, 
will depend upon the soil with which it is employed, and that a 
quantity which would be highly beneficial in poor soil will become 
deleterious upon laqd previously rich and well manured.—Procecd- 
ings of the Hort. Soc. No. 17. 


PEAS. 

I have used guano on strong brick-earth at the rate of 30 cwt. 
per acre, with considerable advantage, as you will see by the accom¬ 
panying pea, and they are all much of a size in the row; it was 
.applied after they had grown about 12 inches. I mention this fact 
as there appears amongst your correspondents cpnsiderable doubts 
as to the maximum quantity of guano. Less than the above would 
kill grass, and no doubt would be dangerous on hot gravelly soils, 
or even on undrained clays that would cake near the surface. 1 
have applied more than a ton and a half per acre on my flower- 
garden, in addition to considerable quantities of bone-dust, soot, 
salt, and nitrate of soda; and the extraordinary luxuriance of their 
growth, and the size of the flowers in a cold aspect, bear testimony 
to its utility. Care should be taken to apply it before or during 
rain, and,not to allow it to touch the foliage. My potatoes and 
other vegetables appear to like the guano. On 8 a6res of oats, on 
recectly-drained strong,land, I have used 4 cwt. of guano per acre 
on 3 acres; 4 cwt. of guano and i sack of common salt on 5 acres. 
In both cases the crops look well, although on poor exhausted soil 
.after wheat; but where the salt is added there is a vast superiority, 
although that part of the field was sown at least a month later than 
the other; the difference is perceptible a quarter of a mile off. On 
another field of oats, 6 acres sown same time as the 5 acres, with 
one sack of salt and no guano, the corn looks healthy, but far in¬ 
ferior to that manured with guano. Two stetches on which were 

neither salt nor guano look yellow, miserable, and thin._F. S. M. 

— Gardeners' Chronicle, July I, 1843. 
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Field and Gakden Peoddck. 

Walton Nursery, 

Near Liverpool, 15tB February, 1844. 

Sib. —I beg to acknowledge your letter of the 12th instant, and in 
answer to your question respecting the durability of guano as a manure, 

I have great pleasure in giving you my opinion,* which is founded on 
experiments with the guano I have had frqm your house during the 
last three years^ I am now thoroughly convinced that guano is not 
only a most v^uable manure for the first crop, but for crops for 
years after, according t6 the qudhtity at first applied. 

’ I have noticed minutely the effect of guano on the crops for three 
successive years, where it was first applied at the rate of 4 cwt, to 
the statute acre. The first crop was grass, the second turnips, the 
third oats, and every year each of those crops were excellent and 
decidedly better than when I applied 20 tons of farm-yard manure to' 
the same quantity of land adjoining. There is, therefore, no longer 
any doubt in my mind about the lasting qualitjes of genuine guano 
as a manure, where it is properly applied for permanent purposes, 
nor can there be any doubt of its being the cheapest manure we know 
of; for in the experiments 1 allude to. the guano cost 2/. 8r., the 
farm-yard maniffe 10/. 10«. per ton, being the common price for the 
best horse and cow dung here in the spring time. 

In this neighbourhood a great deal of guano has been used for 
top-dressing grass land at the rate of 2 cwt. to the acre, and in all 
cases that I have heard of, it has given very great crops the first 
year; but some of the puties who have used it in this way, com-*' 
plain that they did nOt see much improvement in the crop the second 
year; I should have been very much surprised if they had, for I have 
many times seen 51. worth of farm-yard dung applied a top-dress¬ 
ing to an acre, and never could see any advantage of it ^ter the 
first year. If people want manure to have a permanent effect, let 
them bury it in the land, and they will have the benefit for years, 
but if they take and scatter it to the sun and wind, without plough¬ 
ing or digging it in, they will never see its effect after the first 
crop. 

1 continue use guano to crops of all kinds on my faftn or gar¬ 
den, and in my nursery grounds, and in a liquid state I have used 
it in my hothouses and greenhouses, to plants of every kind*with 
great benefit to all. * 

In market gardens and kitchen gardens of any kind, I consider 
guano invaluable; for by proper application of the liquid in the* 
spring months, you not only double the quantity of many crops, but 
with such as rhubarb, sea-kale, asparagus, &c. you get them much 
earlier, which is a double advantage. In short, in all the depart¬ 
ments of my business, whether the farm or nursery, guano seems 
now indispensable. Whenever we see a crop not thriving, we apply 
guano the first wet day afterwards, and if the crop is not too far ad¬ 
vanced, it generally has a very good effect 
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manure cannot be valued at lese than 12/. 19«. The barley follow¬ 
ing the turnips was a fair average crop, as was the hay ; and on 
w^ing over the field at this season, 1 can distinguish the part 
manured with ^ano by its superior greenness and condition; it 
has a richer appearance than the remainder of the field. We find 
that by harrowing in with barley, at the time it is sown, 2 cwt. of 
guano per acre, we increase the yield of barley 3f Carlisle bushels. 
The guano costs 25s.; ^he barley so obtained is worth 44s. 1 say 
nothing of the increase of straw and superior appear^ce of the sown 
grass, both of which are obvious. 

From the meadow top-dressed with guano* at the rate of 3 cwt. per 
acre, in 1842 we had again a very good crop ; in 1843, fully equal to* 
that of 1842. The guano cost 1/. 17s. 6d. To have procured the 
same efiPect with manure, would have cost not less, certainly, than 
7/. per acre. 

The application of guano to oats has been as favourable as to bar¬ 
ley, but 1 have not particulars at hand. I cannot speak to its effect 
on wheat, because the soil here is not suited to its growth. From 
the experience I have had of guano I am satisfied its introduction 
has raised the value of land situated at a distance from towns, but 
more especially of that where the soil is light. 

It is admitted that the object of good farming iS to produce the 
greatest quantity possible on a given quantity of land. To attain 
this object on soil such as I am accustomed to, I would use 2 cwt. 
of guano per acre on ploughing out of grass for oats, harrowing it 
in with the seeds. I would procure my turnips with the aid of 3 
‘ cwt. (4 cwt. causes them to be too gross, and on that account not 
to keep well) guano, to be eaten off by sheep or di'awn ; and I would, 
again, use 2 cwt. guano on sowing the barley, with which crop I 
would again lay the land to grass. 

This system, I believe, from my experience, may be profitably 
followed, and the land be left in good condition; but it is evident 
from what 1 have detailed of the relative cost of guano and manure, 
that without the introduction of the former it would have been 
impracticable. It must not be forgotten that the use of guano, by 
increasing the produce to be consumed on the farm, increases the 
farm-yard manure. I repeat, the introduction of gpano has added 
materially to the value of many estates. 

J[ remain, dear Sirs, 

Very truly yours, 

Thomas Fisheb. 

Messrs, Gibbs, Bright, & Go., Liverpool, 

I consider the quantity of guano requisite 

For Carrots, 4 cwt. per acre. 

Turnips, 3 „ „ 

Pasture, land 3 „ „ 

Hay ground, 3 „ „ 

Barley, 2 „ 

Oats. 2 „ „ 
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Kew Home, 24th Feb., 1844. 

Deab Sib,—I n reply to yours respecting the durability of guano as 
a manure, I only can give you the result of my experience from 1842 
to the present time. On the 21st of June, 1842, I^anured 3 acres 
for turnips with 2 cwt. of guano and 12 bushels bones per acre, 
mixed together 14 days before sowing; 1 acre with sulphate of am. 
monia, 4 tfwt. to the acre ; 1 acre with 4 cwt. o? guano without any 
mixture; 1 acre with night-soil and ash^; and 1 acre with 15 
loads of well-rotted farm-yard manure; the turnips were all sown 
on the 21st and 22nd of June, on drills of 26 inches asunder; in 
the month of November followiifg, I had of an acre of each taken 
hp, and topped and tailed, and the bulbs weighed as follows per 
acre.— 

T. Cwt. qr. lb. 

Gdano alone. .. 20 11 1 21 

Bones and Guano, . 18 13 I 14 

Ammonia,. 17 0 3 0 

Farm-yard manure, . 16 6 1.0 

I sowed the field with oats and seeds in the spring of 1843 ; they 

were a very heavy crop all over the field, without any perceptible 
difference, and the seeds the same; upon a field of 5 acres, on 
another farm, in the same year, I manured acres with well-pre¬ 
pared farm-yard manure, and li acre with 6 ewt. of guano, all 
upon the ridge of 26 inches; the turnips sown in June were all a 
good crop, but the 1^^ acre manured with guano showed more 
superiority over that manured from the farm-yard than in the first, 
field ; this field was sown with barley in the spring of 1843, and at 
harvest the superionty of the barley-crop was even more conspicu¬ 
ous upon the acre than the turnip-crop, as I am convinced there 
were at least 6 bushels per acre more upon this than the other part 
of the field; and the seeds that were sown with the barley are at 
present far superior, so much so, that you may see to the inch where 
it is long before you reach the field; here is an evident superiority 
in the three first crops, viz. turnips, barley, and clover, and I have no 
doubt of the result of the wheat-crop, as a good clover-crop insures a 
good wheat crop. 1 have had many other proofs this last season of its 
superior fertilizing qualities over every other manure that'has been 
put in competition with it, upon turf of different quality and texture, 
and as a manure for potatoes, b|pt no doilbt you have plenty of 
testimonials of its utility in these and other things. 

To Mr. J. W. Myers. I am. Sir, 

Yours truly, 

Samoex. Bell. 

Mangel Wurzel. —In answer to the inquiries of “ A Correspondent,” 
at p. 216, respecting the application of genuine guano to the mangel 
wurzel crop, I beg leave to offer the following particulars of the 
method adopted by my gardeners last springDrills were drawn 6 

2 h 
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inches in depth and 2 feet apart, into which the guano was strewed 
at the rate of 11b. to 15 yards, and covered over with an inch of 
mould; above this the mangel wurzel seed was afterwards sown. 
The produce of the seed thns treated was fully one-third more than 
of that which received a dressing of farm-yard manure, the average 
weight of the roots being from 8 lbs. to 9 lbs— E. 8. — Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, 21th Maif, 1844. 

WEST INDIES. 

SuOAA Cans. • 

Extract from one of eight Treatises on agricultural subjects, published 
in Jamaica, having been written for a Prize of One Hundred 
Guineas, offered by Lord Elgin, the Governor of the Island, to be 
awarded to the author of the best Essay on these subjects. 

" On the 6th July, 1842, we applied 5 tons of guano to land turn¬ 
ed up with the plough. The soil is light small-shot, or manganese, 
the poorest we have, llie quantity given was one pint to four feet; 
and as there was more land opened than the guano would manure 
at this rate, we applied common compost from the cattle-pen to the 
remainder, in the usual way and quantity : I have thereby been ena¬ 
bled to contrast their comparative merits. The ewes by both me¬ 
thods of manuring were planted at the same time. Those with the 
common compost will be fit to cut in the usual time for plants, say 
fourteen or fifteen months old. Those with guano must be cut in 
June, or at eleven months old. At this rate did their comparative 
growth commence, and so it has continued to maturity.” To this 
is added the following additional report:—“ The canes planted with 
guano in July, 1842, are now made into sugar (June, 1843). They 
have made excellent prtiduce. In quantity they have exceeded the 
plants manured in the usual mode at the rate of one-eighth of ahhd. 
per acre. Had they been cut six weeks sooner, their produce would 
have been still greater. 

The mixture recommended is one-sixth guano to five-sixths of a 
quart, consisting partly of ashes, marl, if at hand, and mould.* 
The quantity of this mixture to be applied is one quart to every four 
feet, ' , 

The author of this treatise, in a letter dated the 25th July. 1843, 
sayS—” The first ratoen sprouts^ firom the roots of the plants lately 
cut, and which were originally manured with guano, are coming up 
with a rapidity which many would consider magical, without any 
further application of manure.” 


Barbadoes, 23cd August, 1843. 

" Less than half a ton is not sufficient to manure an acre of canes 
in a proper manner ; it is getting into high estimation as a manure, 

* This quantity is probably sufficient, but it is only one-third of what was used 
in the experiment above detailed. 
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and the canes manured with it are greener than those which have 
been manured with animals.” " Wm. Snaai*.” 

Jamaica, ‘J2 r( 1 August.' 

“ From what I have seen of the application of guano, I think 
great benefit will be received from it. The effect on a piece of ratoon 
canes to which it was applied, at the rate of a ton to the acre, 
was remarkable. It caused the canes to take a rapid and luxuriant 
growth, so that»they covered the ground in a very short time, which 
saved one clearing, if not more^ and a great advantage, keeping the 
,land cool. I have seen sugar made from land manured with guano: 
the colour was not quite equal to some on the estate, but the quantity 
more than doubled." 


COFFEE. 

Jamaica. 

” At present, we may say, that guano having been found else* 
where a highly beneficial application to fruit.Vees, there can be 
little doubt that where cultivation has declined from the age or heavy 
bearing of the trees, or from the exhaustion or washing away of 
the soil, benefit would be derived from the use of it or some of the 
other strongly stimulating manures now in general use. From the 
chemical analysis of guano, it appears particularly suited to the 
coffee-tree. This, however, is only to be tested by actual experi¬ 
ment. We will give all the information we possess as to the pro¬ 
portions used, and the mode of application to fruit-trees elsewhere#, 
and the results as. they become known; and we cannot doubt that 
practical men will be found to test its effects by experiment. We 
must, however, repeat the caution given in, another column of our 
paper, and beg purchasers to be careful in obtaining what is 
genuine. The results of guano on grass-lands must be highly 
interesting to many whose pastures have suffered from various 
causes. Its application has produced effects scarcely to be credited 
if they were not well authenticated. One form of applying it, 
strongly recommended, is very simple and easily tried. On 1ft. of 
good guano pour 8 gallons of water, let it stand 24 hoursj then add 
8 gallons morS water, and let the whole stand 48 hours. This 
water may be applied to grass-laud or vegetable gardens, it ig sta¬ 
ted, with the best results. A watering pot'would help to distribute 
it equally; others recommend a stronger solution, 4fts. of guano to 
remain in 12 gallons of water 24 hours : the water to be then drawn, 
off for use, 12 gallons of fresh water may be put on the same guano, 
and after lying 48 hours, be used as the first. A trial of both these 
proportions will test their comparative value.” 
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Ulontftlt) 19voceetitn00 of l^ociet?. 


(Wednesday, tie 9tk October, 1844.) 

The Hon’ble Sir J. P. Ghant, President, in the chair. 

The Minutes of the last general meeting were read and confirmed. 

Members Elected, 

( 

The gentlemen proposed at the last meeting >«;ere duly elected 
members of the Society, viz. 

Messrs. Macleod Wylie, F. St&inforth,'John Jenkins, Richard 
Stuart Palmer. H. C. Metcalfe, Cecil Beadon, and Baboo Hurrynarain 
Day. 

Candidates for Election. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as Candi¬ 
dates for election:— 

R. Leishman, Esq. Calcutta.—Proposed by Mr. Wm. Storm, second¬ 
ed by the Secretary?' 

Capt. A. Waugh, (Surveyor General of India).—Proposed by Dr. 
HuiFnagle, seconded by Dr. Egerton. 

G. G. Balfour, Esq. (Civil Service).—Proposed by Mr. W. St. Quin- 
tin, seconded by Mr. E. Jenkins. 

Presentations to the Library. 

1.—Madras Journal of Literature and Science, No. Presented 
by the Madras Literary Society. 

' 2.—Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Nos. 62 and 63.— 
Presented by the Society, 

3. —Five copies of Appendix A.. Lists A. to L. of Dr. Griffith’s 
Report on the ‘H. C. Bdtanic Gardens, Calcutta.— Presented by the 
Govt, of Bengal. 

4. —The India Review and Journal of Foreign Science and the 
Arts, No. 9 of vol. 1.— Presented by the Proprietor. 

5. —The India Journal of Medical and Physical Science, Nos. 9 
and 10 of vol. 2.— Presented by the Proprietor. 

6. —Report of the Sudder Dewany Adawlut. N. W. P. on the 
administration of Civil Justice for 1842.— Presented,by the Govt, of 
the N. W. Provinces. 

Garden and Museum. 

1. —A large cask of Peruvian Guano.— Presented by W. P. 
.Grant, Esq. 

2. —A small quantity of acclimated Cotton seed, the produce of 
the Lucknow Garden.— Presented by Capt. 6. E. Hollings. 

3. —One hundred specimens of the woods of Arracan.— Presented 
by Lieut. Wm. F. Nut hall. 

Lieut. Nuthall mentions, that many of these woods are so very 
tough that they would answer admirably for Indigo presses, indeed 
superior to any wood procurable in Bengal. Should any information 
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be required in regard to any of these samples (all of which are nam> 
bered,) Lieut. Nutball states, he will be glad to afford it. as also 
larger specimens of any that may be approved of. 

The special thanks of the Society were voted to Lieut. Nuthhll 
for this useful present, and for his kind offer of further assistance. 

4.—^Two musters (Pekoe and Souchoung) of Tea made in Assam. 
—Presented by Wm. Storm, Esq., on behalf of'the Directors of the 
Assam Tea Company. « 

Mr. Storm states, that the average sale of this Tea in the London 
Market exceeds that of,the China tea. 

, 5.—A small model of a T^ooden Chain-Pump from Chusan. 

—Presented by Dr. Alexander Grant. 

6.—Two samples of S«a» grown at Bauglepore .—Presented by 
Major Napleton on behalf of Baboo Goorooehurn Mitter. 

Mr. Law, in reporting on these samples states, that parcels 
as well cleaned as No. 1, generally bring about £22 per ton in the 
London market, but that No. 2 would not bring above £ld to £16 
per ton. 

The Patron of the Society. 

The Secretary intimated to the meeting that, in consequence of 
the departure of Lord Ellenborough, a vacancy had occurred in the 
office of Patron of the Society ; whereupon it was unanimously re¬ 
solved, that the President be requested to wait on the Right Hon’ble 
the Governor-General, with the view of soliciting his Excellency’s 
acceptance of the office. 

Metcalfe Hall. 

The Secretary laid on the table a statement which showed the 
receipts and disbursements on account of tjhe above Building. The 
original estimate was Rs. 48,921-9-0 ; the final cost* in consequence 
of various additions to the original design, Rs. 67,566 : 6 ; 3. The 
sums paid amount to Rs. 52,402-8-6, leaving a balance due of Rs. 
15,163:13: 9 to the builders, besides 6,000 to the Union Bank, which 
had been borrowed to meet advances, making a total of Rs. 21,163: 
13 :9 due on account of the Building. The Secretary stated, that he 
had received a letter from the Hon’ble Sir Herbert Maddock, inti¬ 
mating that tlse Governor-General was desirous of puttiifg his name 
down for Rs. 500 towards the fund that it had been proposed to raise 
by subscription, and that he. Sir Herbert, wduld give Rs. 250. Several 
other subscriptions were intimated. With regard to the Society’s 
taking possession of its rooms, the Secretary read, at the request of 
the President, the substance of a letter which was to be addressed io 
the Builders, and which it was hoped would remove all difficulties. 

Floricultural Exhibition. 

A report from the Garden Committee submitting a list of prizes for 
flowers, and for a few vegetables and fruits, to be awarded from Sir 
Lawrence Peel’s first quarterly donation of one hundred rupees, was 
read. The Committee suggest, that the show be held on Monday the 
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14th instant at 10 o’clock, being the day and hour fixed for the 
quarterly show of vegetables and fruits. The Report was confirmed, 
t Formation of an Oil Committee. 

The Secretary intimated that, with reference to the resolution 
of the last meeting, requesting him to arrange for the formation of 
a permanent Committee, to be denominated the “ Oil Committee,” 
he had the pleasure to submit the names of the following members, 
who had consented to act on such Committee, viz 

Dr. Monat, Messrs. Wm. Haworth, James Cowell, H. Mornay, 
John Allan, H. C. Kemp, and Baboo Ramgoj)aul Qhose. 

It was proposed by the President and resolved, that the above. ’ 
named gentlemen do constitute the Oil Committee, and that it be 
incorporated in the list of the Society’s Standing Committees. 

East India Sugar Question. 

The paper that was next read was a long and interesting com- 
munication from Mr. Sconce, at Chittagong, submitting whether 
some prominent steps should not be taken by the Society for the 
purpose of representing the interests of India in the question of 
Sugar, with reference to the approaching proposed change of cus¬ 
toms’ duty by the British Parliament. , 

At the close of the perusal of this letter, it was agreed, that the 
best thanks of the Society be given to Mr. Sconce, and that the 
subject-matter of his communication be referred for report to a 
Special Committee, consisting of the following gentlemen, viz :— 

, Messrs. John Allan, James Cowell, John Cowie, W. F. Fergusson, 
William Haworth, Charles HuflFnagle, and Joseph Willis. 

Chinese Agriculture. 

The Secretary next drdw the attention of the meeting to an highly 
interesting paper from the pen of Dr, Alexander Grant (H. C. S.) 
lately attached to H. M.’s 65th Regt. at Chusan, entitled ” A Diary 
of Chinese Husbandry, from observations made at Chusan in 1843. 
44, illustrated by drawings of the implements of Agriculture, and of 
Rural Scenery,”—and read the following communication from that 
gentleman, presenting the above paper and drawings 

To James Hume, Esq., Honorary Secretary to the Agri-Horticul- 
' tural Society^ of India. 

Deab Sir, —I have not been unmindful of the request conveyed to 
me in your letter of the 2dth August 1343, acknowledging the receipt 
o? my answers’** to the queries respecting Chinese manures, circulated 
by the Agri-Horticultural Society of India. The paper which ac¬ 
companies this note, contains the result of my observations, and I 
shall feel gratified if they tend to throw any new light on the useful 
subjects, which engage the attention of the Society. The kindly 

* Theae anawera are published in the second volume of the Society’s Jonrnal. 
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disposition of the Natives, and the absence of every prejudice, have 
now afforded for the first time to Europeans, free opportunities of mak¬ 
ing an examination into their social condition, and 1 have in my almost 
daily walks availed myself of this new state of matters. The 
drawings of the implements of Agriculture were made at a single 
foons house—its owner a man of very moderate means. They are, 
I believe? the first complete set of the kind presented to the public. 

Before the next meeting of the Society, 1 shall forward some 
drawings descnptive of lime, brick, and tile-making, as practised in 
the North of China. I was induced to notice these subjects by 
observing that the Royal Agridultural Society had, at their meeting 
in 1843, granted a silver medal for a patent machine for making tiles 
and bricks by severing the clay with wires; this method is in 
common use among the Chinese. 

I beg to present the Society with a model of a Wooden Chain-pump 
from Chusan. 

I fim, &c. 

(Signed.) ^lbxandkr Grant, 
Asst. Surgeo/i. 

Calcutta, Sth October, 1844. 

On the motion of the Hon’ble the President, it was unanimously 
agreed, that the special thanks of the Society be given to Dr. Grant 
for his useful and interesting paper and drawings, and that they be 
referred to the Committee of Papers, with a view to their publication 
in the Journal. 

The Assam Tea Plant, compared with that of China, 

The Secretary mentioned that, since the last meeting, he had 
received, through Major Jenkins and Dr., Wallich, a paper which 
had been drawn up by Mr. J. W. Masters, regarding the identity of 
the .Assam Tea plant with that of China; dso a packet of dried 
specimens of the Tea plants therein alluded to ; and that with the 
view of giving the communication (which came to hand just too late 
to be presented at the last meeting,) a place in the number of the 
Journal now in the press, he had, in anticipation of the Society's 
sanction, transferred it with the specimens to the Committee of Papers. 
The best thanks of the Society were given to Mr. Masters for this 
interesting paper. 

Carey Testmoniat. 

A communication was read from Dr. Royle, intimating that he 
had given the Society’s commission for a bust of Dr. Carey to Mr. 
Lough. The following is an extract of Dr. Royle’s letter on the 
subject:— 

'• I do not know whether I mentioned in my former letter that I 
had given your commission for a Bust of Dr. Carey to Mr. Lough; I 
was myself so much struck with a work of his which I saw at Sion 
House, the Battle of the Standard, that I procured an introduction to 
see his studio. His works in last year’s exhibition, raised his name so 
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high, that I had no difiSculty in determining upon the sculptor. Since 
then he has exhibited his two great works— a king making a knight- 
banneret, and a wife finding the dead body of her husband on the 
field of battle, by his charger remaining by the body. The Queen 
has also given him the commission for her statue for the Royal 
Exchange, and he is executing the monument with a reclining figure 
of Mr. Southey. Bo'that your Bust will be executed by dhe of the 
leading sculptors of the day, if not the leading sculptor.” 

< 

Communications on various subjects, 

C * 

1. —From Dr. Royle, forwarding copy of a letter from Mr. Groom, 
respecting the assortment of bulbs transmitted by him to the Society 
in 1843-44, the bill for which, amounting to £54, was submitted at a 
former meeting in April last. 

Resolved. With reference to the difference of opinion in regard to 
the quality of these bulbs, that Dr. Giifiiith be requested to address 
those parties in the l^pper Provinces to whom portions of the supply 
had been sent by him, and that, on receipt of their replies, he be 
further requested to favor the Society with a report on Mr, Groom’s 
letter. Dr. Griffith, who was present, consented to carry out the 
wishes of the Society. ' 

2. —From Capt. W. W. Dunlop, Secretary of the Branch Society 
at Cuttack, reporting on the various seeds received from the Parent 
Society, sown in their Garden. 

3. —From James Cowell, Esq., intimating that it would be advis¬ 
able, before incurring the expense for a large supply of madder 
seed, as suggested at the last meeting, to indent for a small consign¬ 
ment, in order to test its applicability to the country, and that with 
this object in v,iew, he had taken steps to procure for the Society 
about one cwt. of the seed from Belgium or the South of France. 

The best thanks of the Society were given to Mr. Cowell for the 
consideration and trouble he had taken. 

4_From G. C. Cheap, Esq., dated Bauleah, Sept. lOth, giving 

the result of trials with the Affghanbtan seeds presented to the Soci¬ 
ety by Major Wm, Anderson, 

5. —From Col. J. R. Ouseley, promising to obtain the required 
information regarding the white linseed of Hoosungabad. 

6. —From L. Wray, Esq., offering his assistance to procure from 
his friends at Manilk, such rare plants or seeds as the Society may 
require. 

.Mr. Wray’s offer was accepted, and the Secretary was requested 
to tender the thanks of the Society for the same. 

7. —From Cecil Beadon, Esq., Under-Secretary Govt, of Bengal, 
offering the best thanks of the Right Hon’ble the Governor, for the 
gratuitous supply of cotton seed for the experimental farm at Dacca. 

8. —From A. Rogers, Esq., Honorary Secretary Assam Company, 
offering the best thanks of the Company, for three cojnes of the Jour¬ 
nal of the Society, Part 1 of Vol. 3. 
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9.—From Captain O. E. Hollings, entering into some interesting 
particulars regarding various cultures in the Lucknow Public Gar¬ 
den. 

For all the above communications and presentations, the best thanks 
of the Society were accorded. 


{Wednesday, the \Zth November, 1844.) 

• 

W. Storm, Esq. in t^e chair. ^ 

The Minutes of the last general meeting were read and confirmed. 

Members Elected. 

The gentlemen proposed at the last meeting, were duly elected 
members of the Society, viz :— 

Capt. A. Waugh, Messrs. R. Leishman and G. G. Balfour. 

Candidates for Election. 

The names of the following gentlemen were ^submitted as candi¬ 
dates for election :— 

Mr. J, G. Llewelyn, Calcutta.—Proposed by Mr. G. F. Remfry, 
seconded by the Secretary. 

E. V. Irwin, Elq., Civil Service, Tirhoot.—Proposed by Major T. E. 
A. Napleton, seconded by the Secretary. 

Charles Macleod, Esq.—Proposed by Mr. W. G. Rose, seconded by 
Mr. W. Storm. 

Presentations to the Library. ^ 

1. —Reports of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce for the 3d and ' 
4th quarters of 1843-44.— Presented by the Chamber. 

2. —Calcutta Journal of Natural History, No. 19.— Presented by 
Dr. M’Clelland. 

3. —The Indian Journal of Medical and Physical Science, No. 10 
of Vol. 2— Presented by Dr. Eveleigh. 

Garden and Museum. 

1. —A few roots of the white sweet potatoe from the Sumbulpore 
District.— Presented by Col. J. R. Ouseley. 

Colonel Ouseley observes that this variety is unknown >in Upper 
India and Behar, and is said to be also unknown in Calcutta; in 
that case he offers to send a large supply, as they are much better 
than the red kind. * 

The Secretary mentioned be had requested Col. Ouseley to favor 
the Society with a large siippfy, for culture the Nursery Garden,' 
with a view to future distribaiaoa. 

2. —Sample of coffee, the produce of Captain Brodie’s Garden at 
Seebsagur, Assam.— Presented by John Owen, Esq. 

' 3.—Sample of cotton grown at Rungpore from New Orleans seed, 
acclimated at the Coimbatore Government farms.— Presented by U. 
Rehling, Esq. 

4. —A piece of teak timber and samples of tobacco and cotton 
from Arracan.— Presented by Major Bogle. 

2 i 
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“ The American maize has succeeded well. I have obtained a 
large quantity of the com from what you sent me, and next year 
will be able to cultivate a few fields, and to supply the people in this 
part of the country with seed. I have had many applications for it, 
but could only satisfy a few.” 

5. From Dr. Wm. Jameson, Supdt. of the Botanic Gardens, N. 
W. P., intimating his intention of complying with the request of the 
Society for specimens of the tea manufactured in Kemaon, so soon 
as a supply reaches Saharunpore. 

6. From Messrs Villet and Soi^ of Capp Town, forwarding the 
Society’s annual consignment of vegetable seeds per Gloriana,, 
amounting to 1,430 rupees, and giving the following account of the 
delay in its transmission :— 

“We exceedingly regret that the shipment will come to hand rather 
late in the season, but it is not owing to any neglect of ours, but 
want of opportunity direct for your port previous to the present one. 
The seeds were ready for shipment two months ago, intended fur the 
John Woodall, but •you are aware of what occurred to that vessel. 
In other respects, we have every reason to hope, that the present 
shipment will give satisfaction, the seeds being fresh and good.” 

For all the above communications and presentgtions, the thunk.s 
of the Society were accorded. 
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den, North- Western Provinces. 

Farquharson, II. Esq. Civil service, Chuppra. 

Penning, Captain S. W., (Bengal Artillery,) Neemuch. 

P'ergusson, William Fairlie, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Fergus80n,t Jan^ps, Esq. Merchant. 

Fiddes, Lieutenant Colonel Thomas, (45tb Regiment N. I.) 

Finch, Jeffrey, Esq. Indigo planter, Shahpore Oondee, Tirhoof. 

Finch, Simon, Esq. Indigo planter, Goruckpore. 

Finnic, T. J., Esq. Agra. 

Forbes, I^ieutenant Colonel W. N., (Bengal Engineers,) Mint Master, 
Calcutta. 

Fraser, t W. T., Esq. Merchant. 

Fraser, t Charles, Esq. Civil service. 

Freeman,t A., Esq. Indigo planter. 

French, John Gilmore, Esq. Indigo planter, Dacca. 

French, Henry G., Esq. Irtdigo platUer, Surdah. 

French, Gilson R., Esq. Indigo planter, Surdah, 

Frith, Brigadier W. H. L. (Commandant of Artillery,) Dum-pum. 

Frith, R. W. G., Esq. Calcutta. ^ 

Furlong, James, Esq. Indigo planter^ Kishnagut, 

Garrett, Robert Birch, Esq., Civil service, Cuttack. 

Garstin,t Charles, Esq. Civil service. 

Garstin, Lieutenant Colonel Edward,(Engineers,) Superintending Engineer 
for the Lower Provinces, Dinapore. 

Gerard, Captain John Grant, (European Regiment,) Kussowlie, 

Gibbon, George, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Gibbon,t W. F., Esq. 
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Gibbon, Thomas, Esq. Indigo planter, Tirhoot. 

Gilmore, M. S., Esq. Civil service, CuUaek. 

Gillanders, George^ Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Gilmore, Allan, Esq. Merchant, Ccdcutta. 

Gilmore, Captain John, (Bengal Engineers,) Executive Officer, Gasseepore. 
Gladstone, Murray, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Gladstonef Adam S. Esq. Merchant. 

Glass, G. D. Esq. Indigo planter, Dacca. 

Glass, A. G., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta., 

Goodeve, Henry Hurry, Esq. M.D., Professor Medical College, Calcutta. 
Gooroodoss Dutt, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta 
Gordon, Charles Alexander, Esq. Merchant, Chuppra. 

Gordon, G. B., Esq. Mouhnein. 

Gouger,t A., Esq. Merchant. 

Gouldsbury, F. Esq. CivU service, Bhaugutpore. 

Goureypersaud Roy cLowdry, Baboo, Landholder, Rungpore. 

Grant, The Honorable Sir John Peter, Puisne Judge, Supreme Court, Cal¬ 
cutta, (President). ^ 

Grant, William Patrick, Esq. Master in Equity and Accmmlanl General, 
Supreme Court, Calcutta. 

Grant, John Peter, Esq. Civil service. 

Grant, Archibald, Esq. Attorney, Supreme Court, Calcutta. 

Grant, Charles, Esq. Civil service, Agra. 

Grant, James, Esq. Civil service, Dinagepore. 

Grant,! John, Esq. Medical service. 

Gregg, J. A., Esq. Indigo planter, Dumdumah Factory, via Palolee. 

Greig, Alexander, Esq. Medical service, Setapore. 

Grey, Leopold James Henry, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Grifiith, William, Esq. F.L.S., Madras Medical service, Malacca. 

Griffiths, E. P. Esq. Merchant Calcutta. 

Griffiths, S.,P. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Grote,* Arthur, Esq. Civil service. 

Gubbids,! Charles, Esq. Civil service. ^ 

Gubbins, F. B. Esq. Civil service, Roktueh. 

Gubbins, M. B., Esq. CivU service, Furrackabad. 

Guise, Captain Henry J. (28th Regiment N. I.) Dorundah. 

Halfhide,! Major Benjamin, (H. M. 44th Regiment.) 

Halkett,! Henry Craigie, Esq. Civil service. 

Hall, Captain Arthur, (5th Light Cavalry,) Stud Department, Tirhoot. 
Hamilton, Robert North Collie, Plsq. Civil service, Resident at Indore. 



Hammili, William) Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Uamptoo, F. R.) Esq. Agent Agra Bank, Calcutta. 
ilamptOD, Joha, Esq. Indigo planter, Goruckpore. 

Hannay, Captain Simon Fraser, (40tlii Regiment. N I.,) Commanding 
Assam Light Infantry, Jeypore. 

Hannyngton, Captain John C., (24th N. I.) Deputy Commissioner, Chota 
Nagpore. 

Hansen, The Honourable P., Governor of Tranquebar. 

Harding,t Benjamin, Esq. Merchant. 

Harding,t Edward, Esq. Merchant. 

Harris, A. G., Esq. PUol service, Calcutta. 

Harrison, R. P., Esq. Civil service, Midnapore. 

Hathorn, H. V., Esq. Civil service, Chuppra. 

Haworth, William, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Hawkins,* John Abraham Francis, Esq. Civil servhe,(Cape ofGoodHope.) 
Hay, Andrew, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Hcatly, S. G. '1'., Esq. Calcutta. 

Hedger, W'. N., Esq. Attorney, Calcutta. 

Henderson,t Henry B., Esq. Merchant. 

Herklots, John Dederick, Esq. Indigo planter, Berhampore. 

Hervey, Colonel Andrew, (30th Regiment N. 1.) Lucknow. 

Hewett, K. H., Esq. Chuppra. 

Higginson, J. B., Esq. Merchant, Mirzapore. 

Hills,* James, Esq., Senior, Indigo planter, Kishnagar. 
liills,t James, Esq., Junior, Indigo planter. 

Hill, J. M. Esq. Indigo planter, I'irhoot. 

Hill, Henry, Esq. Indigo planter, Tirhoot. 

Hill, George, Esq. Secretary Medical Retiring Fund, Calcutta. 

Hill, James, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Hodges, E. S. Esq. Indigo planter. 

Hodg80n,t Brii^ Haughton, Esq. CivU service. 

Hogge,t Lieutenant Charles, (ArSallery.) 

Hollings, Charles, Esq. Suh-DeputyOpiam .dgent, Gya. 

Hollings, Captain G. E. (33th N. 1.) Assistant to the Resident at Luck¬ 
now. 

Holmes, Alexander, Esq. Merchant. 

Holroyd,t Thomas, Esq. Merchant. 

Honeywoodit Major Edward John. 

Howard, N. Esq. 

Hudson, Nathaniel, Esq. Attorney, Supreme Court, Calcutta. 

Hudson, W. S. Esq. Deputy Collector, Goa/para, Assam. 
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lluitiiagle, Charles, Esq. Merchant, CaleuUa. (Honorary Member.) 
HugOD, Thomas, Esq. Anistant to the Superintendent of Salt Works, 
Hume, James, Esq. Barrister, Supreme Court, Calcutta, (Honorary Se¬ 
cretary.) 

Hunter, C. M., Esq. Indigo planter, Jessore. 

Hurrcynarain Dey, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta. 

Ilurrey Mohan Sen, Baboo,'Calcutta. 

Hutbwaite, Major Edward, Commanding Artillery, Mcytear Field Force, 
Ncemuch. 

Inglis, Henry, Esq. Sylhet. 

Irwin, E. V. Esq. Civil service, Tirhoot. 

Jackson, Welby Brown, Esq. Civil service, Bauleah. 

Jackson, C. C., Esq. Cipil service, Agra. 

Jackson,t Alexander R., Esq. M.D., Medical service. 

'dames. Lieutenant H. C., (32d Regiment N. I.,) Jubbiilpore. 

Jenkins, Major Francis, Commissioner in Assam, and G/ivernor General’s 
Agent on the E. Frontier, 

Jenkins, E., Esq. Civil service, Gy ah. 

Jenkins, John, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Jennings, C. R., Esq. Indigo planter, Surdah. 

Jephson, George, Esq. 

Johnson,! George William, Esq. Barrister. 

Johnson, J., Esq, Indigo plinter, Furreedpore. 

Jones, J. B. Esq. 

Jourdain.t The Honorable Mr. 

Judge, Spencer, Esq. Attorney, Supreme Court, Calcutta, 

Kalee Chundcr Roy Chowdry, Baboo, Zemindar, Rungpore. 

Kaye, J. William, Esq. Editor of the Hurkaru Newspaper, Calcutta. 
Kearnes, Dxppa Hamilton, Esq. Indigo planter, Hazrapore Factory vid 
. Jenida. 

Kelsall,! T. S., Esq. Merchhnt. 

Kemp, Henry Chapman, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Kettlewell, W. W., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Kirk, K. W., Esq. Medical service, Bundlekund Legion, Jhansec. 

Kirke, Captain H., (12th Regiment N. 1.,) Supt, of tlte Dhoon Canal, 
Deyr ah. 

Kirkpatrick, W., Esq. Deputy Register, Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Kissub Chunder Roy, Baboo, Landholder, Nuddeah. 



Kittoe,t Captain M., (6tli Regiment N. I.) 

Knott, John, Esq. Deputy Collector, Backergunge. 

Laidlay, J. W., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Lake, W. H., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Lakin, T. *H., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Lamb, George, Esq. Medical service, Dacca. 

J,ang, A., Esq. Civil service, Allahabad. 

Larpent, Albert De IIocMpied, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Laruletta,* A., Esq. Indigo planter, Sooksaugor. 

Latter,t Lieutenant Thomas, (67tb Regiment N. I.) 

Lattey,+ R. J., Esq. Merchant. 

Lawrence, Major IT. M., (Artillery,) Resident at the Court of Ncpaid. 
Lazarus, B. W., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Leach,*t Thomas, Esq. Merchant. 

Leishman, R., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Leith, J. P., Esq. Barrister, Supreme Court, Calcutta, 

Lewis, W. T., Esq, Assistant Resident, Penang. 

Leycester, G. P., Esq. Civil service. 

Liebig, Dr. Justus, Germany, (Honorary Member.) 

Lindsay,! Alexander Kyd, Esq. Medical service. 

Llewelyn, J. G., Esq. Calcutta. 

Lloyd, Colonel G. W. .4., (17th Regiment N. I.,) Sglhet. 

Loch, T. C., Esq. Civil service, Beerbhoom. 

Logan,! W. R., Esq. Indigo planter. 

Loughnan, Robert James, Esq. Civil service, Backergunge. 

Lowis, John, Esq. Civ'd, service, CalcitUa. 

Lowth, Frederick, Esq. CivU service, Jessore. 

Lowther,* Robert, Esq. Civil service, Allahabad. 

Ludwig, Baron, Cape of Good Hope (Honorary Member.) 

Luke,! William, Esq. CivU service. 

Lusbington, Freclerick A., Esq. Civil service, Pubna. 

Lyall,! Charles, Esq. Merchant.- 
Lyall,t Robert, Esq. Merchant. 

Lyall, John, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Lyall, James, Esq. Merchant, Mirzapore. 

Lyons, Lieutenant Edward, Superintendent of Cachar. 

McArthur,! Peter, Esq. Indigo planter. 

McCintock, George Frederick, Esq. Civil service, (Cape of Good Hope.) 
McDonell, E. Esq. Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, Chumparun, Ttrhoot. 



McOougall, William, Esq. Indigo planter, SuUceah Factory, Bogra. 
McDowall, William, Esq. Indigo planter, Rungpore. 

Macfarlan,t David, Esq. Civil service. 

Mncfarquhar, Major II. 

MacDonald,t Peter, Esq. Indigo planter. 

Mackenzie,t James J., Esq. Merchant. 

Mackilligin, J.' P., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Mackintosh,t George G., Esq. Civil service. 

Mackay, J., Esq. (Honorary Member.)' 

Mackey, D. C. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Maclagan,* Frederick, Esq. Indigo planter, Kishnayhur. 

Macleod, Charles, Esq. Calcutta. 

McLeod,t Colonel Duncan, (Engineers.) 

McLeod, Donald Frield, Esq. Civil service, Benares. 

McLeod, Captain Wijliam, rissktanl to the Commissioner of the Tenas- 
serim, Promnces, Moulmein. 

McLeod, Donald, Esq. Deputy Magistrate, Tirhoot. 

McLeod, Kenneth, Esq. Indigo planter, Doobah Factory^ Chuppra. 
Macuair, Robqrt, Esq. Indigo planter, Joradah Factory, Jessore. 
Macpher8on,*t George G., Esq. Medical service. 

Macpherson, U. Esq. Medical service, Gu/alior. 

Maddock, The Honorable Sir T. H., Member Supreme Council, Calcutta. 
Maharaj,* Dheraj Matabchund, Babadoor, Rajah of l^urdwan. 
Manickjee,* Rustomjee, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, 

Mansell,t Charles GrenviKe, Esq. Civil service. 

Marcus,* J. P., Esq. Calcutta. 

Marquis, .1., Esq. Indigo planter, Pubna. 

Marshman, J. C., Esq. Editor of the Friend of India, Serampore. 

Massey, George, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Masters,* J. W., Esq. Upper Assam. 

Mathie,* Major James, (European Regiment,) Deputy ^Commissioner of 
Assam. 

May,t* John Stuart, Esq. 

Melville,t The Honorable W. H. L. 

Metcalfe, H. C., Esq. Civil service, Bhauglepore. 

Millman,t G. C., Esq. Merclumt, London. 

Mills,* Andrew John Moifat, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Molloy,t R., Esq. Attorney. 

Money,* William James Henry, Esq. Civil service, Berhampore. 

Money, Wigram, Esq. Civil service Mirmpore. 

Money, David Inglis, Esq. Civil service, Hooghly. 
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Moore,t Major J. A., Madras Army. 

Moore, Henry, Esq. Civil service, Cakutta. 

Moran, William, Esq. Indigo planter, Tirhoot. 

Mornay, H., Esq. CiM Engineer, Calcutta. 

Morris, F. J., Esq. Cimi service, Balasore. 

Morton, 'ft 0., Esq. Barrister, Supreme Court, Calcutta. 

Morton, James, Esq. Medical service. Senior Assistant to the Ccmmissiotier 
of Arracan, Sandowag. 

Mount, Frederick J., Eaq. M.D., Professor of Chemistry, Medical 
‘ College, Calcutta. 

Mnneeram Burbundaree Burrooah, Gowhalty, Assam. 

Munro, Captain William, F. L. S. and F. B. E. S. (H. M. 39th Regiment,) 
Murray, Charles, Esq. Indigo planter, Sertggunge Factory, Puhna. 
Mutteeloll Seal,* Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta. 

Myliusjt Captain George, (*26th Cameronians.) 

Napleton, Major T. E. A., (60th Regiment N. I.,) Commandant of IJill 
Rangers, Bhauglppore. 

Noave, Robert, Esq. Civil service, Azimghur. 

Newcomen,t C. E., Eaq. Merchant. 

Nicol, Frederick, Esq. Indigo planter, Jessore. 

Nicolson, Captain Peter, (28th Regiment N. 1.,) Ferosepore. 

Nisbet,t Captain E. P., Commander of the Agincourt, (Free Member.) 
Nundololl Sing, Ba'boo, Merchant, Calcutta. 

Nursing Chunder Roy, Rajah, Calcutta. 

Nursing Chunder Mozoomdar, Baboo, Landholder, Rungpore. 

Oboychurn Banoorjee, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta. 

Ogilvy, J. B., Esq. Civil service, Cuttack. 

O’Hanlon, Patrick, Esq. Calcutta, 

Oramaney, M. C., Esq. Civil service, Mirzapore. 

O'Riley Edward, Esq. Agriculturist, Amherst. 

Ouseley, Lieutenant Colonel J. R., A. G. G., tS. W. Frontier, and Com¬ 
missioner of Cliota Nagpore. 

Palmer, Lieutenant Colonel Thomas, (72d N. I.) BeUd. 

Palmer, R. S., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Palmer, John Carrington, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Palmer,* Thomas, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Parker, t Alfred, Esq. Merchant. 

Parker,t Henry Meredith, Esq. Civil service. 
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ParsonB, Lieutenant Colonel James, (50th Regiment N 1.,) Deputy 
Commissary General, Cawnpore. 

Paton, Francis Balfour, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Pattle, James, Esq. CivU service, Calcutta. 

Patrick, William, Esq Merchant, Calcutia. 

Pay ter,* J. W., Esq. Indigo planter, Bogorah. 

Peel, 1'hc Honorable Sir Lawrence, Chirf Justice, Supreme Court, Calcutta, 
(Vice President.) • 

Phayre, Lieutenant A. P., Senior Assishint lolhti Commissioner of Arracan, 
Akyab. 

Pickard, Edward, Esq. Bareilly. 

PiddingtOD, Henry, Esq. Sub-Secretary Astatic Society, Calcutta. 
Playfair, t George, Esq. Medical service. 

Plowden, G. C., Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Porteous,t Alexander, Esq. Surgeon. 

Potts,! Ralph HenryJ'Esq. Merchant, London. 

Price, J. O., Esq. Government Cotton planter, Dacca. 

Prinsep, Charles Robert, Esq. L. L. U., Standing Counsel, Supreme Court, 
Calcutta. 

Proby, F. Es^; Merchant, Dacca. 

Prosonoo Coomar Tagore, Baboo, Calcutia. 

•Quintin, William St. Qnintin, Esq. Civil service, Gyah. 

Radhakant Deb, Bahadoor, Rajah, Calcutta, (Vice President). 
Radhamadhub Banoorjee, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta. 

Raikes, Henry Thomas, Esq. Civil service, Midnapore. 

Rainey, W. H. S., Esq. Indigo planter, Kholna, Jeuore. 

Rajkissen* Mookerjee, Baboo, Landholder, Hoogly. 

Rajbullub Seal, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta. 

Rajmohun Roy, Chowdry, Baboo, Landholder, llungpore. 
Harochaud*Sing, Rajah, Berhampore. * 

Ramgopaul Gbose, Baboq, Merchant,'Calcutta, (Vice President.) 
Ramdhone Ghose, Baboo, Deputy Collector ‘lA-Purgunnahs, Calcutta. 
Ramanauth Tagore, Baboo, Dewan of the Union Bank, Calcutta. 

Rattray, Robert Haldane, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Ravenshaw, E. C., Esq. Civil service, Patna. 

Rayson, P., Esq. Indigo planter, Cossipore Factory, viA Patoolee. 

Reddie, Captain G. B., (29th N. I.) Sub-Assistant Commissary General, 
Neemuch. 

Rehling, W., Esq. Indigo planter, llungpore. 



Keid, J. Esq. Civil service, Gyah. 

Remfry, George, Esq. Merchant, CalctUla. 

Rennie, John, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta, 

Rich, Colonel R., (60tb Regiment N. 1.,) Loodianah. 

Richardson, t Robert, Esq. Civil service. 

RichardsiSn, C. R., Esq. Indigo planter, Kumptowl,"Tirhoot. 

Richards,*t J., Esq. Merchant. 

Richards, C. J., ^sq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Ridsdale, William, •Superintendent Bishop's College Press, Calcutta. 
Righy, Lieutenant U. Engineers, Cuttack. 

Roberts, J. W., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Robinson,* Francis Horsley, Esq. Civil service, Agra. 

Robinson, Captain Edrrard Innes, (7th Light Cavalry,} Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Robinson, S. H., )iac{. Indigo planter, Culna. 

Robison, Charles Knowles, Esq. Police Magistrate, Calcutta, (Vice Pre¬ 
sident.) 

Rogers, Captain E., I. N., Master Attendant, Calcutta. 

Rose, William Grant, Esq., Indigo planter, Ramnaghur Factory vid Merae. 
Ross,t A., Esq. Civil service. 

Rowe, Gilson, Esq. Indigo planter, Jessore. 

Royle.t John Forbes, Esq. M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S. Professor of 
Materia Medica, King’s College, London, (Honorary Member.) 
Rustomjee, Cowasjee, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Russell, C. D., Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Russell, Francis Whitworth, Esq. Civil service, Hooghly. 

Ryan, K. B., Esq. Taxing Officer, Supreme Court, Caleutia. 

Ryan,t Right Honorable Sir Edward, A. M., (Honorary Member.) 
Ryder, Edward Lisle, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Sage, R. P., Es^. Indigo planter, Katboolya Factory, Kishnaghur. 

Sagra, Don llamas De La, (Honorary Member,) Island of Cuba. 
Samuells,* Edward A., Esq. Civil service, Tirhbot. 

Sarkies, P. J., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Saunders, J. O. B., Esq. Indigo planter, Allyglmr. 

Savi, John Robert, Esq. Indigo planter, Sindooree, Jessore. 

Sawers, \., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Scott,t George, Esq. Merchant. 

Scott, Lieutenant Charles, Principal Assistant to the Commissioner of As¬ 
sam, {27th Regiment N. I.,) Tezpore, Assam. 

Scott, Keith Macalister, Esq. Medical service, Gowhatty, Assam. 
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Sconce, Archibald, Esq. Civil service, Chiltagong. 

Scaly, Cudbert 'I’hornhill, Esq. Civil service, Sylhet. 

SeppiugSit John M'., Esq. 

Seton, The Honorable Sir Henry Wilniot, A.M., Puisne Judge, Su¬ 
preme Court, Calcutta. 

Sharpe, The Reverend‘James, Chaplain, Benares. 

Shaw,+ Thomas Ambrose, Esq. Civil service. 

Shaw,t W. A., Esq. Indigo planter. 

Shaw, James Campbell, Esq. Indigo planter, Balheuh Factory, vid Buxar. 
Shawe, M., Esq. C*»i7 service, Bachergunge. 

Showers, Captain St. Geo. D., Superintendent of the Education of the 
Nawaub Naxim of Bengal, Berhampore. 

Sill,t Henry, Esq. Medical service. 

Sinclair, George, Esq. Sugar planter, Mallial Factory, vid CommercoUy. 
Skipwith, F. Esq. Civil^servke, Tipperah. 

Slecraan, Lieut. Col. William Henry, (1st Regiment N. 1.,) Agentlo Gover¬ 
nor General, Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, 

Small, James, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. , 

Smith, SamuehjEsq. Proprietor of the Ilurkam Newspaper, Calcutta. 
Smith, A. T., Esq. Deputy Collector, and Superintendent of the Sydpore 
Trust Estate, Jessore. 

Smith, George Henry, Esq. Civil service, (Cape of Good Hope.) 

Smith,! Francis Curwen, Esq. Ciml service. 

Smith, Robert, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Smith,! Adam F);eer, Esq. 'Merchant. 

Smith, Sydney George, Esq. Civil service, Bijnore. 

Speede, G. T. Frederick, Esq. Calcutta, (Free Member.) 

Spier,! William, Esq. Merchant, 

Spiers, Captain William, Merchant, Rangoon. 

Sreekissen Sing, Baboo, Calcutta. 

Sreekissen Mullick, Baboo, Calcutta. 

Stacy, Colonel Lewis Robert, C. B., (4{!d Regiment N. 1.,) Commanding 
at Futlehghur. *' , 

Stainforth, F., Esq. Civil service, Chiltagong. 

St^utfortb, Henry, Esq. Civil service, Sylhet. 

Staunton, M. S., Esq. Assistant Military Auditor General’s Office, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Steel, Major James, (2d European Regiment,) Agra. 

Steer, Charles, Esq. Civil service, Dinagepore. 

Stephenson,! R. M., Esq. 

Stevenson,*! William, Esq. Junior, M.D., Medical .service. 
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Stewart,* Captain William M., (22d Regiment N. I.,) Fort Adjutant, 
Chunar. 

Stewart,t Robert, Esq. Merchant. 

Stirling, Edward, Esq. Civil service. 

St. Ponr^ain, J. Esq. Indigo planter, Chundernaghur. 

Storm, William, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Storm, John, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Stopford, James Sydney, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Stowell, C. J., Esq. Merchant, Cahsutta. 

’Strickland, R. S. Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Strong. F. P., Esq. Medical service, Calcutta. 

Sturgis,t Henry P., Esq. American Consul, Manilla. 

Sturt, R. R. Esq. Civil service, Backergunge. 

Sutherland,! Colonel J. 

Sutherland, Patrick, Esq. Assistant Military Board Office, Calcutta. 
Suttoo Churn Ghosaul, Rajah, Calcutta. 

Syme,t Andrew, Esq. Merchant. 

Sninhoe, T. B., l^q. Attorney, Calcutta. 

Talib Ally Khan, Zemindar, Gya/i. 

Taylor, C. B., Esq. Palanutw. 

Thomason, The Honorable James, Lieulenant Governor of the N. W, 
Provinces, Agra. 

Thompson, R. Scott, Esq. Chemist, Calcutta. 

Thompson, J. V., Esq. M.D., F.L.S., Deputy Inspector Gfneral of Hospi¬ 
tals, Sydney. 

Thomson, R. M. M., Esq. M.D., Medical service, Calcutta. 

Thornton, John, Esq. Civil service, Agra. 

Thurburn, R. V., Esq. Indigo planter, Kishnaghur. 

Tiemroth,! C., Esq. 

Tiery, L., Esq. Indigo planter, Berhampore. 

Todd, Major E. b’Arcy, Artillery, pelhi. 

Todd,t James, Esq. ^ 

Tonnochy, Thomas, Esq. Deputy Collector, Bohmdshohur. 

Torrens, Robert, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Tremblehansen, W. C., Esq. Indigo planter, Shahabad. 

1 revor, Edward Tayler, Esq. CivU service, Cuttack. 

Trotter,! John, Esq. Civil service. 

Trotter, T. C., Esq. Civil service, Patna. 

Tncker, Charles, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Tucker, Henry Carre, Esq. Civil service, Goruckpore. 

Tulloh, C, R., Esq. Civil service,^ultehpore. 
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Turner,* Thomas Jacob, Esq. Civil service, Allahabad. 

Turner, George, Esq. Medical service, Mirza^ore. 

Turton.t Sir Thomas E. M., Bart. Barrister, Supreme Court. 

Tweedie.t John, Esq. Indigo planter. 

Twemlow, Major George, Nizam’s .4rmg, Ettichpore. 

Vetch, Captain Hamilton,*Pofitica? Assistant, Debroghur, Upper Assam. 

Waghorn, Thomas, Esq. Egypt, (Hor^targ Member.) 

Walker, Richard, Esq. Civil service, Calcutta. 

Wallace, A., Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Wallich, N., Esq. M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S., Superintendent of the H. C. 

Botanic Garden, Calcutta. 

Walters,*! Henry, Esq. Civ’d service. 

Warner,! Edward Lee, Esq. Civil service. 

Watson,! Major General Sir James, K.C.B. 

Watson,! John, Esq. Indigo planter. 

Watson,* Robert, Esq. Indigo planter, Calcutta. 

Watt, Robert, Esq. Itidigo planter. Tipper ah. 

Watts, H. C.| Esq. Collector of Assessment, Calcutta. 

Waugh, Captain A. S., Surveyor General of India, Allahabad. 

Wemyss, Captain James, (44th Regiment N. I.) Lucknow. 

Wight,* Robert, Esq. M.D., Madras Mescal service. Superintendent 
Government Cotton plantations, Coimbatore. 

Williams, Fleetwood, Eaq. CivU serviee, Budaon. 

Williams, Lieutenant W. H. (G7th N. I.) Sylhet. 

Willis, Joseph, Esq. Merchant, Calcutta. 

Wise, J. P. Esq. Indigo planter, Dacca. 

Wise, Thomas, Esq. Medical service, Calcutta. 

Woodcock, T. Parry, Esq. Civil service, Allahabad. 

Woodcock,! E. E. Esq. Civil service. 

Wood, George, Esq. Calcutta. 

Woellaston,! Henry A.f Esq. Merdmut. 

Woomeschunder Roy, Baboo, Landholder, Sanlipore. 

Wray, L., Esq. Calcutta. 

Wyatt, Thomas, Esq. Civil service, Rungpore. 

Wylie, Macleod, Esq. Barrister, Supreme Court, Calcutta. 

Young,* Thomas, Esq. Civil service, Backeryunge. 

Yule, J. W., Esq. Indigo planter, Tirhoot. 



Meteorological Register kept at the Surveyor General's Office Calcutta^ for the Month of October 1844. 
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Obserrecl at 9 H. 50 M. I Observeil at 1 p. m. i Observations Made at Sun set. 
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U’bservec: at 4 p. m. * i Observations Made at Sun set. 
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A Diary of Chinese Husbandry, from Observations made 
at Chusan in illustrated by drawings of the Im¬ 

plements of ^Agriculture. By Alexander Grant, Esq. 
Bengal Medical Service. 

“ And he gave it ibr bis opinion, that whoever could make two ears of corn, 
“ or two blades of grass to grow upon a spot of ground, where only one grew hefoie. 
“ would deserve hotter of maukind, and do more essential service to his uountry? 
“ than the whole raou,uf politicians put together.” 

April .— Week ending April, I84|3.—Rice fields being 

idoiighcd over, and rice beds for seed plants prepared. 
The.se beds undergo several ploughings, and after being 
flooded, and worked up into a state of mud by heavy three- 
pronged rakes, are made as level and smooth as a billiard 
table, the seed previously steeped in water, or water and 
urine, is now .thrown in by the hand, the sower distributing 
it thickly, but very equally. Exactly one inch of water is left 
on the surface, and small channels are made, so as to keep 
the water always at the same level; the ground is highly iiii; 
pregnated with the liquid manure, and the water which 
forms the only covering to the seeds, holds urine in solution. 

Large fields of mustard in bloom, anti the trefoil and 
lupine attaining their full devcKipment. Peas and beans 
m bloom, and barlev springing into car. 

s 
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\iUh .—Ploughs at work every where at the rice lieids, 
only one small bullock or buil'aloc is used, but although the 
soil is heavy, and very wet, the furrow turned up is clean, 
and fully as deep as that by European draught horses. The 
luiinures now in use are cow-dung, the coal black fleposit 
from canals, and the 'liqiiid composition in its fermented 
stale. In procuring the second of these, many boats may be 
seen on the canals, with two men in each ; the instrument em¬ 
ployed resembles a pair of antique snuflers, and is formed 
by attaching to the extremities of two long bamboos a cou- 
])le of scoops either of wood or iron, which may be opened 
or shut at pleasure by connecting the bamboos about their 
upper third. The fields to which the cow-dung and coal de¬ 
posit were applied had not been under green crop. Small 
patches of trefoil are being ploughed in,—the process is as 
follows ; The field is thoroughly ploughed, it iS next flooded, 
and thereaf^er harrowed with a heavy machine having two 
rows of horizontal and concave knifes fixed in the cross 
Vjarsof a substantial frame-work, and to add to the weight the 
bullock driver stands ujion the frame. This Jiarrow is drag¬ 
ged through the ficld in every direction until the roots and 
■stalks of the plants are efi'ectually cut up, and in a measure 
incorporated with the soil, in which they soon enter into new 
elements through the process of decomposition, accelerated 
by the heat and moisture. Mustard springing into seed, and 
the flowers of the lupine opened, that of the trefoil scarcely. 
Wheat, buck, barley, and bean in full ear, and a crop of 
green vegetables being housed.' The rice seed rising above 
water, and showing its green coat, other rice beds in course 
of preparation. Fields being reploughed across former 
ridges, and manured. Mustard in the full seed, and lupine 
being cut for ploughing in; the trefoil not yet complete. 
Dun oats on the slopes and summits of hills in a loose, poor 
and dry soil, the crop short, and altogether inferior, it is now 
in car. Beans and peas in the market. 
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30/A.—The rice in the seed beds about two inches higli, 
fields being turned over, and some trefoil cut, and harrowed 
in as already described. Teas, beans, ant? cherries in the 
market. Rice beds still being prepared. 

Maif, Ith .—This has been a very bufiy week, all bauds 
having been employed from dawn tijl long past sunset, cut¬ 
ting the trefoil and lupine, and harrowing it in; not more 
than one-third is left to enrich the soil in which it grows, the 
remaining two-thirds being carried to other fields, from some 
of which a crop of mustard has been only just removed. 
Considerable quantities of beans have also been ploughed in 
without removing the pods, as these have ground in a rich 
moist soil the stalks are high and the foliage abundant. The 
weather has been often close and sultry, and the tempera¬ 
ture equable ; decomposition has been petive, and the smell 
arising from'the decomposing vegetables is very strong; 
many of the fields show the carbonized matter floating on 
their surface. The transplanting of the rice has commenced ; 
the plants are about six inches in height, they are retnoveii 
from the seed beds in small bundles, and carried in baskets 
to the fields; these fields have been finely worked up, 
smoolbed and Hooded, after which the plants' arc set iii by 
the hand in rows about twelve inches apart. VVIu^at, buck¬ 
wheat, and bean becoming yellow in the ear, and the mus¬ 
tard pulled up and stocked to dry. Peas and l)eans bccom- 
iiijr too old for the table. 

27/A May ,—The two past weeks actively employed in 
ploughing and preparing fields, and jdanting rice ; djiiring 
the last few days a second plantation of rice ]>lants has been 
put in, previous to which the fields had been weeded, well 
irrigated, and the soil and water thoroughly stirred up. This 
process seems equivalent to the hoeing of other crops, and 
is performed by a flat square piece of wood set with short 
wooden teeth, and fixed to the end of a long piece of bam-, 
boo. The mustard seed has been dried, beaten out, and 
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winnowed, much bean and barley cut down, dried and beat¬ 
en out on the field, the straw stocked in preparation for 
slacking. Beads cut and dried for seed and domestic use. 
Indian corn raised in beds, and transplanted into ground 
from which mustard had been removed; this groiuul had 
been well ploughed, broken, and set up into beds h^ three¬ 
pronged rakes, and manured from the farm yartl. Green 
peas pass out entirely with this month, and are succeeded at 
our table by a tolerable good species of French bean. 

May :—The highest range of the thermometer has been 80", 
the lowest 48". The greatest range in 24 hours 1.5". Upon 
the whole the temperature and weather have been favorable 
to vegetation, with rain more than sullicicnt to keep tiie ca¬ 
nals filled, although not enough to supply the rice fields 
without drawing upgri the stock in the canals. 

June Hth .—The whole of the grain crop liks been nearly 
got in, the ^eed removed from the e:ir, and the straw stack¬ 
ed. The weather has been particularly favorable for these 
processes, but the farmers dread the long continued drought, 
as- it may endanger the rice crop, and it, requires their 
utmost exertions, by mesins of constant irrigation, to keep tlic 
soil under waier. In taking a survey of the vallies, hundreds 
of wooden chain pumps* may be seen thus employed, and 
each M'orked generally by only one hand—other labourers 
may be observed stirring uj) the soil with the water after 
the manner already described, which is said to have a ferti¬ 
lizing efl’ect, and may also retard evaporation. There is 
rising a fine crop of cucumbers'and melons in the sheltered 
faces of the hills, in light soil, having a warm southern expo¬ 
sure, and in the low grounds, planted in ridges, are extensive 
i^elds of brinjals, a vegetable in much favor. 

\Ath .—During the early part of this week, the whole 
native community became much alarmed at the prospects of 
the season; rice advanced considerably in price, and a 
• ri«te vi. hj; 3. 
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i'aminc seemed imjicnding. The canals were pumped dry, 
many of the fields bej^inning to crack, and the plants show¬ 
ing in some places a withered top. With tlie exception 'of 
a slight shower on the 1st instant, there had not been a 
drop of^raiu for a fortnight, and the wejither being particu¬ 
larly dry and hot, was consequently favorable to evajxn ation. 
On the evening of the 10th, there were some electrical phe¬ 
nomena observed, but followed only by a slight shower. 
Had it not been for the large supply of water in the canals, 
the rising crop must have long ere this time been comjdete- 
ly destroyed ; human exertion could not procure water j 
earnestly therefore did they apjieal to their Gods, and often 
have 1 seen the aged and experienced anxiously scanning 
the setting sun for the indications of the blessed shower. 
The morning of the 11th was calm, cl^se, and sultry, and 
towards evening there were thunder aijd lightning, accom¬ 
panied with heavy rain. For the three following days it 
rained almost continually; the canals were filled, and the air 
was for w'eeks afterwards loaded with moisture, so as ty 
aftect very strongly all articles of iron, leather or w.oollen; 
vegetation now made rapid strides, and the appearances of 
the failure which were so threatening, have at this time (:j5th 
June) completely passed away. 

July .—The whole of this month has been dry, clear wea¬ 
ther, and at times very sultry, the nights close and calm; 
particularly towards morning, with heavy dews, and forming 
altogether a .temperature equable and highly favorable to 
vegetation. Some rice and* vegetables were laid down at 
its early part upon spots of gVouud, from which wheat, bar¬ 
ley, and mustard had been removed. Many of those, gene¬ 
rally the youths of the family, have been employed to keep 
the rice fields under water, and others weeding them as it 
becomes necessary; the weeds are pulled up by the hand, 
thoroughly twisted, and buried at the roots of the plants; 
the labourer wades along in the mud often on his knees 
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having his face protected by a shield made of bamboo twigs; 
he will continue at this toilsome work from the earliest dawn 
until long past sunset, that is from five a. m, until about 
7 p. M. But the chief occupation has been the care of vege¬ 
tables and fruits,, which are in great abundance,all this 
month. The brinjals of good quality are very extensively cul¬ 
tivated, as are also cucumbers, pumpkins, and’several kinds 
of excellent melons. Indian corn in snfall patches is now in 
seed; also millet and another grjiin very similar to it, and 
used iti the distillation of spirits. Of fruits, we have apples, 
pears, peaches, plums, all indifferent; but the first the best. 
The Chinese do not take much pains to improve the quali¬ 
ties of their fruity, for which they have no great partiality, 
but choose rather to bestow their labour upon grain and 
vegetables, and of fhe latter, they consume immense quanti¬ 
ties. Lieutenant Colonel Warren, H. M.’s ,'18th Regiment, 
lias raised potatoes in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
barracks, they have turned out tolerably productive, are 
Kweet, but waxy. No doubt the loose dry soil on the sides 
of the hills (a disintegrated gneiss) would be more suitable 
.♦o their habitude, than the low dump ground in which they 
have been grown. 

August l.vt.—To-day, I have for the first time observed 
the sickle applied to the rice crop, a small bill hook is used, 
(see plate) and when a bundle, is cut, tbc reaper conveys it to 
a square tub enclosed on three sides by a mat screen; against 
the side bf this tub the grain is beaten out, and when it is 
suffisiently filled it is borne oft’ the field, it is water-tight, and 
having a round bottom, it can'be easily slid along the mud¬ 
dy flats. The straw is piled up in bundles, much after the 
manner of our sheaves, and when dry, it is carried to the 
farm yard, and stocked. The principal occupation of the 
farmer this month has been the reaping and thrashing the 
earlier rice crop, and weeding and irrigating such as will be 
late. In many f)f the field.s mighi be observed one-half of 
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the plants in seed, and being cut, while the other half, whose 
growth had been checked by the exclusion of light and air, 
become now exposed, and in their due season, arrive at m'a- 
turity. The manner in which the field is laid down, and 
the shoi;t reaping hook in use, makes the separation of the 
plants very easy. The vegetables .and fruits have been 
much the same as last month, with the addition of lettuce 
and large chillies. 

September .—A great deal of rain has fallen during this 
month, keeping the paddy fields under water without artifi¬ 
cial aid. On the morning of the lid, there was experi¬ 
enced one of those severe hurricanes not uncommon within 
the tropics, but rare in this Northern latitude. A great deal 
of damage was done to the houses of the farmers and to the 
crops, the filling of which has been some,what delayed. We 
now (li.'ith,) se6 fields of rice yellow in the ear ; this is the 
great body of the first crop. The second is green, and 
spreading well out, has been carefully weeded, and the 
soil thoroughly stirred up. Onions, lettuce and buck-whea>._ 
arc already springing up on ground from which a crop of 
grain has been just removed. 

Millet housed early this month, and the stalks arc being 
now collected for manure. 

30//*.—Rice still being cut, thrashed and hou.sed, and 
large patches of ground ploughed, set up in beds, and sown 
with wheat, mustard, and various kinds of vegetables. In 
the bazar, wc,have sweet potatoes, pears, chestnuts; walnuts, 
and limes. 

October .—Upon the 1st and 3nd instant, wc were 
visited by another hurricane, and the wliole country was 
laid under water. The crops were thrown down, trees root¬ 
ed up, houses unroofed, and many of them undermined. The 
weather, however, during the last 10 days, has been very 
fine, and on the water being drained off to its proper level,, 
it was found that the crops were not so much damaged a.- 
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had been apprehended, nevertheless it must materially alf'eci 
both the colour and weight of the grain. Old and young 
have been actively employed in reaping and thrashing, many 
of the fields are now undergoing ploughing in order to be 
sown with trefoil.. The process is simple, and combined. 
One manages a plough drawn by a single bullock, he is fol¬ 
lowed by three labourers with heavy four-pronged hoes, who 
raise the soil into ridges; a fourth follows levelling these 
ridges, and indenting them on the top with the back part of 
his hoe, and into these small holes, the seeds arc laid, previ¬ 
ously mixed up with mud from the bottom of canals. They 
are finally covered over with ashes and pulverized soil. 

An inferior sort of cotton on the plains is being now ga¬ 
thered ; on the loose dry soil on the sides of the hills are 
patches of a plant .having a white flower : this is the poly¬ 
gonum, or buck-wheat. ' 

Slst.—Towards the conclusion of this month all is activity 
and change, one crop being ready for the sickle, while an- 
other on the same ground is seen springing into existence. 
The second rice crop has filled out well on th,e rich low lands 
.and is now being cut, and thrashed out on the field. The 
plants are much more open in the light soils, and in the in¬ 
terstices of the uncut grain, trefoil has been already sown; a 
small hole is made with a rake, and the seed thrown in, and 
covered with a handful of ashes and pulverized soil; in this 
open, dry, and stimulating bed, germination is rapid ; and the 
plant in Us present state looks exactly like European clover. 
When it has attained some size, the earth is hoed up about 
it, and by this time its roots have become sufficiently strong to 
.penetrate the hard clay: this it could have ill dune in the 
first stage of its growth, hence perhaps one cause of the fai¬ 
lure of clover seed in stiff clays. In other places, may be 
seen turnips and wheat planted alternately on the same 
• piece of ground, the one arriving at maturity long before the 
other ha.s attained any considerable height; some patches of 
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buck-wlu;at in full blossom, others passing into seed; in the 
spaces between tlie full-grown plants a young crop is now 
springing up. There are also large fields of a small species of 
French bean, much used in the preparation of bean curd. 
In the interspaces of these, trefoil is being, sown. The land 
in thi.s double cropping seems supported solely by assiduous 
irrigation with* water and liquid manure, and the small allot¬ 
ment of vegetable ashes and* pulverized earth already refer¬ 
red to, in whic& the seeds are sown. The young plants arc 
also occasionally sprinkled over with the same preparation, 
and its stimulating effects are soon tdjservable in the deep 
green colour of the leaf. Fine beds of radishes on the slopes 
of the hills, on ground lately cleared up of cucumbers and 
millet. 

21s/ Novetnher .—During last week much of the low pad- 
tly ground has*l)een drained, ploughed, and collected by the 
heavy d-pronged hoe into beds, ami laid down in mustard ; 
the plants of wheat had been raised in forcing beds care¬ 
fully prepared for that particular purpose. Of each litth;.. 
farm, about one-<fourth is thus laid out in a crop of mitstard ; 
another fourth with trefoil, and the remaining two-fourths, 
in wheat, barley and beans, leaving only a very few fields 
uncultivated, and these are either under water or ploughed 
over and exposed to the keen frosts of winter. Nearly the 
last sheaf of the second rice crop has been housed, and old 
and young are now busily employed in getting up the sweet 
potatoe crop, ^nd cutting and tying up in bundles the species 
of bean already mentioned, and whiclu after being dried in 
the sun is afterwards used to prepare bean curd, a very favo¬ 
rite article of diet among the natives. The soy bean is alsc^ 
much cultivated here. On such patches as had been under 
cotton cultivation, the plants have been pulled up, and the 
ground sown with trefoil. The cotton is of inferior quality 
here, and less attention appears to be bestowed upon it than • 
in the other details of the farm. I think it prob-able, that the 
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foreign manufacture may eventually in a great measure su¬ 
persede the home growth, as much on account of the greater 
cheapness of the foreign grow’th, as by reason of a steadily 
increasing population dematiding an increased supply of 
grain. 

During tjie first half of this month the weather was par¬ 
ticularly mild, clear, and cool* but during the latter, there 
was much rain with fresh cold«northeriy winds, the thermo¬ 
meter being as low as 47°. 

1a< December .—The trefoil all sown, and much of it well 
advanced, being about four inches high, with a rich deep 
green-leaf, wheat and barley about the same size, looking 
fresh and filling well out. Ground for barley still being pre¬ 
pared and sown. These grains are not transplanted ; the 
ground is first well ploughed, then formed with the heavy 
hoe into beds about three feet wide, in whidh rows of small 
holes are Inadc with a stone dibble, at a distance of about 
one foot apart each way: a few grains of corn are thrown 
,in, and over this again, a handful of the ash and pulverized 
earth,, without which no seeds seem to be raised. In this open 
and dry bed germination is both quick and favourable. On 
the long sldpes of the hills much of the land from which 
sweet potatoes has been removed is being laid down in grain ; 
it is not ploughed but turned over with the hoe, and instead 
of planting the grain in a layer of ashes, it is more common 
to pour into the hole a small quantity of liquid manure ; the 
soil is yellow, deep, and open, and formed of disintegrated 
rock. About one-half of the s'weet potatoes lately taken up, 
have been cut into thin longitudinal slices and exposed upon 
.mats to the sun; when perfectly dry they are packed in 
gunny bags, and preserved for use. In appearance they are 
quite white, and have a sweet and mealy taste. As potatoe is 
the best preventative of scurvy, might not these be found ser- 
• viceable in long voyages, and even in the field when vegeta¬ 
bles are not to be procured ? Cabbages, turnips, radishes, 
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and a species of lettuce very plentiful. Observed in many 
places rotted straw, and placed on the surface of the soil 
between the rows of young plants, apparently'with the intCh- 
tion of affording them heat, and preventing evaporation. 
Fine beds of onions, the tubers of which,however, are very 
small. It may be observed of all Chinese vegetables, and is 
indeed in som^ degree perhaps dependent upon the 'ise of the 
liquid manure, that the leaf is most luxuriant, while the root, 
as in the carrot and turnip, is small, and has not the flavour 
of the European species. 

18<A December .—Crossed the island to-day from Tinghai 
to the opposite shore by a circuitous route, having rode about 
a distance of twenty-six miles through ^an alternation of 
beautiful cultivated vallies and bleak mountain passes. 
Many people employed on the sides of Jthe hills cutting the 
long grasses foV firewood, while others are busily engaged in 
plucking the leaves of the tallow tree (croton sebiferum.) The 
men ascend the trees by ladders, and with a sharp hook at¬ 
tached to a long bamboo, lop off the slender twigs from which, 
the seeds spring. The women and children (and tlijs is al¬ 
most the only out work I have seen these engaged in) pick, 
them up, tie them in small bundles, and rciViove them in 
baskets to the farm-yard; they are then either sold to the 
tallow chandler, or sent to be expressed at the manufacturers. 
Still sowing barley, chiefly in the low lands, also transplant¬ 
ing mustard plants from the beds into the fields; hoeing 
and setting up the earth about the wheat and ‘mustard, 
which are well sprung up; after eacli, of these hoeings the 
liquid manure is applied, and In addition to this, many fields 
present a thick layer of dung spread in the spaces between 
the plants, and this again is covered with a layer of earth 
taken from the furrows on each side of the bed, which are 
not more than three feet wide. 

31a-< December .—The weather during the last fortnight, 
has been more mild than is common at this season of the 
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year; but the winds have been occasionally sharp, and the 
evidences of winter are every where very apparent, particu¬ 
larly in the bletlk appearance of the hills, whose brown rank 
grass is being cut for fire-wood, conveyed to the farm-yard, 
and piled up in square stacks. Few labourers are ijqw to be 
observed in the fields, and those are chiefiy employed in hoe¬ 
ing about the mustard plants, laying cow’s and pig’s dung be¬ 
tween the rows, and covering it with earth from the furrows, 
as already noticed. This both shelters the plant, and 
affords it sustenance; after each hoeing they are also water¬ 
ed with the liquid manure much diluted, atid to such plants, 
whether of bean, barley, wheat, mustard or trefiuil, as look 
backward or withered, an additional quantity of wood ash is 
applied to the Ic.aves, and around the roots. There is still 
some ploughing in ^he wet clay soils, for the purpose of ex¬ 
posing them to the p.ir, which the Chinese are well aware 
has a fertilizing effect. At home people cleaning and pre¬ 
paring the rice may be every where seen, while the other 
Vicnibers of the families are repairing the tombs of their 
ancestors, thatching afresh the coffins of wqod that are ex¬ 
posed in the open air, and burning with some ceremony the 
old thatch, catting the grass over the graves, or building 
more or less expensive monuments of hewn stones to those 
who have lived long, and worthily, and died respected. 
Where the peasant has spent and ended his life of maidy 
toil, there he is buried, and around each hamlet may be ob¬ 
served the monuments, some of them very hvmble, but all 
very /ihaste, which have been dtedicated by grateful descen¬ 
dants to the successive cultivafors of the same piece of land 
through many successive ages ; hence springs one powerful 
cause of the cherished fondness of a Chinese to the place of 
his birth, and his unwillingness ever to forsake it. 

I,Wt January 1844.—A few people still engaged on the hills 
.and among the graves in cutting tin; lung grass an«l brush¬ 
wood so much needed as Hi e-wood, and the ash of which we 
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have bad so frequently to make mention of: others hoeing, 
and thinning the mustard plants, the young shoots of which 
are used as a vegetable. The wheat and birley have bfcen 
kept carefully weeded by the hoe, represented in plate IV. 
fig. 11., pnd this process presents sometlyng worthy of ob¬ 
servation. I have remarked, that tbp soil, which has been 
for sometime in immediate contact with the plant, is removed, 
and re{)1aced by that- between the rows, thus affording a sup¬ 
ply of earth undeprived of its fertilizing properties, and as it 
were diffusing equally over the field the degree of exhaus¬ 
tion occasioned by the rising crop. 

The nights and mornings have been cold, but the sun 
powerful during the day, and the progrep of vegetation is 
very marked, particularly in the rich leaf of the trefoil; many 
fields of this important crop which ha^ been sown late in 
the season, aftd more particularly on jinploughed ground, 
are just receiving a very fine sprinkling of ashes a[)plicd 
directly to the leaf. The turnips grown betwixt the rows of 
wheat and barley have been nearly all taken up for domes¬ 
tic use. Obsevved one or two fields manured from tlje farm¬ 
yard, and then ploughed over and exposed to the air. 

30/// January .—During the last fortnight the labours of 
the field have been much similar to those Just detailed. 
The whole of the rising crop of mustard, grain, and vegeta¬ 
bles has been well hoed, and between the rows of plants 
farm-yard manure laid down, and this again covered with 
earth taken from between the beds, to prevent evaporation. 
The liquid manure has also* been apylied in a very diluted 
form, and the appearance of the crops is now very promis¬ 
ing. A second application of the wood ash has been made 
to the leaf of the trefoil, and in quantity varying with its late 
or advanced appearance. There cannot be a doubt but the 
ash acts as a stimulant, for although the several sowings are 
often at very distant intervals, still the farmer manages sa 
well, that all arrive at maturity about the same time in spring. 
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The supply of fish during this month is most excellent. 
Soles, seer-fish, (equal to salmon,) rock cod, and mullet in 
great abundance. Oysters of good flavor, and other shell 
fish, as cockles, muscles, &c. Vegetables of the usual kinds; 
the best arc the large Shan-tung cabbages imported from 
that province. Pheasants, hog, deer, wild duck, duck and 
teal, very cheap. The mutton in high condition, averaging 
about one mace (three annas) per catty. A few woodcock 
have been shot on the island, but snipe are again scarce, 
and do not become plentiful until spring. The weather has 
been keen and frosty within the last few days with snow, and 
the canals are now frozen over. 

10/A February .—Thinning mustard fields, the young 
plants being sold in the bazaar as a vegetable. The plants 
along the sides of the foot-paths have been sprinkled with a 
saturated solution of soot; this is dotie with the view of ren¬ 
dering them unfit for edible purposes, wliich makes them less 
liable to be stolen by passers-by or eaten by cattle. Observ¬ 
ed a small patch of wheat which had also been thinned, and 
the thinnings transplanted. A few labourers-to be seen hoe¬ 
ing, but more are engaged either in applying the liquid man¬ 
ure, or in forming dung heaps. Observed on the corner of a 
field fifteen deep square pits dug out in the thick clay, and in 
the course of being filled up with manure of almost every des¬ 
cription ; those I could distinguish were pigs, dogs, human 
fteces, cows, bones, and other offal. These were all worked 
up with water, layer after layer, by means of ‘heavy rakes, 
into a homogenous mass, then packed well down, covered 
over by mats, and plastered with clay. 

Groups of villagers are to be met with in almost every 
valley, assembled together by a common interest, and all 
partaking equally in the labour and ex})ence of repairing 
the roads and bridges, and forming embankments. These 
are much required this year on account of the heavy damage 
occasioned by the late inundations and hurricanes. Many of 
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the people’s houses have remained up to this time with tlie 
walls unbuilt, and with only a temporary thatch covering to 
protect their inmates from the hard vicissitudes of most 
severe weather; the care of their fields had demanded 
every njoment of their time. • 

The preparations for the holidays are now commencing 
with great activity. 

February .—labours of the farmer, even those 
of the arlizan and shop-keeper, are for a period suspended, 
and the attention of the people is carried away to other 
duties than those requiring the sweat of the brow, but no 
less called for by the customs of the country, than impressed 
upon them by the laws of nature. Gyeat numbers now 
visit the temples for devotional purposes, while all present 
ofterings at home. In every house, and jn the meanest huts, 
may be obserVed a table well laid out with pork, fowl, fish, 
rice, salt, tea, sugar, oil, vegetables, and fruits, in fact with 
all that they consider the necessaries of life. These are the 
first fruits of the harvest, and with lights burning, gong;^ 
beating, and amidst the most humble ])rostrations of every 
member of the family, are they presented to the Giver of a'l 
gifts. The degree, order, and gravity with’wliieh 'tliis is 
done, does credit to their sense of decorum. Among the 
other relations of life enjoined upon the people at this time, 
is the payment of their debts; and so deeply is the character 
of individuals at stake in this matter, that every possible 
shift is madn to discharge their obligations. Thejt will even 
pawn their furniture and dfess, or bprrow money at .heavy 
interest, rather than incur the censure of the public voice. 
This is also the favorite season for entering the bonds of 
Hymen, and the gay processions with their rude music that 
accompany the bride to the house of her accepted suitor, 
are none of the least interesting spectacles of the period. 

I need scarce observe much of the visits of ceremony paid 
at this time; the feasts, and theatrical performances both 
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private and public; the more Immble representations of 
Punch and Judy, rope-dancers, jugglers, and other like gen¬ 
try, that are now let loose on the society by acknowledged 
privilege. Well have the people earned this brief relaxa¬ 
tion from long continued toil, and young and old, jrich and 
poor, all share in, and enjoy gaiety without care or reserva¬ 
tion. 

March .— Victoria, Hong-rKong. ' These notes have 
been rather abruptly terminated by my being ordered to Ilong- 
Kong with Her Majesty’s 55th regiment on the 17th ultimo. 

There is little however of practieal interest in the hus¬ 
bandry of this month, as far as I can recollect from ob¬ 
servation during the spring of ISIS and 1843, so that upon 
the whole the diary will be found to furnish nearly as much 
as can be derived from observation alone, but comes far 
short, I doubt not, o,f what could be ascertained by any one 
well conversant with the language of the people. 

The weather was cold and clear on the 1 st February, 
with ice on the canals; for the following week it was mild, 
with slight rain on 5th and 6th, and vegetation made some 
progress on the 11th, 12th, 13th and 14th. The thermome¬ 
ter stood at 34“, 29° and 26®, accompanied with piercing cold 
N. West winds. The change from this, into the mild, and 
often hot and sultry weather which prevailed during the lat¬ 
ter part of the month at Hong-Kong, made a strong and dis¬ 
agreeable impression on the feelings. 

April, 1844.—Whilst lately travelling over the island of 
Hong Kong, I observed several small patches of ground being 
prepared for rice; the process was similar to that already des¬ 
cribed, but I was sorry to see that women were employed in 
the fields, and in its most laborious duties wading knee-deep in 
the mud planting the rice seedlings, there is certainly some 
influence within the warm regions of the tropics that dero¬ 
gates from the manliness of the people. The story of the 
vain empress, who to improve her deformed feet resolved 
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to contract them, and to make this contraction a rule of beauty, 

at once occurred to me, and it now struck me for the first 

. 

time, that the good lady had more likely affected a spurious 
taste to save her sex from slavery, and that by inculcating 
the confinement of their feet, she had adopt'ed the only means 
of confining them to their proper duties, those of the do¬ 
mestic circle. The custom prevails universally in tht North, 
and 1 have never there seen *a woman at any laborious work 

in the fields. - 

Remarks .—The preceding notes place it beyond a doubt 
tliat the Chinc.se. even in this northern climate, and with 
a long bleak winter, during a greater part of which vegeta¬ 
tion is .suspended, can nevertheless procure from the soil 
one or two grain crops, besides two of vegetables. In the 
south three crops of grain are 1 believe ftot unusual. The 
ground is never fallow, still there is no evidence of its exhaus¬ 
tion after ages of continued cropping, and the rice that is 
raised presents as large and fine a grain as could be wi.shed. 

A knowledge of the practice which ensures such results,*, 
must indeed be iYiteresting; its leading feature are these ;— 

1. A soil retentive of moisture. 

2. A most abundant supply of water for irrigation.' 

3. The universal practice of drill, and dibble cultivation. 
1'. Repeated ploughing, hoeing, and stirring up the soil. 
ti. Attention to the weeding, and ventilation of the 

plants. 

G. The gfeen manure incorporated with the soif, where¬ 
by its due proportion of vegetable matter is kept up. 

7. The wood-ash mixed with earth in which the seeds 
are sown, and the same ash applied to the leaf of th<i 
plant. 

8. The direct and often daily application of the liquid 

manure according to the seeming necessities of the 
plant, and the soil. * 

Kach of these might form the subject of a separate paper; 

I shall however ilismiss thcin at nresent in a few words. The 
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bearing of all of them must be obvious, and their modus 
operandi is weU explained in the excellent work of Liebig, of 
whose doctrines they are indeed a strong confirmation, a con¬ 
firmation so extensive, practical, and yet unknown to him, 
that he may have* cause to be proud of it; it is sefdom that 
theory and j)ractice, science and experience, do thus accu¬ 
rately tally. 

'I'he universal practice of drill cultivation enables the la-. 

Drill luiuvatiou. bourer to keep the w’eeds under, and by his 
periodical visits to the fields he retains them clear at little 
labour, or cost. By this process also the seed is placetl 
in the ground under favourable circumstances for germi¬ 
nation, the ash ?ind pulverized earth in which the seeds 
are sown, form a light ojren vegetable soil in direct con¬ 
tact with the germ’ which it stimulates as well as nourishes, 
'i'lie ventilation of fields laid out in this manner is also 


perfect, not as may be daily observed in our heavy wheat 
fields, where the ground and roots never receive either 
‘light or air, although the wind is whistling over them. The 
sialks'of grain planted by the dibble are generally strong, 
“and resist the elements. By the same method two kinds of 
plants may be reared on the same piece of ground ; the one, 
generally vegetables, arriving at maturity long before the 
other has attained any great height. This is often dune a.s 
much to keej) the farm people employed as to preserve a 
continued supply of young vegetables, which with rice and a 
very scanty allowance of fish, form the diet of the labouring 
clashes. The Chinese seem j^lso to have some notion that a 
change of crop is beneficial, and not so e.xhausting to the 
isoil, but I am not well informed as to the principles that 
guide their cropping. 

The system of hand-weeding is here in full operation, and 
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the weeds are buried in the soil. The Chi¬ 
nese farmer knows well that when weeds are 


allowed to perfect their seed, the ground undergoes a com¬ 
parative scourging, hence the treroil and lupine arc plough- 
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«;d in as the flower begins to open, and the bean as the pod 
is forming. The soil is for the most part 

Soil anil canals. * * » 

(and particularly in the plains) higlily rcteii- 
tive of moisture, hence tanks are rare, and canals retain tin; 
water equally well, serve as a medium bf transport, and 
winfling amon^ the fields ailbrd gredter facilities for irri¬ 
gation. 

These imperishable veins *of wealth that cover tlie whole 
face of the land, are the noblest monuments of legislative 
wisdom, and of the nation’s industry and enterprise; while the 
glory of successful wars, and extended emj)ire, has ]>assed 
away and is forgotten, the memory of those who planned, 
and executed these less dazzling, but mare solid W'orks, is 
cherished, indeed almost adored, by a grateful posterity, 
b’amine has b^‘en almost banished froni the empire, or ils 
operations are become so partial, that the plenty of one dis¬ 
trict fully supplies the scarcity in another. Without such 
works how could China support a population whose great 
density has not been exaggerated, and where early inarriagi.*. 
is enjoined, a numerous family, viewed as the highest*gift of 
heaven, and where polygamy is sanctioned to all, and gene¬ 
rally prevails among the middle classes; these arc .symptoms of 
a healthy state of the empire, and present a strong contrast 
with modern Europe in its most palmy days, where prudence 
and necessity so often enjoin a cheerless celibacy. 

52d. The care of the Yellow river, to restrain it within due 
bounds, and to regulate the ^sluices, is one of the most im¬ 
portant trusts under (joverntnent. All other great riVers, 
and the grand canal are equally looked to by the State, but 
smaller streams and canals are regulated by the individual^ 
w'hose grounds benefit by them. At Chusan, for instance, 
where the small streams are apt to be dried up during occa¬ 
sional draughts, their waters,are prevented from wasting 
themselves in the sea by means of dams and sluices at their' 
mouths; the canals are thus always kept filled; however low 
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the stream, none of it is lost, and it is only on the occasion 
of a very unusually .prolonged dry season, as occurred in 
1840, that the rice crops become endangered. 

The grand canal and all others fed from the Yellow river, 
Yangtzekiang, thte Min, and other great streams, citn never 
be deficient in a supply of water, as their sources are uCver 
dried up. 

A glance at a good map will show how admirably this 
country is watered by nature and by art; its great rivers run- 
nine from west to east traverse the whole breadth of the 
country, water every province, and render the agriculturist 
almost independent of local rains. Intersecting these again, 
and fed by them, is the grand canal running nearly north and 
south, connecting both extremities of the empire, watering 
the intermediate country by innumerable channels that branch 
off from it,^ and affording a safe means of transport for a 
people who are unskilled in navigation, and whose ships are 
exceedingly rude, and can only make coasting voyages while 
•Ulie monsoon is favorable. 

Wotdd that some such great work as thife canal could be 
•accomplished in India. What consolidation of our empire, 
what increase of revenue, of population, and of human hap¬ 
piness ! Those fearful famines that carry off their tens of 
thousands, sweeping away whole communities, their stocks 
and their habitations, and rendering a once fertile region a 
very desert. The miseries of such awful visitations, the linger¬ 
ing deaths, the ruin of families, the loss to the* revenue, and 
the danger to the public health, exceed that of the most des¬ 
tructive wars; witness only the recent famine in the Guntoor 
district, where 160 thousand men, women and children with 
all their cattle perished of hunger and thirst. 

China is nearly exempted from such calamities.' 

The noblemen and gentlemen of England have formed rich 
‘ and powerful societies for the promotion of agricultural im¬ 
provement, the best means of enriching the soil, of improv- 
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ing tlie quality of the grain and the breed of stock, and by 
mechanical invention to diminish the expence of agricultural 
labour; these are undoubtedly high motives, and have done 
great good. China is behind in all such institutions, but 
her patcVnal Government are opposed to “any measures for 
diminishing agricultural labour, the ‘instruments of which 
are intended rather to direct than to abridge it, and on the 
principle that it is the duty of the Government to find 
employment and food for her industrious classes, she has 
given the labourer a deep interest in the soil by fixity of 
tenure. She inculcates, and indeed enforces (with that uni¬ 
ty of decision which is the best feature of her despotizing,) 
industry and prudence, and points out to* the farmer that if 
he repose in these virtues he will best secure his own indc- 
l)endence, and that degree of comfort which makes life 
worth possessing. I have never seen In this country that 
painful, and often mournful sight,—a flitting,—that parting 
from a hearth consecrated by old and kindly associations, 
and deep in the prejudices of a half civilized people. I’owei** 
ful ought to be the necessity or expediency that ciln justi¬ 
fy such a step, and hard must be the heart that can 
contemn these sacred feelings, or look on them with in¬ 
difference. 

The produce of Great Britain and Ireland, might, 1 think, 
be doubled, by following the Chinese system; but the 
example must be shown by the landed proprietor under 
whom the most prudent and intelligent of the people ought 
to be employed to show exajnple to fheir countrymen’; per¬ 
haps the system of model farms might best carry out these 
views. There would be necessarily,— 

'1st. A judicious system of small allotments under the eye 
of a responsible head. 

i2d. The prudent and intelligent among the poor to hold 
these at a small quit rent, conditional on their adopting thC 
drill cultivation. 
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rJd. The practice of irrigation ought to be encouraged, 
and stall feeding in preference to pasture, as they obtain in 
China. 

d'th. The careful storing up of the night soil and urine of 
cities and towns, 'which form the bulk of Chinese ‘manure, 
but in England run almost wholly to waste. 

5th. All wood-ash to be preserved, moors to be cut, and 
burned for the same purpose, and peat moss would in the 
Highlands of Scotland form an inexhaustible source for a 
supply of carbon, it might become indeed an important ar¬ 
ticle of export. Abundance of water, of carbon, and of the 
salts contained in urine, are, among the Chinese, the lead¬ 
ing nutriments of^vegetables. Tlie soil is not really richer 
than other favored spots of the globe, but it is made arti¬ 
ficially so by a gredt amount of labour, and by the careful 
storing up of the waste in the animal and vegetable kingdom 
(little attended to by other nations), and by never stinting 
the plant in its supply of watm-, of light, or of air, 

■* A Chinese farm is indeed a perfect picture of or«ler and 
neatm!ss, its like is no where else to be seen on a small 
Scale. The (picstion of how this arises, involves the history 
of ages, for nations like men are very often the children 
of circumstances. In the neighbouring Spanish (the Philip¬ 
pines) and Dutch settlements, with a climate and soil supe¬ 
rior to any parts of China, but one crop of rice is obtained, 
and few if any vegetables are cultivated. 

In July and August last I had an opportunity of examin¬ 
ing some of these islands, the paddy fields bore every 
evidence of neglect, and rank grass which had nearly per¬ 
fected its seeds coverc<l their surface. On questioning an 
intelligent Chinese emigrant as to the cause of the difference 
between the condition of fields here, and in his native coun¬ 
try, be replied “ that by one crop the jieople made sufficient 
to supply their wants, and that they were too lazy to work 
for more.” The destitute state of tin; poorer classes in Great 
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IJritain aiul Ireland, would imply that a strong necessity ex¬ 
ists for additional zeal in tlie prosecution of agricultural 
improvement, with greater encouragement to the practice 
of husbandry. In small allotments at home we too frc«iuent- 
ly obseiwe the soil exhausted, and the‘rising crop, being 
buried by luxuriant weeds, or sinking after drought, al¬ 
though a river lie but a few yards distant. The ag icultural 
class is the most robust and must patriotic of a nation, they 
owe this perhaps to their position, but they ought to be 
fostered, let us hope they are not being allowed to degene¬ 
rate. It has been observed by one ()f the best of men, and 
it accords with the experience of every age and every peo¬ 
ple, that a population is always more orderly and virtuous 
when scattered over a district than when congregated in 
masses. It is also less liable to be agitated by political 
spetndators, when allbrded the means of constant employ¬ 
ment and moderate subsistence, than if subject to the fluc¬ 
tuating condition of the manufacturing market so contingent 
on our foreign relations, and the progress of mechanic.-d 
science in other states. 


Kxi’lanation of the Plates. 

Plate /. 

/Vi/. I.--Hcapiii" hook. The edge is smooth, and liiiely tempered. 
It i.s used for a variety of purposes, as to cut brushwood and vegetable.s. 

/'Vf/. 2 .—Tile ploiigli. The fr.ame-work is wood, it comes to pieces, and 
tlie whole is so light, that at even-time the labourer carries it home 

over his shoulders. The share is made of cast iron : it has no coulter. 

» 

Plate II. 

The common harrow. The row of large perpendicular teeth are mijde 
of iron. The driver stands on the cross bar of the frame «, resting his 
arms and-breast on the bar h. The yoke which is made of wood, is 
seen at e. ' 

This harrow I have only seen used in paddy fields, which are always 
ploughed and harrowed, partially inundated. In dry soils the Chinese 
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do not use a harrow to break up the clods, they find the lieavv hoc do 
this much more effectually. 

Plate Ill. 

Ilcprcsents the heavy harrow for cutting up the green manure, and 
incorporating it with -Ihc soil. a. a. and h. b. the strong frainlS-u’ork. r. r. 
the rows of horizontal concave knives. 

Plate IV. 

Fig. 1.—A light shovel for scoopidg up the earth between the beds, 
and placing it between the rows of plants. 

Fig. 2.—The hoe most commonly used in weeding. 

Fig. 3.—The wooden rake for stirring up the water and mud between 
the rows of rice plants. 

Fig. 4. —The heavy four-pronged rake in general use for breaking up 
all stiff soils, after pkmghing; this rake is used to form the field into 
rigs or beds, in which the seedlings, whether of grain or vegetables, arc 
planted. . 

• Plaie V. 

t 

Represents the method of carrying heavy burthens of every descrip¬ 
tion. 'J'he pails «. «. are those used for conveying the liquid manure 
tp the field; they arc often furiiisiied with covers. 

Plate VI. 

V Fig. 1. — One. of the pair .of baskets used to convey farm-yard manure 
or earth to the fields. It is made of twigs of bamboo. 

/’«/. 2.—The shield worn over the face for protection while the la¬ 
bourer is on his knees weeding the rice fields. 

Fig. 3. —The wooden chain pump. This is the only means of raising 
water used on the Island of Chusan. For the modifications of this ma¬ 
chine. and for an account of others in use among the Chinese, vide 
Mr. Davies’s Work. * 

• ^ Plate III. 

Fig. 1.—A bamboo rake for dressing corn, and turning it over to 
dry. 

Fig. 2.—A heavy hoe for breaking very stiff clay soil, it very much 
resembles our mattock. 

Fig. 3.—A rice mill, a. is the hopper, h. the stone roller which traver¬ 
ses in the stone gutter c. The opening at d, is the outlet for the clean- 
e*d rice. e. is the yoke, it is drawn by a butlock. 
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Plate VJIJ. 

Represents another kind of grain mill, which is most commonly used 
to grind millet, a. is a stone roller which traverses in the gutter b. This 
machine is worked by a small bullock. 

Piute IX. 

A mill for making bean curd, also used ,at times to grind rice: it 
consists of two granite stones, the lower one, fixed to a heavy stool, 
has a groove round its upper margin, in the upper stone there is 
a hole at the top by which it is fed, close to this the handle is attached, 
it is worked by hand. 


On the Black-Dye Plant of the Shans ■ and on the Gutta 

Percha, or Gutta Tuban. By W. Griff,ith, Esq. F.L.S. 

The specimens of the plant, said to yield the above pro¬ 
duct, which were communicated to the Society by Mr. 
Landers, belong to the genus Diospyros df the natural family, 
Ebenaceas. 

This family, which forms not an unimportant part of the 
Indian Flora, is remarkable for the hardness and blackness 
of the wood,* bf which Ebony and Iron-wood are notable 
instances. It also appears to be remarkable for mi astringcn„ 
principlc,t (dependent in one species at least on the pre¬ 
sence of tannin,)! ^ which the extreme acerbity of the fruit 
of some before maturity is probably attributable. 

A few yield an edible fruit ;§ one is imported dried from 
China, and one is sold in the Calcutta market under the 
name of Mangosteen, to which exquisite fruit it docs not bear 
any resemblance in appearanep or taste. 

The fruit of the Gab, a well-known and valuable Indian 
tree, (D. Embryopteris,) yields a viscid juice used extensively 

*' Lindl. Introd. Nat. Ord. p. 227. Endl. Gen. PI. p. 742. Koyle. Ill. p. 
26I.Z 

f Voigt, Hort. Suburb. Calc, p 344-.^. No. 9. 14. Koyle Ill. p. 262. 

J Voigt, Hort. Suburb. Calc. p. 345. No. 14. 

§ Lipdl. Intr. 1. c. Kndl. Gen. PI. 1. c. Voigt, Hort. Suburb. Calc. p. 344-5 No;.. 
8.9.14.16. Koyle III. p 262. 
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for paying the botttnns of boats, and in Malabar, according 
to Rheede, for book-binding, both on account of its adhesive¬ 
ness and being obnoxious to worms.* An infusion is employed 
to steep fishing-nets in, to render them more durable.f 

I have not been able to find any notice of a dye produced by 
this family, but the character of astringency, wliich as I have 
said in one, at least, depends on the presence of tannin, will 
explain the capability of producitag a black dye. At the same 
time it throws a doubt upon the statement, that the dye is an 
independent one ; a doubt certainly indicated by the analysis 
of the manufactured dye-stuff by Dr. Mouat.J In connec¬ 
tion with this, however, the analysis of the black wood, so 
black in Ebony asito be proverbial, may deserve some notice. 

In a communication from Captain Warwick to Captain 
Maclcod, Piincipal* Assistant to the Commissioner, dated 
Nov. 12, 1843, received from Dr. McClelland, it is stated, 
that the black dye is called Mocloe or Maclue, which is also 
the name of the tree that produces it. This grows to a large 
fei/e; the heart-wood is jet black. 

The‘berries, which arc employed to produce the dye, are 
put into a ‘mortar and broken, then well mixed w’ith water: 
the solution has the appearance of dirty milk. It is now fit 
for use, and articles, such as silk, cotton, &c. arc dyed by 
dipping repeatedly until they become jet black. 

For making the cakes, in which state it was communicated 
to the Society, the water of the solution is strained off, the 
residuum pressed into the required shape, ail'd laid out to 
dry, when it becomeib black And very hard. It does not 
require to be put through a process like that employed in 
producing Indigo. 

The following is a character and description of the plant. 

* Voigt, Hort. Suburb. Calr. p. 345. No. 14. 

t Voigt, Hort. Suburb. Calc. p. 445. No. 14. 

! Journ. Agr. Hortic. Soc. % p. 20G* 
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D. mollis, (ii, sp.) ramulis pubcscciitibus, foliis ovatis 
utriiique acutiusculis vcl uvalibus, pagUia utraque pubc brcvi 
inolli tecta, calycc (fl. fajiii.) 4-sepalo, fructibiis solitariis axil- 
laribus breve pediccllatis globosis 8-locularibus coronatis siylis 
4 truiiccfti's pubcscentibus. 

Hau. —Min-out and Zemniie, Shan Country. Captain 
Warwick and Mr. Landers. 

Dkscr.*— A large tree.f Capt. Warwick.) A shrub or small tree. (Mr. 
Landers.) Branches about a span long, obtusely sjagular, with the leaves, 
peduncles and calyces (exteriorly) pubescent. Petioles t! lines long. 
Lamina of the leaf ovate or ovato-lanceolate, of the lower ones some¬ 
times elliptic or nearly round, shortly and obtusely cuspidate, slightly 
undulated, quite entire, soft to the touch from the pubescence of both 
-.urfaces; secondary veins slightly promiitcnt on both sides, spaces be¬ 
tween equally reticulated. 

Yiiuny fruit axillary, on short stout stalks, ascending or spreading, 
secund, ovate, surrounded at the base by the half-dcflcxcd -l-lobed 
calyx, (the lobes thick, coriaceous, rounded, concave underneath, som<; 
times almost condjaplicate,) the base a good deal thickened and articu 
lated with the pedicel; the apex surmounted by four, short, erect, 
truncate, pubescent styles. Celts 8, each containing ap immature pen¬ 
dulous seed. 

Jiipe fruit globose, of about the size of a largish cherry, somewhat 
depressed and umbilicate at the apex, smooth, surrounded at the base by 
the persistent calyx; epicarp thin, papery; pidp rather abundant, 
spongy-farinaceous, interspersed towards the cells with longitudinal 
fibres ; endocari^ membranous, very,fine, closely surrounding the seeds. 
Seeds solitary, (some abortive,) pendulous; shape variable,! concavo- 
convex, or bifacial interiorly convex extferiorly; legumcHl Irrowii, 
shining, membranous, easily separating. Albumen copious, cartilagi¬ 
nous, with a few veiny impressions on the surface. Embryo with a long, 
superior clavate radicle and lanceolate obtuse cotyledons about the 
length of the radicle, plicate and subcordatc at the base. 


* From specimens ol'lliv braiivhleU iii IruU preserved in salt and walei. 

t This depondb on the iiumbur uiatureii, «uni cou&c(|iicntly on lh<; •>! 

appruxiiuuUuii. 
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It belongs to the third subdivision of the third section Eudi- 
ospyroSj De Cand. Prodr. 8. p. 224, and appears to appro¬ 
ach D. montana* and sylvatica.f 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 

1. Branch, natural size. 

2. Young fruit, cut across. 

3. Ripe fruit. 

4. Seeds. 

5. Another, one of the flat faces. 

(i. Long section of albumen. 

7. Embryo. 

Figs. 5, G, 7, more or less magnilied. 


On the Gutta Percha, or Gutta Tuban. 

This substance of which an analysis was given by Dr. 
Mouat,;|; was stated by me,§ from exainination of a small 
brunch without flowers or fruit, communicated by the Rev. 
.Mr. White, Chaplain of Singapore, to be produced by a 
plant of the Natural Family Supotese, atul to have the charac¬ 
ters of the genus Chryeophyllum. 

The' leaves are alternate, rather distant, narrow lanceolate, 
attenuate at the base, caudato-cuspidatc at the apex; the 
under surface of a golden brown colour with indistinct dis¬ 
tant straight secondary veins. 

To extend our information regarding this article, I have the 
pleasure of submitting an analysis of the Guttd Percha, and 
of the'gum of the Sapota tree, (Achras Sapota,) procured from 
specimens in the Honorable Company’s Botanic Gardens. 
These analyses, which were made by Mr. Scott of the Hono¬ 
rable Company’s Dispensary, were communicated by Dr. 
M‘Clclland. 

* Koxb. Icon, a, t. 4‘J. • f itoxb. Icon. 'J, t. 48. 

$ Jouru. Agr. and Uort. Sue. ‘i. p. lUl. 

^ Calc. .lourn. Nat. Hist. 5, p. IIG, where by inadvertence the fruit is staled 
to be ^dible, instead of to produce a concrete edjble oil. 
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“The Gutta Pcrcha forwarded to the Medical Board, by 
Dr. Montgomerie from Singapore, is. one of those ueut,ral 
vegetable substances, of which a proximate analysis cannot be 
made. On a careful examination, I have found it to possess 
the following properties :— 

“ It is insoluble in water and in alcohol; soluble in vola¬ 
tile oils, and partially so in ether, from a solution of which 
it is precipitated by alcohol.* 

“ It melts when exposed to a temperature of 248“, and on 
cooling, remains in a semifluid adhesive state. When heated 
sufficiently in the open air it catches fire, burning with a 
strong yellow flame, and emitting much smoke. 

“ On distillation it furnishes a volatile oil, similar in all its 
properties to Caoutchouc. 

“ It is insoluble in petroleum an«l in nitric etlier. 

The Gutta Percha is in thin films, viiryiiig in, colour from 
a pale yellow to a pinkish tinge, and is destitute both of taste 
and smell. It is hard at a common temperature, but when 
immersed in boiling w'ater, it softens so much, as to be capa’- 
blc of being beaten into a mass, and formed into any shape 
required; this, however, must be done immediately, for the 
muss on cooling becomes hard and unyielding. 

“ When in a soft state, it can be stretched out into thin 
slips much beyond its usual length, but it does not recover 
its former bulk when the force is withdrawn. The slips are 
transparent and clastic. 

“ I feel no hesitation in pronouncing the Gutta Percha a 
species of Caoutchouc, posgessing unquestionably some of its 
principal properties, but it is a species which I believe has 
not been examined before.”—./. G. Scott. 

“ The juice of the Achras Sapota, was received in a con¬ 
crete state, the greater portion in rounded pieces, or tears of 
various sizes. 

“ It is slightly adhesive to the touch. When dried at a 
common temperature, it gradually hardens, entirely losing its 
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adhesiveness, and is easily broken. It is soluble in esscutiui 
oils, the solutign having a milky a 2 }pearance; insoluble in 
absolute alcohol and cold water ; immersed in boiling water it 
softens and becomes extremely glutinous. It burns in the 
open air with a bright smoky flame, and when liefated, it 
fuses and remains more or less viscid. It is entirely soluble 
in washed ether, from a solution of which it is precipitated 
by alcohol. 

“ The juice of the Sapota tree, (as well as the concrete juices 
of several plants containing Csioutchouc which I have analyzed 
lately,) differs from the Gutta Percha in its must important 
properly. The action of boiling water on all those I have ex¬ 
amined, softens tile mass, but it renders it at the same time 
so extremely adhesive, as to obviate the possibility of rolling 
it out, or forming it into any shape whatever. . The muss re¬ 
mains in thk} viscid state for sometime, when it hardens and 
becomes friable. The Gutta Percha, on the contrary, acquires 
no adhesiveness by the action of boiling water, and immedi¬ 
ately on exposure to a cooler temperature, it regains its origi¬ 
nal toughness and flexibility.”— J. G. Scott. 


The valuable properties of Sapotcae are many : it is known 
for producing much esteemed fruits,* good timber, useful 
gum, for affording a vegetable oil or butter, an ardent spirit 
and febrifuge medicine; the .flowers in addition arc used as 
an article of food. 

But the main characteristic,* aqd that with which we have 
most concern, is its milky juice. And although thus far the 
Gutta Percha tree agrees with the general character, yet 
its juice differs very remarkably by the absence of adhesive¬ 
ness, to which peculiarity indeed it owes its value. This 
jiromises to be considerable j ffor a vegetable product which 

* Liiidl. lulr. Nat. Ont. |i. 221'. Uoylc llluai. p. 263. Voigt, tlort. i^uburb. 
Calc., p. 310. 
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is softened by hot-water, while at the same time, it is capable 
of being monlded into any shape, that afterwards hardens, 
(in which state it is not acted on by a hot or moist climate,) 
so as to be preferred to horn for the handles of axes, is 
capable of extensive application. 


Report of Proceedings regarding the inspection of Lands 
best suited for the cultivation of Cotton in ttu; District of 
Dacca, By J. O. Price, Esq. 

(Communicated liy the Government of Bengal.) 

'/’<) the Uomrrary Secretary to the /tyriciiUnral and Jlorlkultural Society. 

Sir, —In continuation of iny letter. No. GIO, dated the 
IStli .Inly last, I am tlirccted to forward, for the Society’s 
use, a copy of Mr. Price’s reports up to the month of August 
last. I am, &c. 

C. Beadon, 

Uttder-Semtary to the Goot. ofISeugal. 
Port William, ICIk October, IS'ld. 


To F. J. Halliday, Esq. Secretary to the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment, General Department. 

Sir, —I have the honor to submit to you, for the informa¬ 
tion of the Honorable W. W. Bird, Governor-General of 
India, the mpnthly report of my proceedings for Uie month 
of June. 

.2nd. In the early part of this month, 1 received three 
packages of acclimated New Orleans cotton seed, imme¬ 
diately after which 1 proceeded to the district of Dumro'y, 
at which place I had sometime ago promised some ryotts 
a small quantity of the American seed as soon as it arrived 
here, and also to point out to them the manner in which 
they'should cultivate it, which promise 1 went there for the 
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purpose of fulfilling; from thence I returned to Dacca, after 
being detained for some days by high winds on the river 
Bunsec. 

3d. Some days after my return to Dacca, I had the ho¬ 
nor of .receiving your official letter of the Gth instant, after 
replying to which I again left this place and proceeded to 
Sonergong, to wliich place I went for the same purpose 
that I hail gone to Dumroy, a;Iso to examine some young 
cotton that a ryott had planted there early in the month of 
May; but having mixed it with a crop called teel, I am 
afraid it will not do much, although the seed vegetated 
well; this is their usual mode of farming, and I find the 
ryotts are very ha,vd to persuade that they would gain more 
by planting their cotton crop separate from their other 
crops, which I am quite convinced they would do. 

4th. I have much pleasure in informing you, that I do not 
anticipate tliat there will be any trouble in renting lands 
on the river Banar for the Government experimental cotton 
jCirm, and at a cheap rate. This is the only way land can 
be got in this district, as the lands in every part of it I 
have been,. are in the hands of Zemindars, and those to 
whom'the lands belong in the districts of Toke and Cappasia. 
are particularly favourable to the Government experiment, 
in which I have the honour of being employed. 

I remain, &c. 

Dacca, soi/i June, iSd'l. (Signed) J. O. Price. 

^ • 

Sib, —1 have the honor to submit to you for the informa- 
tion of the Honorable the Deputy Governor of Bengal, the 
monthly report of my proceedings for the month of July. 

‘ 2nd. Early in this month, I proceeded up the river Banar, 
for the purpose of inspecting the interior of the country on 
either side of that stream ; namely, that of Cappasia on the 
right side of the river, and that of Toke district on the left. 
This further examination of that di.strict of country strength- 
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ens much, my former opinion, that it is the most fa.vorable 
locality in this district for cotton cultivation, and particularly 
adapted for an experimental farm for several reasons ; m 
the first place any quantity of land required can be got witli 
very littlp trouble, and the variety of kindsa>f soil that can be 
obtained in the extent of a moderate-sized farm in that 
district, will afford an ample opportunity of planting at dif¬ 
ferent seasons of the year, <50 as to judge safely not only 
of the soil in this district best suited for the growth of the 
cotton plant, but also of the season of the year best suited 
for the cultivation of the cotton plant. 

,Sd. During the remainder of this month, I have been 
busily engaged exauiitiing the interior of Bowal Purgunnah, 
which the present high inundation has enabled me to do 
by water; this I was prevented from doing on my arrival 
in this district* the rivers having fallen .considerably before 
1 reached Dacca iti October last; but I have not seen any 
place so well suited for the Oovernment experiment in cotton 
cultivation as the districts of Toke and Capassia, , 

4th. In the early part of this month, 1 sent a box qf accli¬ 
mated New Orleans cottonseed to Tipperah to hpve it plant¬ 
ed on the hills. The natives there grow a conshlerablo>quan- 
tity of a coarse kind of Cupas, but I am in hopes, that a 
change of seed, as also that of cultivation, will improve the 
staple of the cotton of that district. I have also given seed 
to a number of persons who are anxious to try exotic cotton 
seed on their.lands, and as their attention will not*be taken 
up for a length of time with their indigo cultivation, I i^m in 
hopes they will give it a fair tVial. 

5th. I hope soon to have the honor of being authorized 
by Government to commence establishing the Government 
experimental cotton farm in this district, as it will take some 
time to erect huts for coolies, &c., and also to prepare the 
land for receiving the seed. I am, &c. 

(Sig-ned) J. O. Price. 

Dacca, Ui Avgust, 1844. " — 

Y 
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To J. Dunbar, Esq. Commissioner of the Dacca Division. 

Sib,— I have the honor to submit to you for the informa¬ 
tion of the Honorable the Deputy Governor of Bengal, the 
monthly report of my proceedings for the month of August. 

2nd. fhi the 4th in.stant, 1 visited the neighIxjiyhood of 
Foolbariah on the DuBasary, for the purpo.se oi‘ c.xamiuing a 
patch of cotton I have at that place, and which 1 mentioned 
in my report for the month of May had suftered very much 
from the gale on the 22d and 2yd of that month, but with 
additional care has ijuite recovered again, now bearing bowl.s 
for the second time. From thence I went to a village named 
Kariioparah, at which place a ryott has some cotton seed 
planted that 1 gave him, and from his having taken more 
care of it than any native that 1 have yet given seed to, 
i found it looking very healthy; 1 next went to the district 
of Dumroy, but the person to whom I had givers cotton seed 
there 1 found had left that neighbourhood ; from that place 
I returned to Dacca, where I remained until <). Dunbar, 
J'lsq. Commissioner of the Dacca Division left for Sylhet, 
ha\ iug been requested by him to remain in the vicinity of 
•Dacca for a short timp. 

yd.' On the 2()th instant, I again visited Foolbariah, and 
1 am happy in stating, that 1 found the plant grown from 
New Orleans seed bearing well, and some of the bowls al¬ 
ready open, a few bowls of which I pulled and send to you ; 
it has got a little bleached by being allowed to remain on 
the tree‘too long, and having got wet from rain, but the size 
of the bowl is good, pne of which I send you to judge of, 
and the fibre of which is good* aird strong ; but what 1 plant¬ 
ed of the Bourbon seed is running too much to wood, and 
I am afraid will require to be checked by pruning, being 
at present seven feet high without having yet blossomed. 

4th. 1 have much pleasure also in informing you, that some 
cotton seed I sent to Betal, which is situated on the Burum- 
pooter river, is likely to turn out well; it is now aboUt four 
fee,t high and in full blossom. 
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5th. Hoping that the farming implements, seed, 8iC. &c. 
may arrive in good time this season for October planting, 

I have the honor of remaining, &c. 

(Signed) J. O. Prici;. 

Dacca, \sl September, 

7ugat' lllantrt’d tfrompantoii. 

By L. Wray. 

irontiniicd from pane llii.! 

On Molcistscx, 

• 

The quality and value of the niolasse.s which drams from 
the curing vessels, very necessarily depend.s on the descri])- 
tion of sugar from which it is .separated, and the method!^ 
used in effecting that separation. If the sugar is.boileci 
at once from cane juice, and allowed to drain off Us molasses 
without any auxiliary aid, it is then w'hat maU he coiT<!etiy 
called, true molasses, and is decidedly the very best descrip¬ 
tion for the purposes of distillation; but when sewah, clay, 
or other moist substances have been applied to disengage it, 
a great portion of the already crystallized particles becomes 
dissolved, and also drains off’.* This may then be termed 
molasses syrup, as containing a large .quantity of the .crys¬ 
talline syrup, and each repetition of the process increases the 
richness of syrup, whilst the molasses in combination is very 
.small indeed. The quality of the molasses is altogether 
dependent on the state of the cane juice, from which the 
sugar is boiled, and in re-boiling the molasses, this is very 
particularly noticed. To re-l5oil molasses is very uncom-, 
mon ^n the West Indies, as the high price of their rum, 
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and th^ slight trouble distillation gives, perhaps more than 
counterbalances the greatest good to be expected from 
this second concentration. Circumstances may alter this 
in India, for instance, the greater cheapness of labour and 
fuel here, and the low price of East India spirit, in com¬ 
parison witli that of. the West Indies. In Jamaica, the 
young planter who could not make a gallon 'bf strong rum 
for every gallon of molasses supplied 'him, was considered 
unfit to have charge of a “ still-housewhilst with rich 
molasses and plenty of refuse from the boiling-house, from 
gallon to gallon of ruin, was very frequently the 
proportion. This handsome return, with the high rates 
obtainable for tips favorite rum in the markets, rendered 
it next to folly to attempt the expensive process of re¬ 
concentration with.its very doubtful results. In India, the 
general argument io very diflerent, and the legfli dilHcultics 
under which a distillery labours, and which I shall notice 
in its proper place, are strongly urged as an objection. 

Here then, the practice of re-boiling the molasses, is ge¬ 
neral, .although I will not say it is advisable; as far as 
.1 have witnessed, sufficient care is not taken to secure it 
against fermentation, which commences very early, and by 
which a very great portion of its crystallizable matter is des¬ 
troyed, the whole body much decomposed, and consequently 
deteriorated, whether intended for re-boiling or distillation. 
To prevent this fermentation is very easy, for whether the 
curing vessels used, are case.*., cones, nauds op casks, the re¬ 
ceptacles placed beneath thenf could have a slight muting 
with sulphur or vapour of sulphur, so as to preserve the 
molasses until they were removed to the boilers, or discharg¬ 
ed into the large molasses receiver, where a further applica¬ 
tion could be had recourse to, if found necessary. . 

By this method, molasses could be shipped from the Up- 
.per Provinces to Calcutta, and from thence to Europe, with¬ 
out undergoing any prejudicial change. 
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That molasses which drains from sugar, unassiate 4 by and 
unmixed with water, such as proceeds from clay, sewah and 
other applications used in curing, will kecj) a long tifne 
without fermenting, in comparison with that, so mixed, 
and therefore it is, that from sugar treated with sewah, 
molasses drains, which is often in a high state of fermentation 
lonji before it reaches even the molasses receiver. I have seen 

O 

it in the receiver frothing 1141, a foot or more, and this con¬ 
tinuing for days, whereas, nothing can be more easy than to 
arrest the process, or even to prevent it in the first instance ; 
but it is astonishing how indifferent and careless people are, 
even to their own interest, when the appliance, however sim¬ 
ple, is a little out of their common jog-trot practice. 

“ Oh ! it’s such trouble and bother, besides we can’t lose 
very much,” is an answer I once had, returned me; and 
although not lilways expressed, it is b;y far too general a 
feeling.- Every planter should bear in mind, that he has ac¬ 
tive, careful and economical competitors to struggle with, 
and that it behoves hwi to be cautious, prudent, and strictly 
economical; that every slight saving is a decided gain, and 
every well advised precaution, a safeguard and security. 

That which is often designated a trifling waste, generally 
j)r»»ves in the end a serious loss, and the case above-men¬ 
tioned forms no exception. One complains “ I have boiled 
my molasses, but have got a very poor return indeed, of 
dark coloured ‘ doomah."’* Another, “ It’s no use trying 
to make rum Jiere, I have used all my molasses and have ob¬ 
tained a spirit, but no more like rum than chalk is like 
cheese.” Yet they do not foV a moment consider, that they 
have themselves greatly to blame for such failures, as had 
they used common prudence, and the smallest exertion, 
their molasses would have escaped the injury effected on 
it by fermentation. 

In a curing house, I consider this care of the molasses, 
to be of much importance, especially, as I said before, in 

Inferior sugar obtained from molasses re boiled. 
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India, v^licre the nndasscs is bad and mixed with water, and 
other matters of an injurious tendency ; 1 have llierefore 
^iven it a prominent notice, and would press it on the atten¬ 
tion of my brother planters. 

For reboiling molasses, the wide, shallow, sheet.ifon pans 
used by the natives, answer the purpose very well, and are 
cheap, light, and boil quickly. 1 found that* the following 
mode of treatment produced better retirrns, and fairer sugar, 
than any other that I tried :— 

The molasses (presumed to be good) I first diluted very 
considerably with water, in which a small quantity of alum 
had been dissolved, then put it into the first pan or clarifier, 
and applied a gentle heat. As it became warm, I gradually 
introduced a lye made from stone lime, milk, and water, 
until, as the heat increased to a gentle simmer, a number of 
small flakes were seen in the liquor, which shortly became 
general throughout, and of a larger size. I then emptied 
the contents of the clarifier very gently into strainers placed 
one above the other, until the lowermost or finest (cloth),* 
delivered it into the concentrating pan ; whqrc, if nceexsary, 
SL little mote plain lijne water was added from time to time 
until 'the process was completed, and the skip struck. It 
was then received into a large gumlah and kept moved about 
until symptoms of granulation appeared, when it was trans¬ 
ferred to small shallow nauds, and left to itself until quite 
cold and granulated throughout, the plugs were then re¬ 
moved, afnd drainage allowed for the space of six or eight 
days, after which ligl)t claying,*two or three times repeated, 
brought it to its most perfect state. , 

Claying cannot be had recourse to with prudence under 
the time stated, as the grains take long to form in sufficient 
strength to resist the action of moisture ; nor must the clay 
be too wet, or great loss ensues to the very weak crystals; 
,as is well known to every native refiner. This inferior su¬ 
gar or “ doomah", is not by any means a productive itrticle 

* Thiff nitraiinii tiiko5 eonstt!»-riit.le time to compelotc. 
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for refining, and had always better be mixed with other.strong- 
grained sugars, and if possible, boiled in vacuo. It is a 
commoin practice with native sugar manufacturers up-country, 
to mix their whitened dooniah with their first quality sugar.s, 
and thug very much deteriorate their valu«. 

From this arises the anxiety of sugar dealers lo purchase 
their fine sugars as early in the season as possible before 
the manufacturers have time to reboil their molasses and 
effect the mixture. On a sugar estate in India, reboiling 
molasses may be carried on in a tiled shed adjoining the 
boiling or curing house, and the shallow pans can very 
well be hung over furnaces constructed with well-made kutcha 
bricks (sun-dried,) cemented with good (clay) mud. After 
this simple, but very general, furnace is perfectly dry, the 
fire applied to the pans burns the hricjis and mud-mortar 
perfectly hard*, and renders the whole, strong and lasting. 
The fuel and attendance together, with the lArger curing 
house required, would form the chief items of expence, and 
it remains to pri)ve by practical demonstration, whethcf 
reboiling one’s .molasses is more remunerating than convert¬ 
ing it into rum. This 1 shall now proceed to,argue from 
known results and my own experience, premising aJways, 
that the description under consideration, is that which i 
before particularized as pure molasses, or the first drainings 
from sugar boiled direct from cane juice, &c. &c. I will take 
an estate in !India, making say .500 tons of sugar, or Calcutta 
maunds lf},500, and giving 8,590 maunds of molasses, which 
being reboiled, yields at 15 per cent. 1,87.5 m.aunds of in/erior 
sugar or doomah, and 6,070 maunds inferior molasses, allow¬ 
ing for waste. The account would then be as follows :— 

1375 Calcutta maunds of inferior sugar or doomah, 

@ 5 Rs.. . Us. 6875 

6670 Ditto ditto of inferior molasses, @ 8 Ans. ... 3335^ 


Total, Rs. 10^210 
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This.I consider as fair an allowance, both in quantity and 
price for both, as can reasonably be hoped for, but from this 
sum we must consider that the manufacturing charges have 
to be deducted, whilst cost of extra erection may be placeti 
to block of concern. Against this, let us take the abqve-men- 
tioned 8,50() Calcutta inaunds of molasses to the distil house, 
where with the scummings from boiling-hotise and other 
refuse, a return of superior flavored ritm may be expected, 
at the rate oi five imperial gallons 20 per cent, over proof 
to every maund of molasses, or a total of 43,500 imperial 
gallons 30 per cent, over proof, valued at 8 Ans. Ks. 31,350. 
Having the advantage of the boiling-house stuff, and the 
molasses being pyre and fresh, this rum would naturally be 
far superior to the common Cast Indian rum at present made, 
and the price mentioned is therefore exceedingly low,* where¬ 
as the average return of 5 gallons per mautid,*'is groundeil 
not only on*my own ideas, but justified by the results during 
the last four years of a distillery in this country, conducted 
,by a West India planter of 35 years’ experience. 

1 know that the expence of establishing ,.a distillery and 
the heavy deposit to government, is what militates so much 
against it ill India; but when I enter on the subject of 
distillation, I shall treat more at large on the merits of the 
case. The next kind of molasses, is that, I have before called 
molasses syrup, as resulting from sugars treated with sewah, 
clay, &c. &c., and which although much mixed with water 
from these, yet abounds much more with crystalliitable syrup 
than.with molasses, pnd is couse(|uently richer and mure 
easily concentrated. It is no't advisable to mix this quality 
with the foregoing, but rather with the syrup obtained by 
the subsequent applications of clay, &c., and boil down into 
fine sugar, which with a little care it will always yield. 
The sugar from which these repeated drainings are sup¬ 
posed to come, I class as fine* clayed sugars fit for the home 
market; and of course the more perfect the canes are, the 

' It mi^ht be estimated, with ^reat sabdv at I rupee per gallou. 
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more rich will be the juice, and the less trouble will it give 
in curing. One magma of clay will answer with some quali¬ 
ties, whilst others may require two or three repetitions, and 
the syrup drainings will of course be in proportion. 

Many persons prefer shipping their molasses to England, 
and accoi'ding to quality the prices range, for Jamaica, from 
17 shillings tp 28 shillings per cwt.; for Bengal, from 12 
shillings to 18 shillings per cwt. Now with good molasses 
at 18 shillings per cwt., it is almost a query whether it is not 
just as well to ship as to reboil or distil, unless a larger 
proportion of doomah can be obtained, or tbe price of good 
East Indian rum attain to something like 3 shillings or 3s. Gd. 
per gallon, 20 over proof. The molasses shipped from 
India is usually of a very inferior quality to that of the West 
Indies, as the difference of price evidences; but were care to 
be taken by planters manufacturing their own produce, I 
see no reason why that difference should not cease to exist, 
and their shipments realize highly remunerative rates. As 
I before remarked, molasses may be preserved from fer¬ 
menting, by burning a few sulphur matches in the destin¬ 
ed receptacle, and on transferring it to casks for shipment, 
a further muting may be advisable, which would assqredly 
preserve it from all risk of fermentation taking )>lace during 
the passage home. To planters of small means, and new 
beginners, this method of disposing of their molasses offers 
many temptations, and in my opinion is more to be relied 
on than the pjesent system of rgboiling. 

In the West India Islands,4;his reboiling has recently enga- 
ge,d the very serious attention ir>f their Agricultural Societies, 
but I think I shall be able to shew as I proceed, that their 
present distressing situation, rather than the real merits of the 
suggestion, has induced them to entertain it; they are truly in 
the position of drowning men, an^ in their desperate efforts to 
maintain themselves, catch at straws and fantasies. Amongst^ 
the many useful suggestions whiqh they undoubtedly have al- 

z 
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ready supplied, (and will yet continue to bring forth, as their 
severe necessities sharpen their inventive faculties,) there can 
be little doubt-that some few errors of judgment wilLoccur, 
and tempting fallacies obtain a temporary advocacy; but 
like the subject of^present remark, sad experience will in the 
end prove the frailty of the reed on which they rest. 


CHAPTER IV. 

On the. Distillation of Rum in all its branches, colouring and 
imparting a good flavour, ^-c. ^c. ^c. 

It has been truly said that nothing is (ought to be) lost of 
the cane on a sugar estate, and when we notice its progress 
from the field through the mill, boiling and curing houses, 
until its juice is transformed into sugar, (by the aid of its own 
trash used* as fuel,) and its molasses, and every ^)article 
of refuse, in the distil-house, are collected, economized and 
converted into rum, leaving absolutely nothing, from which 
'anything can be extracted, or turned to ac.count; even to 
the making of manure for the next crop ; when we mark all 
this, we cannot but be struck with the singular value of this 
plant, and the excellent adaption of all the working details 
on an estate, in this, its double manufacture. 

Rut it is the still-house, where its very essentials arc 
Uternlly formed of the scum and refuse of the other manu¬ 
factory, .%nd which notwithstanding yields, at a.small cost, so 
rich a return, as on some estates, in the olden time, to have 
paid the expenses of the scasob, leaving the crop of sugar .as 
clear profit. 

■ It is very certain, that this could happen but seldom : but 
that it should happen at all, shews in an astonishing manner 
the great value of a distil-house to an estate: and it may 
readily be inferred that no West Indian Estate was without 
one. Amongst all the famous West Indian rums, th*at of 
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Jamaica always lias been, and still is, the most celebrat¬ 
ed, and consequently commands the very highest price in 
the markets of the world: yet few imagined the very grfeat 
difference that exists in the quality of Jamaica rums. One 
estate, with the same apparatus, advaptages and skilful 
management as its immediate neighbour, half a mile distant, 
makes quit& a different quality rum, perhaps better or 
worse, whilst the north and^outh sides of the island produce 
a spirit totally unlike; the former being infinitely superior. 
In India it is common to hear people express their surprise 
at their w'retched molasses spirit (which they call rum) not 
equalling the rum of the West Indies, whereas the idea is as 
absurd, as the expectation of effecting an impossibility can 
make it. Let us consider what are the materials used in a 
West India still-house, and compare them with that of the 
Last. First then w'e have the fine fresh skimmings of the 
cane liquor from the boilers, the sepm, and prei-ipitates from 
the clarifiers, and the rich, fresh and unadulterated molas¬ 
ses from the curing house, which after the first day's dis¬ 
tillation arc strengthened and enriched by the addition of 
the light, clear dunder (or redundar,*) which tlie still con¬ 
tributes in the form of wash, from which the spirit lias been 
extracted. 

'I'hese “ set up” in well ascertained proportions, with c?very 
advantage of a dry, warm, well appointed fermenting house 
and skilful'management, are tht common necessaries of a 
West India.Still-house. In Jndia, the common, fermented, 
sour, and trebly adulterated draining from doomak, or from 
date sugar, known by the ndme of molasses, forms the sole 
material in the first “ setting up,” which is afterwards some¬ 
what assisted by its own very inferior dunder. In some 
of the large sugar refineries conducted by Fluropeans, the 
treacle is-certainly of a better description, but bears not the 

• Spanish word, literally signifyvig, to redound, to contribute. 
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slightest similitude to pure molasses. In refineries working 
from cane stuff alone, much might also be gained from the 
refuse of the khar and goor, which would be available for 
still-house use, in setting up liquor, but I know of no refinery 
that does not use,date khar very extensively, and thereby 
much prejudice their Jreacle for distilling purposes. Kx- 
ccllcnt distillery men, old West India planters, are in the 
country, who have erected distilleries, ar.d done all that skill 
and good management can accomplish to improve the quality 
of the spirit, and have exceedingly improved it; but to these 
I may address those well known lines, in “ Lewis's" elegant 
translation:— 


» Aliis ! dt'ar Sirs, you fry in vain, 

Jinpossibilics to ^ain ; 

No bet* from Corsica’t> rank juice, 
l^ybljtan bouey can itrotluce." 

Nor can tiiesc gentlemen ever succeed with such materials 
in making other than a common “ treacle spirit,” which 
parties may call “ molasses spirit” if they please, but to 
dignify by the name of “ rum," is a wilful absjurdity. 

As sugar estates conducted by Europeans become more 
commo,n in the country, so may we expect to find an im¬ 
provement in this branch, and 1 do not think that any one 
embarking in a sugar cane cultivation should be in any way 
discouraged from adding a distillery to his works on the 
score of East Indian spirit obtaining bad and unremunera- 
tive prices ; for if my brother planters will only,consider the 
undeniable truth contained in the foregoing remarks, they 
must see, that it would be out of the question to apply those 
low prices to that superior description of spirit, which it 
wduld be in their power to make, and which might most 
justly be titled “ rum." 

Their’s would be the pure, unadulterated rich molasses 
with the boiler skimmings, and* otlu:r stuff, the same as used 
in the West, and if they did not make a good rum, it would be 
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their own fault, and not chargeable on lack of good material. 
Why then with every requisite should they not make good, 
strongs and well flavoured rum in the East Indies, and why 
should not such rum obtain a respectable price in the home 
market? . 

The home dealers are experienced men, and quick at 
detecting a superior article; they would assuredly no more 
let such improved flavour escape their notice, than they 
would refuse to pay an increased price for it; both are as 
reasonable as they are certain, and as certain as reasonable. 
In a very short space of time a name would be established, 
which would be another material advantage, and as the rum 
was permitted to attain age, and gain the additional excel¬ 
lence resulting therefrom, the rivalry betwixt East and West, 
would yet more nearly approximate. 

Estates are • now springing up in abundance in India, 
Penang,. Province Wellesley, Ceylgn and other adjacent 
places, whose proprietors or managers may And an inter¬ 
est in having a plain exposition of facts laid before them.^ 
ere they decide, on adding a distil-housc to their Estates, 
and I shall therefore enter on this enquiry with all brevity 
and conciseness. According to late accounts received, from 
the West Indies, I find that in the Agricultural reports 
there is an increase of 30 per cent, expected from their 
molasses, which is to be re-boiled, and all the sugar extract¬ 
ed previous to being sent into the distil-house, but whether 
this large prqj)orti()n can in (vacticc be realized,, is most 
doubtful, and it has yet to be proved how far such a, pro¬ 
ceeding would be y)rofltable. * 

A Jamaica estate making 500 tons of sugar, would give 
something like 40,000 gallons of pure molasses, or 40,000 gaf- 
lons of rum; which in the home market, would most probably 
fetch 4 shijlings a gallon, or 8,000/., from which manufac¬ 
turing charges, freight, &.C., would have to be deducted, say 
something considerably below 1,^00/. for all costs. 
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To re-boil these -I'D,000 gallons, even allowing for argu¬ 
ment sake, that 30 per cent. u)a.s obtained, the out-turn of 
inferior sugar' would be 12,000 gallons, or someth«ng like 
652 cwt. which at 26 shillings per cwt. in bond, would yield 
815^., leaving manufacturing charges, freight, &c. &c. to be 
deducted. To this 815/. gross, may be added the value of the 
inferior or second quality molasses, or treacle, which in quan¬ 
tity may be (allowing the low r^te of 5 per cent, for waste,) 
about 16,600 gallons for sale or distillation, and in value say 
equal to making 12,450 gallons inferior rum, which under 
the same circumstances, would fetch 2*. 0/i. a gallon,* or 
something like 1,606/. exclusive of manufacturing charges, 
freight, &c. &c. I will not add more to this comparative 
shewing, for it seems to me to carry, on the very face of it, 
a decided answer to the question of re-boiling in the West 
Indies. But many will say that 4.y. is a very ingh jirice, cal¬ 
culating as*I have done, but I can assure those persons, that 
I have often seen rum, of only a few months’ old, sell in 
Kingston, Jamaica, (by the puncheon) at from 4s. to Os. per 
gallon to the retailers, who on their own account, pay Go- 
venunent a sum of something like 30/. sterling per annumf 
for tUcir liceuse to sell. The tax on the manufacturer is very 
light for rum they sell in the island; the liceuse tax making 
up a large revenue. 

Sugar estates in India are supposed to have every requisite 
for making a W'ell-flavourcd rum, as well as their rivals of 
the West, and it rests then ,to consider how far the above 
remarks arc alike applicable. . 

In establishing a distillery Imre, application must be ma^e 
to the authorities for permission so to do, and this is usually 
granted, on the superintendent and proprietor entering into 
a joint bond to abide by certain rules and regulations, im¬ 
posed by the Board of Customs, and depositing the sum of 

* Perhaps 3 j. be lOnaiued. 

t This licence tax 1 slate on memory. 
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rupees 5,000 as security against infringement; besides tliis, 
the distillery is subject to the strictest surveillance of the 
Custom House Peons, two of whom are located on the pre¬ 
mises, and watch every drop of spirit that is delivered from 
the still. Periodical visits are also madp by the Darogah 
to inquire into the state of things, aijd enable him to make 
his report. Once a week his presence may be expected, 
and through liim orders are obtained, from the higher 
authorities, to .ship, or otherwise dispose of the spirit on the 
premises, as without this oflicial permit, not an tola can 
leave the distillery; nor is a less quantity than one thou¬ 
sand gallons allowed to pass at a time, and even that is 
scizable if found to be under proof. In and about Calcutta 
the salaries of these Custom House Peons arc defrayed by 
Government, the distiller having to provide them with a 
house only blit in the country the establishment has to find 
houses »for, and pay salaries to, nqt only the two peons at 
8 rupees each, but the Darogah also at 16 rupees per men¬ 
sem, making 32 rupees a month for being watched. Of 
course, sugar estates would have to submit to this latter ex¬ 
pense, if contemplating the maintenance of a distillery ; amj 
although a statement of these rules is strictly called for here, 
yet an enquiry into their wisdom, or the immaculate honesty 
of the subordinate officers employed, forms no part of my 
object in this work. 

The deposit of rupees 5,000 sounds very harshly on the 
imagination of an intending distiller; but when we consider 
that this sum may be in “ Campany's p^per" hearing inleresl, 
a.great portion of that feeling becomes reconcilable, espe¬ 
cially if the rate be high. 

These are the real legal disadvantages under which a 
distillery labours in India, to which may be added the fact, 
that the spirit, however bad it may be, cannot be re-distilled 
unless a requisition be sent in’ to that effect, and permission 
granted ; the deficiency is then allowed to credit. 
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With the foregoing brief remarks, I will now proceed to ex¬ 
plain the working details; and although I shall be happy if 
I can suggest anything useful to those engaged in distillation 
alone, yet my observations are more particularly directed 
to the guidance of planters in management of sugar estates, 
who have the means at their disposal of working on the 
whole of the usual material. 

The erection of the distillery is the primary object, and to 
combine every thing that is simple and economical with that 
which is most efficient and lasting, is wliat is demanded 
by the planter in the out-set. Years of experience and 
probable loss in his own proper person, will only bring him 
in the end to the same point at which he may at once arrive 
by availing himself of the well-tried experience of others. 
Grievous loss and lasting disgust have often been entailed 
by an exhibition of wilful obstinacy in this part'cular, and I 
would therdfore strongly urge the importance of commencing 
on a g(;neral princii)le and detailed arrangement, which can 
be justified by the successful practice of many years. 

By following this line of conduct, we may expect to do 
well of a surety, whilst speculative theorists succeed by 
chance; I therefore recommend to my brother planters no¬ 
thing but what has my own practical experience to con¬ 
firm it. The distil-house, as 1 before laid down, should be 
warm, light and dry. The fermenting vessels, cLiterns 
sunk in the ground, and the distilling apparatus, a common 
still and .double retorts. 1 may perhaps mention a simple 
though material addition to this latter; but as it does not 
alter the principle or general* arrangement, I will leave ,it 
until I advance a little deeper into my subject. 

‘ At the commencement of crop, the skimmings from the 
boilers and the precipitates, with the washings of the clari¬ 
fiers flow along the skimmipgs gutter* into the still-house, 
and arc received in the first vessel, termed the skimmings re- 


* Spc I’Vate i», in Vol. ii. 
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ceiver, (as shewn in Plate 2,) where it* accumulates until 
nearly full, when it is turned off into the next empty one 
the full one being allowed time to settle and clarify itself. 
When this is foupd to be perfected, it is drawn down into 
one of the fermenting cisterns, and the firsf molasses that can 
be obtained from the hogshead first potted, is immediately 
added to it, and preserves it, and the succeeding additions of 
skiinmings for some days (uptil sufiicient molasses has been 
realized, to commence setting up a few cisterns.) At the 
beginning of crop, (should no old dunder be on hand from 
last year,) the cisterns are cold, ami what is termed, out 
of season, and consequently take sometime in settling a fer¬ 
mentation, for which reason, it is a common practice to put a 
(juantity of cane trash into the empty cistern and set it on 
fire, whereby the cistern is slightly he;tted, whilst others 
[uvt hot-wator hi, to induce a more early fermentation.+ 

Old customs are sometimes very ijjell, and this, anent hot- 
water, is not a bad one, where the house is cold ; but the fact 
is, the cisterns are out of season, which is, their w'ood is not, 
so tainted as tq affect the new year’s licpior, and byng on 
a speedy fermentation. However, the second, setting np, 
lines away with this want, and the cisterns are then termed, 
seasoned for crop. A portion of dunder saved from the 
last crop, instead of being thrown away, materially assists 
in bringing on a fermentation, and at the same time adds 
much to the flavour of the rum. 

Crop commencing Monday .morning at 5 o’clock a. m. 
would have the boiling-houso at work by 7, and fire called to 
the boilers by 9 or 10 o’clock *a. m., and would consequently 
have next morning (with a powerful mill and two sets of 
boilers) .3 or 4 hogsheads or tons of new sugar to pot, whicfi 

* The mixture. 

t The hot are a ^^reat assistance in heating them> hut sumetimo.s 

filling' the cisterns with •jrecu lru.shfrom t^^c inili yarti is a j;ootl plan, as it speotiily 
beuius to sweet and steam, warming the cisterns thoroughly, they are then very 
slightly limed, aud filled with wash. 
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would in S4 hours have given a suilicicnt quantity of mo¬ 
lasses to preserve the skimmings sent into the stiil-liouse 
from spoiling. * 

But if the skimmings should betray symptoms of acidity 
previous to tlie cujring-house supplying any molasses, a little 
lime may safely be applied to arrest fermentation, or vapour 
of sulphur may perhaps be more advisable, as.being less in¬ 
jurious and more effective, besjdes it .will not require any 
molasses to be added. If an abundance of skimmings accu¬ 
mulates on you, take a few old puncheons or hogsheads, and 
draw it down into them, taking care to burn a few sul[)hur 
matches in them immediately before filling each cask, and 
their contents will thus he preserved until molasses sufficient 
has drained to commence setting up cisterns. This is the 
first step; viz. to preserve the first skimmings until molasses 
is ready to set up with. Immediately the supply of this lat¬ 
ter warrants draw down into the fermenting cistern,, direc/,* 
the ((uantity of skimmings your stock will afford, and add 
molasses and water according to a fixed per centage. Thus 
ihe first duty of a still-house superintendent is to discover 
what rate per cent, yields best in the house under his ma. 
nagement: this is done by setting up different marked cis¬ 
terns at different rates per cent, of sweets; viz. molasses 
and skimmings, and by keeping a memo, of their time, rates 
and return in spirit, to judge which affords ihe best return, 
in point of time, sweets and fuel consumed. This is easily 
ascertained, and when once settled by an experienced hand, 
continues perhaps for years on.the same standard. For in¬ 
stance, say on an estate, I found 10 per cent, molasses with 
20 per cent, skimmings answer best. I would expect to see 
an entry in “ distil-housc book,” to something like the effect 
shewn in the annexed account of weekly work done on an 
estate making .500 tons per annum. 

* If sul|>liur is used, the skimmings will rtijuirf to be slightly boated lt» got ri<l 
ol tbosuipbur. which would otherwisf* provcii* lormentalion. 
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I do not aim, in that weekly work, to shew more than what 
is likely, for circumstances may so much alter the whole ma¬ 
terial employed, as to call for a corresponding alterStion in 
the proportions. I estimate good average skimmings re¬ 
ceived in still-house to be in comparison to molasses as ten 
to one: one gallon of.molasses being about equal to ten gal¬ 
lons of good average skimmings. Porter and Fitzmaurice, 
estimate it sX five and six, and Raughlcy at eight to one : but 
I am persuaded that the average of a crop would more near¬ 
ly apjiroach ten, which I therefore take as my rule in “ set¬ 
ting up.” Immediately tiie skimmings receiver has had time 
to clarify its contents, the cock is turned, and the liquor runs 
oir quite clear aqd luke-warm (generally,) into the ferment¬ 
ing cistern; next the quantum of molasses is discharged from 
molasses receiver, also by gutter, then the clear dimdcr, and 
lastly the water, wh’ch should be soft and pure.' 

The cisterns being built square, as mentioned before, a 
measuring rod or staff, say eight feet long, two inches broad 
..and half an inch thick, should be provided, and the exact 
depth .of the cistern taken on it, and this marked off again 
.(if a lhousa.'id gallon .cistern) into ten deep lines denoting 
liundveds, artel betwixt these by lighter ones denoting tens, 
each line having in its centre a slight perforation to admit of 
a small nail being stuck in for a mark. In this manner 
tlrawing down your skimmings you place the nail at the 
second large line, and direct the stillerman to stop the cock 
as soon Us that quantity, viz.- !200 gallons, has- been deliver¬ 
ed ; then for the molfi.sses put another nail at the next deep 
line, which hundred gallons is given the same way ; next for 
dander, the bottom nail is moved up to the desired quantity, 
say .'500 gallons more, and lastly the remaining 200 gallons 
is filled up with water. By this method the European 
superintendent has only to- mark the different 'stages with 
, the nails, successively, for thb workman to understand per¬ 
fectly how much of each he is to give. 
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If the skimmings abound, and can therefore be afforded, 
,'>00 gallons will be desirable, with 00 gallons of molasses, 
400 gadons dunder, and 210 gallons water, in setting up a 
thousand gallon cistern, or tun. Some still-houses work 
best at 1.0. per cent, sweets, others at 12, whilst others, again 
range from 14 to 1.5 per cent., therefore as I said before, ex¬ 
perience must teach this: however, my own idea is, that for 
, India 12 per cent. m(»lasscs,*and 20 per cent, skimmings (or 
14' per cent, sweets in toto), is the best proportion a new 
beginner can commence on in practice; always bearing in 
mind that the first round of the still-house at the beginning 
of crop, re(|uires to be set rather lighter, as the cisterns are 
cold and out of season; but after that, the rate can be in¬ 
creased to the desired standard, and the house will soon 
exhibit its capabilities and requirement.^. Cleanliness in a 
still-house iS one of the chief necassariess for without that, an 
acid taint gets in, and ruins everything; then come anxiety 
and loss, every vessel must be emptied, scoured out and 
doubly white-limed, until the whole, from skimmings gutter 
to still, are thoioughly cleansed and the taint eradicated. 

A fresh start must be made, and all old dundvr re.jccted < 
in fact, it is a most annoying and vexatious occurrence,'which 
can only be chargeable to gross neglect and bad manage¬ 
ment. The gutter from boiling-house, should be washed 
thoroughly every night, and white-washed with lime water; 
the skimmings receivers, well washed and scrubbed every 
time they arc emptied, the cisterns also, with all taioveable 
gutters, pumps, &c. &c. Too much care cannot be taken, 
aitd this must also extend to the molasses and dunder one 
drop of rain or other water must not be suffered to mix 
with them, until they reach the fermenting cisterns, other¬ 
wise they are sure to be much injured. 

The quiSstion of dunder being conducive to the good 
flavour of rum, has often been discussed, and many olA 
authorities even say, that it injufes the flavour, though it in- 
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creases, the quantity of the spirit.* To this opinion I can¬ 
not subscribe, in fact I believe it to be totally incorrect, and 
opposed to every-day experience. In Trelawny anti other 
parishes on the north side of the island of Jamaica, the very 
finest flavoured rum is made, and although this.ipay and 
does arise from more than one cause, yet to my own certain 
knowledge, the planters there use a far larger'proportion of 
dander in setting up their wasb, that! is common on the 
south side. Having myself been a planter for some years on 
the south side, 1 afterwards was appointed to an estate on 
the north side, and renlember well how surprised I was at 
finding so much dander used in setting up wash, and how 
it, at first, shocked my ideas of still-house management; 
hut I quickly found that my former notion was quite er¬ 
roneous, and that if the dander was good and light, there 
was no necessity for using any water whatever in setting up 
a cistern. Water becomes necessary when the dknder is 
dark and heavy, otherwise the liquor will work too sluggish- 
.ly in the cisterns, and take too long a time to “ die." These 
distinctions are apparent to practical men at«first sight, and 
here it is indeed where practice avails, the entire absence of 
water,' or a greater or less requirement, is indicated at once 
by the state of the materials, and the manner in which they 
behave whilst undergoing fermentation. This will be better 
understood when I explain, that sometimes a_ cistern will 
work so slowly or heavily (as it is termed,) as to take two, 
three, four, five, and sometifnes even six weeks, before it 
becomes ready for the still; whereas from six to eight days 
is the usual, and proper time. * If set up at a high per 
c^ntage, ten days is not uncommon, and I think it not un¬ 
likely that the proportions I have named, as suitable , to 
East Indian estate’s-distilleries, may cause the cisterns to 
occupy that space of time. 


^ I’orter anft Bryan Edwards. 
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I do not intend that a planter shall confine himself to my 
per centage, but if inexperienced, try that first, and in a few 
days after first returns are shewn, experimentalise on a few 
different per centages from ten upwards. From what I have 
before said it will be seen, how imperative this trial is, and 
moreover how necessary it is to attend to it oneself, instead 

•I 

of trusting irresponsible and careless subordinates. 

The process of fermentation is one of the most singular 
instances of matter acting on matter, and by the aid of ele¬ 
mentary influence changing each its character, until the 
transformation, effected by the general operation, places it in a 
position to accomplish after a season, yet further transforma¬ 
tions, and thereby produce various new compounds. 

That fermentation which takes })lace hi a distillery, exhi¬ 
bits in a remarkable manner the mctamorjihosis that its vari¬ 
ous components undergo. 1 have it not in my power at 
present to furnish a correct analysis of good avorage wash ; 
but in the scum and precipitates from clarifiers, skimmings 
from boilers and dtinder, we have a number of bodies com- 

t* 

bined, whose peculiar action on each other, during the pro-’ 
cess of fermentation, is of a most interesting character. 

From the resinous aromatic gum, resident in the ripd of 
the cane,* the well known flavour of rum is generally under¬ 
stood to proceed : but this is very diflerent when a spirit is 
manufactured from molasses alone, for then, although no 
trace can be' discovered of this distinguishing aroma, yet a 
very plentiful impregnation of, an empyreumatic ciil is dis¬ 
agreeably perceptible. Thi§ is accounted for by the perni¬ 
cious transformation effectjjd on the resinous gum contained 
by the intense heat of the boilers, during its passage through 
them. In the skimmings this action has been but exceed¬ 
ingly partial in consequence of the comparatively very slight 
degree of l^eat it has been subject to. 

■* 

* Volatile oil contained iu plants is irhanged into resin by the absorption o^ 
oxygen. (SecJLeibig.) 
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Besides this essential oil of the cane, we have reason 
to believe, that a further accession is gained during the 
process of fermentation, from small ])ieces of the /jellular 
tissue in the wash generating an essentia,! oil as its decom¬ 
position takes place.* I have myself no doubt that such is 
the caige, and a few simple reasons for my belief may suffice; 
for instance, in making rum with a very rich perfume of 
pine-apple, it is cfnly necessary that we put the bare rind of 
the fruit into the fermenting cistern, and let it remain there 
until the process is completed : this is only that the rind 
in which the essential oi) resides, shall as it decomposes im¬ 
part to the wash its peculiar flavour, which it then does, 
abundantly and freely. This fermented wash, so impreg¬ 
nated, yields on distillation what is generally called “ Piue- 
apple rum” 

Peach rum again, is made by placing the sking and kernels 
of the fruity with the blossoms, into the fermenting \rash, by 
which the essential oil is separated and becomes incorporated 
with the wash, by which its characteristic perfume is secured 
to the distilled spirit. Indeed this change of flavour may 
always be influenced at pleasure, and a good distiller knows 
well linw to Improve his croj) in this manner, so as to com¬ 
mand a very superior rate in the market, without having 
recourse to the various deleterious compounds which are 
used by less able, but more dishonest operators. In making 
use of the essential oil of foreign auxiliaries, ‘it should be 
bt)rne in, mind, that the flavpur is very fleeting, and in no 
way to be relied on, whereas, that obtained from its own 
plant, the cane, is its natural jiroma, and not so readily 
volatilized; therefore it is in my opinion, a good i)lan to 
have a small quantity of the cellular tissue of the cane 
thrown into each cistern set up. 

In some canes this resinous gum (and essential oil gene¬ 
rated on fermentation) more particularly abounds, and has a 

* 

* Sec pcibeg atij Uro. 
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very pernicious effect on the sugar and rum made therefrom, 
tile latter in such case must be peculiarly treated, as 1 will 
shew in its place. 

When the cistern is set up in proper proportions, the 
wash igust be well stirred up and left ‘to ferment,, taking 
care to skim off all the scum and dirt that rises during the 
process until* in about eight or ten days the liquor will be 
fit to distil. It is then pumped into the still ami the two 
retorts allowed a few gallons of low-wines; fire is placed, 
the still boils and the steam passing into the first retort, 
heats its contents, and then proceeds in like manner to the 
next or second retort, which, when fully heated, rises the 
spirit vapour through the escape pipe, whjcli is joined to the 
worm in the condensing tank, and by it is conducted into 
the distil-house can-pit, where it is received into cans hold¬ 
ing a fixedr nieasure, (generally 5 gallons,) and transferred 
to the*rum butts. The strength, of the spirit ensuing, is 
tested either with the hydrometer, or the common proof 
bubbles (or beads), and as soon as it becomes too weak for 
the rum required to be shipped, it is then thrown into the 
low-wines’*butt, until no more strength is perceptible in the 
running. , * , ' 

The quantity of low-wines obtained in this manner from a 
still with double retorts is very seldom more than sufficient 
to charge the retorts with next time; for instance, a still of 
1000 gallons, and two retorts of about 80 and 70 gallons each, 
on the commencement of crop‘would require say 10 gallons 
of water* in the larger and ?• gallons in,the smaller retort, and 
the still loaded with wash^ the return from which, the first 
running, would perhaps be, say 100 gallons of rum 30 per 
cent, over-proof, and from 70 to 80 gallons of good low- 
wines. The second charging of the retorts would then be 
of low-wines, about 40 galls, into the larger and 30 into the 
smaller, and the still with was*!!, the return from which woulcj 

** WatAT is merely put in, as no low^wiiies are supposed to be on hand. 
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be most probably 120 or 130 gallons same proof as before, 
and continue thus (according to the strength of the wash) 
constantly. 

It is a bad plan to put too much low-wines into the retorts, 
as it is liable to blpw over the helm, or if it does not do so, 
it may materially injur 9 the flavour of the rum in another 
manner ; viz. by imparting to it a strong taste of low-wines, 
or more correctly speaking, an empyreumatic odour. The 
proi)ortion therefore may more advantageously be taken 
perhaps at 35 gallons for the one, and 25 for the other; 
besides by this, only 60 gallons of low-wines will be required 
(or 12 cans) to be taken off, after the rum is finished, conse¬ 
quently the low-wines will be very superior, and will in the 
next running produce better flavoured rum. To understand 
this, it must be explained, that as the low-wines run ofl) each 
succeeding can is weaker, and more abounding dn this em- 
pyreumatic ’oil, than thp preceding one, and as it comes 
towards the end, the last can or two (though containing 
some little strength) are of such very bad quality, as to in¬ 
jure very much the flavour of the foregoing cans, and can 
therefore be,well dispensed with.* 

i have seen* a still-house book-keeper working with such 
apparatus, improve on this plan, by placing wet ‘cloths or 
swabs on the top of his second or smaller retort, and every 
now and then dashing them with cold water from the receiver, 
especially towards the middle of the rum running, when the 
spirit was. getting weak, also with the low-wine§. 1 consider 
it a ve,ry good plan, and one that might well be followed up, 
and better regulated, in the ap[fiication of water to the secoqd 
retort. In addition to the still and double retorts, a great im¬ 
provement may be made by having a “ charging condenser,” 
otherwise called a “ wash heater,” attached. This should be 
placed betw'ixt the 2d retort and the condensing (water) cistern, 

* Some people throw salt into the liquor about to bo distilled, to improve the 
spirit. 
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and is nothing more than a long cylindrical vessel (^either of 
copper or wood), which is three parts filled with wash, and 
through which the pipe from 2nd retort passes, on its way 
to the condensing cistern. The heat of the spirit vapour 
passing through this pipe, heats the yash in the “ charger,” 
and brings it, by the time the still is run oft', to the-boiling 
point; when the still being discharged and retorts reloaded, 
the heated wash is drawn down into the still, and die work 
proceeds. The charger is again loaded, and as the spirit 
distils over, and passes into the still-house, so does the wash 
again become heated, and arrives at the boiling point, by 
the time the still requires re-charging. Care must be taken 
that the wash in the charger does not become too much 
heated, or the vessel will burst, if not provided with an 
escape pipe: this latter is common in the West Indies, and 
is usually eorlducted through the condensing cistern into 
the still-house, where it delivers the,spirit it has (Tistilled over. 
But perhaps it will be found sufficient to bring the wash in 
the charger to the boiling point, and no further, so that 
when the still require.* re-charging, the boiling li{|uor,i.s trans¬ 
ferred irttd it, in all its strength. 

To compass this, it is only requisite to tletennwic the 
length of pipe which is to traverse the charger, and so regu¬ 
late it| that the contents may just arrive at the boiling point 
as it is required. Never mind if it is even a ilegree below 
that, as it will be safer and make very little actual dift'ereine 
in time, &c. . 

This is very easily done,-and it will be ap])arent, tjiat by 
tljis system of wash-heatiHg, "Vnuch time and fuel are saved ; 
and a still with double retorts which runs three times a day, 
with this improvement may run off five or six charges in hie 
same time, and with much the same fuel. The charger should, 
as I stated*above, be only three .parts full to allow for expan¬ 
sion, and prevent accidents; *although the escape pipe and 
loadbd valve would always ensure safety, and at the same 
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time prevent the loss of any spirit vapour. A good stout 
cask, holding as much* as would fill the still, and one- 
third more, (if "unprovided with an escape pipe,) is sJ.1 that 
is necessary ; but if any apprehensions should exist, then let 
the cask be large qnoi^h to hold only 50 gallons more than 
the still, and in centre, place a copper pipe, (three inches in 
diameter,) which carry .up at least five feet perpendicularly, 
and tlien downwards (two inches, diameter,) through the con¬ 
densing tank, into still-house, so that if any spirit distils over, 
it will be received in the can pit. In hanging the still over 
its furnace, a distance of. 20 inches, between bars and still 
bottom, should be allowed, if coal, be used, or 80 inches if 
wood: the heated air and smoke from the furnace instead of 
going up the chimney direct, are conducted by a flue all 
round (the side of) the still, so as to give the still the bene¬ 
fit of all the heat ]>ossible. • . 

A thousa^id gallon still and two retorts, well hu,‘ig and 
furnished with a “ Chargerf should run off six charges a 
day, making (with wash at 12 per cent.) say about 700 gal- 
ions of rum 80 per cent, over proof, in tha.t time, cost of 
such apparatus may be estimated as follows : 

New copper still and worm very best workman¬ 
ship, . ... ... ... ... ... K.S. 4000 

Two wooden retorts (white pine) with cop[)er 
pipes a5ou<, . . ... ... ... ... „ 200 

Wooden charger with flanges and escape pipe 


Whole apjlaratus Total,... „ 4560 

W'hen all the strength of the wash has been distilled over, 
the fire damped, the steam plugs, or cocks of retorts are 
withdrawn or opened, and then the “ MaH-door'',..o{ still is 
taken off, and the spent wash •(now called dunder) is drawn 
down into the dunder recfiver: taking care to stir it up'well 
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before it leaves the still, otherwise a great deal of dirt will 
be left at the bottom. The retorts are emptied of tlieir con¬ 
tents, (now called lees) by turning the cocks, at bottom; 
which lees, are carefully conveyed off' by a small gutter, as 
they are very corrosive, and cannot be made use of again. 
All this being effected, the stiff and retorts are reloaded, 
and the operation continues over a^id over again. The 
dunder from still is, .as I before said, drawn down into dan¬ 
der cisterns, situate below the level of the still, and after 
becoming partially cool, and settled, is pumped up into 
other receivers immediately above, them, and there remain 
to cool perfectly, and clarify, until required in still-house for 
setting up w'ash anew. These dander receivers are, always, 
to be under shelter, and by erecting them as described, (the 
upper exactly above the lower), one small shed will answer 
for both sests.i Sometimes more dunder collects than can 

i 

be contained in the dunder receivers, and it is then com¬ 
mon to draw down a quantitjsof it, into any empty ferment¬ 
ing cistern in still house, until it is wanted to set up with. 
This more particularly happens when the dunder is of a 
fine, rich quality, and should there be a few empty cisterns 
available, it is divided amongst them, giving each first as 
much as will suffice to set up that cistern ‘as sodn as the 
other materials arc ready. 

Plenty of good light dunder should always be kept on 
hand, for vei-y often, from a variety of circumstances, heavy, 
thick and bad dunder may rej^ult from still, which must be 
all thrown away, and not allowed to come into use again, 
oq which occasions the gpod dunder that has been careful¬ 
ly husbanded, comes into service. It was a common prac¬ 
tice of my ow’n, and many other West India planters,'^to 
fill up ail cisterns, one by one, towards the end of crop, by 
which plap the» cisterns were kept in season, and jn-evented 
from leaking, whilst the old dunder came in admirably at the 
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commencing of the next crop, for the first round of the 
house. Using old dander in this manner is perfectly safe 
and altogether advisable, but care must be taken »not to 
give too large a quantity of it to each cistern, or the fer¬ 
mentation will be l^eavy and long in working off: therefore in 
a thousand gallon cistern, at starting, the proportion may be, 
molasses 60 gallons, shimmings 400 galls, dander (old) 240 
gallons and water 300 gallons .which will work light, and 
quickly. As soon as new dander can be had, throw away 
all the old stuff, as the cisterns containing it come into re¬ 
quisition. 

When the still boils, the loud rumbling of the retorts 
gives intimation of the fact, and warns the stillcrmen to pre¬ 
pare for the spirit in the can pit: the fire, if burning strong¬ 
ly, is slightly checked, clean cans are placed in readiness, 
(one being under tl^ie pipe,) and the superintendent stands 
by with his'proof bubbles, ready to test the strength-of the 
spirit. It now begins to run,*and a strong empyreumatic 
flavour is perceptible at first, therefore the first half a 
can, (2-J gallons), or can, is thrown into the.low wine butt, 
then comes, the strong rum, varying from 40 co 55 over 
proof. 

First the 16 bubble, then so many cans of the 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, and 22, in succession, according to the strength of the 
spirit to be shipped. If 30 per cent over proof is required, 
directly the 20 bubble rises in the proof phial, cease throwing 
the spirit into the rum butt, and instead, let the succeeding 
cans be thrown into the low-wine butt; but if proof rxim be 
wanted, then the spirit may cofitinue to be taken to the rum 
butt, until the 28 bubble rises, which will bring it to 23 
(generally,) allowing one bubble for coloring, and one for 
evaporation, in all bringing it to the 25 bubble or proof. 

The London and Glasgow bubbles vary fi-om each other 
much, the former being much stronger; a short time since 
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1 tried a box of Liiverpool bubbles by Sikes’ hydrometer, 


ind found that. 

The 17 Bubble or bead was rather over 

42 over-proof. 

“ 18 

Ditto, . 

37 

ditto ditto. 

“ 19 

<1 

Ditto, . r . 

32 

ditto* ditto. 

“ 20 

Ditto, . 

261 

ditto ditto. 

“ 21 

Ditto, . 

21 i 

ditto ditto. 

“ 22 

Ditto, . 

15i 

ditto ditto. 

“ 23 

Ditto" . 

101 

ditto ditto. 

“ 24 

Ditto, . 

5 

ditto ditto. 

“ 2;') 

Ditto, . 

0 

proof. 


But many of these proof bubbles are very bad guides, 
and full many a time and oft have I had trouble in getting 
them near the -truth, grinding some, and adding to others ac- 
cording.to a good old set. By taking this trouble they are 
brought to answer very well, and are generally used in the 
West Indies, whereas Sykes’ hydrometer is very uncommon ; 
I imagine in consequence of its being so very expensiver 
Our run? ia Jamaica when intended for shipment to Eng- 
l.and, was generally sent to wharf at a strength that would 
cause the 19 bubble to sink down freely even when colored : 
or about 30 per over proof. Other times again it was put up 
at what w'e called “ market proof,” in which the 23 bubble 
would sink. ' 

It is a generally received ppinion in the Wegt Indies, 
that rum put up for the houie market at 30 per cent, over- 
pn)of, was of a superior favour to that set up at a higher 
strength. This opinion was so strong, that in putting up 
rum for the house use, on estate, a few cans only would 1be 
taken from each running, (mostly on the 19 and 20 bubble,) 
until the ppnchpon was filled. This rum so taken,* was term¬ 
ed the middle runnings, as being neither very strong, or 
very 'weak : and was consideret^ t)jat which would turn dut 
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the finest flavour, when it had acquired age. I think that 
no good is gained by ’sending the spirit from India to 
England so strong as they usually do. Thirty per cent, over- 
proof when colored, is, in my opinion,, tlie best, paying 
strength to ship at. 

When the rum is running from the still, it is a good ))lan 
to let it run into a deep narrow basket, or cylindrical box 
filled with layers of charcoal, coarse at top and finer below; 
which serves to free the spirit from a great deal of that em- 
pyreumatic taste, so apparent in new rum. Some take great 
pains in improving the quality of their rum, and to my own 
knowledge the trouble is nothing, positively nothing, when 
the wonderful improvement of the spirit is considered. 

One of the most safe and efficient of these plans I will 
notice, as I know tjiat it w’as so successfully practised as to 
cause rum only a few months old to sell as 'two and three 
years’ old, dven in the Isknd (Jamaica.) • 

The rum as it came from the still was received into a deep 
basket, containing layers of charcoal, through which it 
drained into the cans beneath, and was carjried oft' to the 
rum butt, fixed at a good elevation. Here it was (when the 
butt w.as filled) treated with a little caustic alkali, and some 
grained charcoal, well stirred up, and permitted to rest 
for a few days. It was then drawn down by the cock, (in a 
very small drippling stream,) through a pipe 20 feet long, 
stuffed with ‘alternate layers of grained charco'al and sand, 
into a white oak butt, the inside of which b.pd been well 
charred. If the butt were large it would take perhaps a 
couple of days to run off', or probably more, however t^jo 
days and two nights generally sufficed for a moderate sized 
bdtt. 


When it had all run oft' into the lower tier of butts, the 
spirit was again treated, according to taster and improve¬ 
ment, with a small quantity 'of sweet spirits of nitre, tea 
ieiives, and other little ma/ters that are not particdlarly 
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essential. It was then colored, and remained‘ready either 
for shipment or sale,* 

If intended for estate’s use, it would be diluted with 
water, (which had been boiled, and had had a few avocada 
pear leases in it,) to the general standard proof, or 125 bub¬ 
ble; otherwise to the 28, or even 30 bubble.'- And when 
all had been done, it was sent from tlie still-house to the ma¬ 
nager’s dwelling-house store, for use. If the improvement 
of rum be of varlue in the planter’s estimation, as it should 
l)e, he ought to attend to this, and have the rum store so con¬ 
structed, or rather the rum butts so arranged, that one tier 
of butts should be above the other, sufficiently high as to 
allow of the entire transmission of the contents of the former 
into the latter, and again from the lower into puncheons or 
hogsheads for shipment or sale. The highest butts (being 
6 feet high,) would require therefore trf be on a platform of 
11 feet high, and the lower, on a horse of 4 feet. Three 
or four butts, on the upper tier will be quite sufficient, and 
on the lower, double the number; whilst it must be remarked, 
that each l\utt 'requires to have a large hole at tlie’bottom, 
to drain it off and cleanse it out th6roughly, 6ccasionall;^; 
also that the cock must be placed some 6 inches‘from the 
bottom, otherwise a great portion of the dirt and other matter 
which has precipitated, will be again put in motion, and 
drawn down .with the clear spirit. « 

Colouring rum is another very particular part of a distil- 
lerman’s busidess, and accordingly should be strictly attend¬ 
ed to, for I have often known^really good rum spoilt By bad 
coibr. 

The best sugar for making' color, is that well grained 
brown sugar, (not too dark, nor too fair,) commonly used in 
Jamaica for this purpose. It is put into a copper or iron 


* A loss of jtrength was always sastainyd Iff this method, varying from one to 
two bubbles,- but the improved flavour was so material, that it sold as old rum in 
the market. 

2 c 
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boiling pan, -and heat is applied; one man stands by with a 
wooden staff and stirs it about continually, from the m^oment 
it begins to warm until it is finished; another makes the fire, 
which should be of cane trash, and instantly checked at will. 
The boiling goes on changing the color of the stuff from 
brown to a deep black; bubbles rise, large and heavy at 
first, then small and quickly; the wooden stirrer shews the 
color increasing to its proper shade, and the taste of the 
operator distinguishes the peculiar flavour desired. This 
nicety of taste, is the chief part of the operation, as on it 
depends the manner in which the rum to be colored, will 
be affected. No sweetness should be apparent, nor should 
any bitterness, but just the exact medium; arrived at this 
stage, some strong proof rum is very cautiously added to it 
by degrees, to keep it in a liquid state, otherwise it will be¬ 
come perfectly hard' when cool. This strong rum, then, is 
added by degrees and i(eil mixed, (the man stirring with 
might and main, the very smallest heat being allowed under 
th’e boiler, but no flame, ot the rum may take fire,) until 
sufficient is thought to be given, when' th^. boiler is 
removed at once from the fire, and its contents emptied 
into the "• color'cask" in the rum store. The color cask is 
generally a small hogshead, placed end up, on a wooden 
horse 2 feet high, and it has a plug-hole about 6 inches 
from the bottom, in order that its contents may be drawn off 
clear, and without disturbing any matter that might have 
precipitated. Well-made cofor, from good s'ugar, will re¬ 
quire only about three'pints to ^olor a whole puncheon of one 
hundred gallons, and by being boiled with very strong rt/m, 
as.i.nentioned, it lessens the strength very little. If a dark 
colored rum is desired, then more color may be added, until 
it arrives at the shade required,—but weak, bad color will 
take sometimes a large quantity to impart the proper color; 
and besides this, a very large portion often settles at the 
bottom, leaving the rum only slightly tinged, although ever 
so well mixed. Good color should be as thick as it can be 
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without forming a mass, and as clear and bright as ]»ossible; 
mixed with rum, it should at once give it a,clear rich tint, 
devoid of ahy haziness or muddiness, but to insure this it Had 
better be mixed in a pail with about 5 gallons of rum at a time, 
then cai«fully strained, and throv^n into th*e rum butt or pun> 
cheon. If the color be good, there i^ no necessity for color¬ 
ing rum until it is drawn down into punfcheons for removal, 
when the color can be added, as described. Every batch 
of rum sent dowvi to wharf, or sold, or otherwise removed 
from estate, should leave a sample on estate, for reference ; 
which sample can be put into a small phial, corked, sealed, 
and labelled, describing strength, age, &c. &c. 

Many people in India make their color from molasses and 
coarse khar, but I cannot approve of the practice, nor can I 
recommend it j quite the contrary. 

Indeed I consider boiling color from niolasses folly that no 
planter would be led into, who h^s any pretension to still- 
house experience; it- is a “ penny wise and pound foolish” 
idea, that can only be excused in a ybung hand, egregiouifly 
ignorant in th£ manufacture and treatment of rum. It is 
better to throw away half a dozen'batches of bad colour, 
than to allow one puncheon of good rum to bc^spoiled thereby: 
and I hope my brother planters will bear that in mind. 
They must reflect on the trouble and infinite care that is be¬ 
stowed by t}ie West India planters on their rum, and consi¬ 
der that unless such attention were bestowed, they never could 
expect to realize the prices thhy do. How much more then 
is it called for here; where^ not only good quality; but a 
nctme, has to be attained ? Let East India planters but 
pay proper attention to the details I have set forth, ^nd 
strive to improve the quality of their rum for the home mar¬ 
ket, instead of being satisfied with the horrid* stuff now 
made, which m suitable only *for the Calcutta bazars; let 
them I say, attend to their business and not be above it, a't}d 
I will vouch for their making Aot'only gqod rum, but good 
sugar. 
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The business of a sugar planter embraces many scien¬ 
tific pursuits, may justly be termed an honorable pro¬ 
fession a one, of which no man, however well bred, has any 
reason to be ashamed. A thorough planter is a man of study, 
who calls to his aid the .science of Chemistry, Horticul¬ 
ture and Agriculture;'commands the mechanical and other 
arts, and differs from the followers of other learned profes¬ 
sions, more in the freedom of bi§ life, and the healthful em¬ 
ployment of his time, than in the attainments resulting from 
education and study. 

“ Knowledge is power* as well in plantership, as in any 
other course of life that can be named, and I trust my. bro¬ 
ther planters will • excuse my impressing on them the fact, 
that the more they strive to acquire the former, the better 
planters will they become, and the more successfully will 
they be ablg to yield the latter, in bringing to perfection 
the products of the soil they cultivate. 

My task is now finished, my book is now complete, and as I 
IjAve entitled it “ the Sugar Planters' Companion," so may it 
be found, I trust, a companion, interesting and useful. / 

I ( 

have laboured to make it such, and sincerely hope I may not 
be disappointed. If I have failed to make myself understood 
on any particular subject, I shall always be happy to ex¬ 
plain matters more fully by letter, to any person desirous of 
such information, and finally I feel assured, that my endea¬ 
vours to supply what has hitherto been so much wanted in 
India, will cause any faults 'contained in the work to be 
overlooked, in its general utility^,'and the good spirit in which 
it is written. 
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WHBAT AND BARLEY CULTIVATION IN OPI'Ktt INIUA- 

• • 

Extract of a IjCtter from}L Hamilton Bkj.l, /jVc/., dated Omeghur, 
near Agra, 2nd Ocluher, 1844. 

I was about to address you, (when your Deputy Secretary’s letter 
of the 16th instant arrived,) to notice the result of the trial made 
with the Indian corn seed you were obliging enough to transmit me, 
and I regret to say, my report must be unfavourable. I had it very 
carefully cultivated in several villages, and dirticted, that in each 
case it should be sown when the contiguous kailx on each side were 
under a similar cultivation of native seed. In no instance was the 
foreign pliant nearly equally luxuriant, and the kinds «f corn are 
universally smaller and less productive. *1 have picked out a few of 
the best for a second trial; but as yet I see no inducement to the 
introduction of this foreign grain, 

I have th^ pleasure to enclose a statement of the produce of 
wheat and barley from several villages, more or less urfder my «!on-* 
troul, so that I can vouch for the returns as correct* I have’mude 
the returns in bushels per acre, in an allowance of 60Ibs. for wheat 
and 501bs. for barley per bushel, and this is above the English 
average, I shoujd think at least 4 per cent. 

In looking at this report, you will be good enough to bear in 
mind, that the vAheat crop of this sesason suffered extremely from an 
insect, here termed rutlooa, and the injury was a.'iserted by the 
'natives to exceed one-third of the produce. I am disposed to think 
this not much, if at all, exaggerated. The barley on the other band 
was generally a very good crop, the insect scarcely touching thft, 
and never if there were contiguous wheat kails; though the latter 
might suffer .^xtremely. There was no other selection of the kaits 
than those close to the villages, aa the richest and best; and those 
near the boundaries, generally the ^most cultivated, were avoid-* 
ed. To this indeed there was one exception in* a hait of barley in 
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the village of Dugna, especially selected from its very promising ap¬ 
pearance, and this gave the immense return of 100 bushels per acre. 

I do not think any of the land in the list pays a higher ri^nt than 
1-8 per bigah=to about 15s. sterling per acre, 

I shall have great pleasure in trying the seed you mention as 
having’ been forwarded, and have duly noticed Mr. llaworth’s 
report on the several qualities of the wheat received from Colonel 
Ouseley. I do not'^rfectly perceive the advantage of its introduc¬ 
tion, as two of the descriptions made neither good Hour nor good ' 
bread ; but at all events will give it a trial. 

I will endeavour to obtain some information respecting the white 
linseed. I have never seen nor heard of it; but if grown in this 
part of the country, I will obtain such details as I can fur your 
information. 


Jieturn of Produce in Wheat and Barley per Acre, m Imuhels of 
6t)lbs. and 5()tts. weight respectively, in the undermentioned 
villages.-r-RuLbee I'rop ^1843-44. 


/illiiti and Por^unnah. 

■ 

Villages. 

O ^ 

CO’ CB 
^ at 
ei J3 

Bushels, of 
’60lbs. per 
Acre. 

. 

C 

Ol 

cn 

Bushels of 
.Wlbs per 
Acre. 

...Muttha, Jki.asuu. 

llumghur,.. 

5 

27 

3 

55 


Ditto. 

0 

0 

3 

531?: 


Ditto, . 

0 

0 

5 

30 


Sonat.. 

4 

25 

i 

321 


Ditto. 

5 

'6 r 

0 

0 


Mohimpoor, 

11 

16 5 

H 

32 


Rettenhi, ... 

10 

22| 

0 

0 


Riijpoor, ... 

14 

29’f 

15 

50 


Raimgaii,... 

25 

25i 

3 

864 


Kyrghur, ... 

5 

29k 

5 

50 

MvaI'OORIK, SlIKKttNHAO 

Ditto, . 

5 

27k 

0 

0 


Ditto, . 

11 

25 k 

0 

0 


Dugna. 

10 

S3k 

4 

100 


; yorrei. 

7 

44^ 

0 

0 


Libowa, ... 

11 

32k 

0 

0 


liatjrut, ... 

10 

kb 

' 0 

0 


Darsudhi, . . 

7 

25 

0 

0 

Aura, Fikozabad, 

Jerrouh, ... 

0 

29k 

5 

50 


iSimla, . 

7 

23i 

0 

0 
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The rubbee besides suffering from the ruttooah, as noticed in my 
letter, was unproductive from the dry parching winds near the time 
of its rtiaturity. Generally it was an unfavorable ‘wheat, but very 
good barley crop. On a variety of returns, the result was superior 
to the above, but I cannot entirely depend on them. 


rnOORKSS op various CULTORKS in THKI-UOKN’OWHORTU^nl.TORAI. 

UAKOKN. 

Extract of a Letter from Capt. G. E. Houlings, dated ImcIokiw, 
.'50/4 August, IS44. 

Although I have not written to you for sometime, you must not 
suppose that my anxiety to contribute to the objects of the Society 
has in the slightest degree abated. I have had many things to 
attend to, and want of leisure is the only ratibnal excuse I have to 
offer. With regard to the garden, every exfieriment has been far 
more successful than I could have antici()ated, and now that I have 
acquired some practical knowledge, and succeeded in getting the 
establishment into good working order, I .trust that I shall be abl«^ 
to be far more usaful than I have hitherto been. Lest I shou\,d forget 
it, I think it^ right to mention here, that 1 particularly wish you 
send me seeds of all vegetables you may receive from England or 
the Cape, tulip and other flower bulbs, dalias, &c. 1 should be 

glad to receive small supplies of vegetable seeds by letter dik. Having 
said what I want, I will give you an account of_our proceedings. 

The fruit sbason was very favorable, and productive of a great 
addition to our resources. The vines, peach and mai^oe trees 
yielded a handsome return ; all the grafts of oranges, citrous, lemons, 
guavas, apricots, &c., succeeded. , The cerdal grains and vegetables 
were finer than have ever been raised in the garden. Senna, gin¬ 
ger, and tobacco failed in a great degree, but I hope to be move 
successful this year. Of the crops now in the ground, the sugar-cane 
has been greatly injured by white ants, but the plants^’that have 
escaped promise well. The cotton \>lantatioR is in excellent order, 
some of the shrubs are in full blossom, and seem to be in the. 
most thriving condition. The nuiiZe fl'otn the Americ.an seed you 
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kindly forwarded, has been very good.* Every article in the khureef, 
or autumn crop, is thriving'. There never has been within the memo* 
ry of man, a mote favorable rainy season than the present. < 

All the vines raised from the seed given to me by Sir William 
Nott, are alive, but very stunted in their growth. I have a seedling 
planted in the open air in April last, from the grapes s'ent from 
Cabool in boxes packed in cotton, which has attained the length of 
more than eight feet,' and all of those seeds which were planted with 
the fruit entire, but too much decayed to be eaten with relish, have 
become large and handsome trees. I should like to hear the result 
of similar experiments in other parts of India. My idea is, that if the 
whole fruit is grown, instead of only the seed, the decaying portions 
of it, according to the principle of Liebig’s system, afford the best 
manure. 

With the expectation that an enquiry into the causes may lead to 
useful result, I deem it right to mention, that with the view of asto¬ 
nishing the lieges on some grand occasion, with vegetables quite out of 
season, I put some peas, (^ds and all, into one of the ice pits: they 
were brought to me about a month ago, the in which they 
jvere packed with other vegetables had been stove in. The potatoes 
and cauliflowers were destroyed ; the cabbages were apparently in 
good order, and the peas} were sprouting. I had them' placed in the 
ground, and to the present writing, they are thriving, and promise 
to yield us an early crop. They were sown on an elevated bit of 
ground where no water could lodge. Some peas that had not been 
in the ice were planted at the same time, and have come up splen¬ 
didly, as also'a crop of potatoes. I will let you know how the ex¬ 
periment eventually succeeds, and when we first get peas and 
potatoes. 

- . 

* I’he soil and olimato of l.ucknow would thus appear to be better adapted for' 
the American maize than that of Agra. A like success has attendeil the trials of 
h‘ir. C. B. Taylor at Bajharra, in the Palamow district; for in a letter under date 
‘28th September, he writes, “ The Amcricac maize has succeeded well, 1 bare 
obtained a Large quantity of the com from what you sent me, and next year will be 
able to cultivate a few fields, and to^supply the people in tCiis pa»*. of the country 
with seed. I have had many applications for it, but could only satisfy a few.” 

' Erom Capt. Dunlop’s letter, at page 199, it will be seen that the foreign maize 
has also thriven well in the Cuttack Branch Society’s Garden. 
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We had a very fair specirnen of vegetable marrow two days 
ago, and the. asparagus this year has been by far the finest raised 
at Lucknow. 

Your questions about hemp are not forgotten; the fact is, that 
in Oude, ^the plant is principally used to produce the drug called 
ttuhjee or bhang, and there are other* fibrous plants from which rope 
is made. The, common hemp grows ip the greatest luxuriance 
throughout the whole tjact of country situateti'beyobd the Gogra. 

It is intended to make forcing beds for cuttings and. seeds, and 
I hope to be able to make some successful experiments for raising 
early melons, cucumbers, &c. , 

The plan mentioned in the last (August) report of the Society’s 
proceedings for raising cauliflowers, is that ivhich has always been 
adopted at Lucknow, namely, taking off the lower leaves and earth¬ 
ing up the stalks. I intend to try the effect of bone dust as manure 
this year. ’ 

We have Itetfs pref)ared for celery in the same way as for aspara¬ 
gus, by’digging trenches three feet deup, laying down manure, and 
earthing up. 

Can any one tell how mushrooms ought to be cultivated sji 
India ? , • . 

Englisii |>rimrosea, clove pinks, China pinks, rose* Edwards, tjt- 
bero-ses, lilies, and all the most handsome Indian shrubs aro at pre¬ 
sent in magnificent blossom. My dahlias look healthy, and have 
sprung to a great height, but there is no appearance of blossom yet, 
In one of my first cominutiications I mentioned, that I thought 
I had succeeded in propagating the teak by slips. I was mistaken, 
for all the cuttings eventually failed ; but I have some that were 
put into the ground in March last, which have sent out shoots, and 
therefore I hope, although not, without *a consideraide degree of 
doubt, that I have had better luck this time. 

Several of the carnations that I raised from English seed 4ast 
year are thriving admirably. I have done all in my power to meet 
the wishes of those who have asked for seeds this year,^*I hope that 
in every succeeding season iny nleans will be increased, and our 
arrangements improved, until tile grand objects of the Society aje 
fully accomplished. 
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On reperusing my letter I fiiid, that I have mentioned the results 
from keeping certain vegetables in iee, but have omitted to notice 
the effect of an exactly opposite cause, namely intense heat. ' When 
the house in which I was residing, a large pnckah one, was des¬ 
troyed by fire on t^e 20th April last, many of the trees in the 
garden,, especially in that part of it which is between my house and 
the one occupied by th/) Reverend Mr. Garbett,, were severely 
scorched. A rOw of mulberry trees iti all probability saved Captain 
Shakespeare’s house, which is nearer to mine than either Mr. Gar- 
bett’s or the church, which were both destroyed, it is a curious fact, 
that with e3{ception of a cactus, there was not a single tree or shrub 
destroyed by the intense heat and flame. The bamboo frame on which 
a honeysuckle rested was burnt, and the plant consumed to within 
two feet of the groufad. All the mulberry trees had some branches 
scorched. In fact after the fire, all that had been green and flourish¬ 
ing, appeared brown and burnt up. Hut now whether trees or 
shrubs, thos^ that appArently had been more injured by the fire, are 
now throwing out the strongest shoots, and the oldest trees are 
looking young again. The honeysuckle has assumed a far more 
Ijealthy appearance than k ever bore before. 

If any, person unacquainted with the Hiiidostanee language, pro- 
dpces a good practical work on gardening in India, I shall'be happy 
to undertake the translation into Ordoo, if no more competent person 
offers to do it. 

'Id October, 1844. - 

This letter was not sent to the post office as I expected it would 
have been, on' the 31st August, and has been mislaid ever since. 
The first crop of peas has failed since the rains ceased. A few plants 
from those that were preserved in ice are alive and in blossom. The 
leak cuttings have also failed. . 

p,esull of Experiments ut Cuttack, on Seeds procured from the 

Society. 

To the Secretary of the-.dgri-Horlieultural Society of India, Calcutta. 

Djbar Sik,—W ith reference'to your letters ol* the''26th April 
and 16th July, I have the honor to report upon the seeds forwarded 
for the Branch Garden at Cdttittk. 
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The Sea Island, Upland Georgia, and acclimated Bourbon Col¬ 
ton seeds sown 15th August and 15th September, have been com¬ 
plete feilures, not a seed having vegetated. The New Orleans 
^ and have cpme up, and are in liealthy condition. 

Of the American maize seeds, the prolific and white flint corns 
turned (>ut very fine crops; one head of the latter contained 620 
grains, and weighed without-the husk 25i*rupees. The sugar-cane, 
white and yellow gourd and tuscorora likewise turned o it well, but 
far inferior to the two first meiifioned kinds. A considerable quantity 
of these seeds have been distributed throughout the district, through 
the kind medium of Messrs. Mills, Cardew, Browulow, Gilmore and 
TrevoV. 

All the cabbage seed failed, but I was prepared for disappoint¬ 
ment here, as you mentioned in your letter you could not speak for 
the soundness of the Cape seed you sent me, (being the remnant of 
las^ year’s stock.) * 

The Bilsa* Cbba, and Gibaii tobacco seeds are very fresh, and I 
expect a fine crop. Colonel Garnaul^ has presented the Society 
with some Persian seed, which 1 expect will produce tobacco of a 
superior flavour. •. , 

The Tenneveljy senna is now above ground, but the seed did not 
vegetate freely. ^ ^ 

I have as yet only tried the munjeet in a gnmlalv but none of the 
seed sown has vegetated, and I fear the soil of the garden here will 
not answer for its cultivation, however it shall have a fair trial. 

From England and the Island of Vido in the Mediterranean, I 
have lately procured some fuchsia fulgens, poteutill:/, callomea C‘>c- 
cinea, iris, and pelargonium seeds, which have been sown in gum- 
lahs, and are mostly doing well. 

I believe the Parent Society ijresents fifty rupees and t«/o silver 
Medals to its Branch Societies: if so, I should feel greatly obliged 
if you wouid kindly take the trouble to get them for this Society, 

I am, Ac. 

W. W. DoNi.op, 

Cuttack,'^5tk !Sept. 1844. Secretary, Cuttack Branch Society. 



Observatiom upon the Com Wievit, contaiued m a Letter addreised to the 
Uev. F. W. UovKf F.U.S., Pret. A'.A'., ^c. By William Mills, Btq., 
F.L.S., 8[c. ' 

I spent from the mouth of January till August'this year (18311) in 
Madeira with my friend Lord Vernon, with whom! went put in his 
yacht, the Harlequin, and 1 had'an opportunity of observing a good 
deal upon the WeevU, (CfiUmdra yramtia). What tjie progress of 
the annual laying of the egg in common wheat is, 1 am not quite pre¬ 
pared to say, as Shaw declares that the female perforates a grain of 
wheat and lays its eggs ; but 1 am inclined to differ with him in 
that; and in regard to Indian eorn, 1 am pretty certain that the 
animal lays ‘its egg in the blossom, and that the corn is formed with 
the egg in the heart. 1 examined very many grains for several days, 
and most minutely, with a microscope, and could discover no signs 
of perforation anywhere, although the chrysalis was evidently there 
in the centre of the grain. 1 then cut the grain open, took the chry¬ 
salis out, but could discover no wound of any nature in the csiru 
itself by whi^h it could have been lodged from wilfiout; this hap¬ 
pened so continually, that it,,lcads me to suppose that it m^8t have 
been deposited during blossom. I then tried at what heal I could 
hjiteh them, and 1 found 110° Fahrenheit succeeded, whilst from 
130“ to H0° of heat kills them. A gentleman of the name of Wil¬ 
kinson, in Maderia, has now established a heated room w^h hot water 
pipes, in whicK he receives as many as 800 bags of wheat at a time; 
these become heated through at about 135“, and the wheat, when re¬ 
sifted, is {lerf'cctly cleansed from these noxious insects, and makc.s 
quite as good bread as before. 1 also tried some of it in the ground 
that had been subjected] to this heat, and it came up. It is very possible 
I may not havd communicated anything very new to you, but which, 
if such be the case, 1 am sure you will excuse. An old medical gentle¬ 
man assured me that he considered the wings and cruifcaceous parts of 
the Weevils so heating to the systeni, as to be almost as injurious as 
cantbaridcs taken internally on a slowscalc. And when we consiejer 
the quantity of bread which is imbuded with them in warm climates, 
It is decidedly worth attending to fur the sake of a purer food. I am 
aware that weevils, when once brought amongst corn, continue'to 
breed by laying the egg' in wheat. But how do tbe^ first get there at 
all? Nature has supplied them‘with wings, so that thS'reaching of 
the blossom for the purpose of laying the egg is perfectly attainable to 
them. In almost all the insvantes 1 hare alluded to, the insect was 
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ill the heart, anti the farina formed all round it without a wound of any 
nature. Amongst rice and other grain I •believe them tl> brf commu¬ 
nicated .^entirely in store, or in a sliip, which amounts to the same 
thing.— Transactions of the Entotaological Society. 

Of ferliliziny the Soil try means of Manures. 

The great object for which farming ought ^o be pursued, whether in 
pastoral or arable districts, is increase to the, fertility of the soil. The 
object, however, commoiijy kept in view in cultiv'ating'the si'!), is con¬ 
stantly to derive the largest amount of produce from it. Thpugh these 
two cuds arc diametrically opposed, as regards the condition of the 
soil, enlarged crops cannot be obtained but ironi increased fertility. 
Strangifto say, that this truth seems only to hav e, been discovered late¬ 
ly, and it is its adoption now as a rule ol practice that constitutes 
the great diflereuce between the agriculture ol the present day, and 
that of former years. Not many years ago, cultivators were so irra¬ 
tional as to believe that they might continue to reap bulky and weighty 
vegetable cro^is from the soil, without having to return to it an equal 
weight of vegetable matter. Their practice ioTplicd the Jjclief that a 
virtue naturally exists in the soil, which cpablcs it to yield crops out of 
its abundance; andj,he belief certainly receives support from the fact ol' 
.soils of natural fertility yielding largely with very inadequate culture^? 
aiyl such a belief iS naturally clung to with great tenacity by larrners 
who cannot tuiiccal from themselves the mortifying lact, that the ordi¬ 
nary resources of oriliuary farms are unabre to afford a return of a* 
much matter in support of the soil, as the weight ol the crop obtained 
from it. To make up for the deficiency, many cxpedicut-s are resorted 
to,—such as bare-fallows, changes of rotation, lime, and at length 
draining, which are all tried in succession and in fo-operation, in order 
to sustain the soil in good heart; but useful as all these ‘auxiliaries are, 
they arc found to be no substitutes for the one indispcustthle source 
of fertility—/ana-ynrfl «ia»«rc. It is admitted, on-all hands, that with¬ 
out this manure, or some equivalent, if suci? there be, it is impossible 
for* the soil to continue, for a Scries of years, to yield abundant crops; 
and it should also be admitted, that where the soil is not manured 
to the degree to call forth its best energies, a large amount, both of 
time and produce, is lost by a state of cultivation which is inefficient. 

It was, au^ still^is, a very natural desire in the farmer tq* be able to 
conduct his farm upon its own resources. True, he carries off to mar¬ 
ket a great weight of its produce every year; but it is equally true that 

2 d 
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(he farm is, as it were, a field of creation,—where is raised every year 
w hat never existed elscw here before, lliere is no unreasonableness in 
the supposition, at first, that the application of all the disposable 
manure of the farm, together with skilful culture, might sustaini or 
even increase the fertility of a portion of its soil.' It is easy to suppose, 
that, in addition to,manure, skilful culture on exposing the poil to the 
atmosphere, by the action of ‘the plough, the harrow, and the roller, 
may tend to increase its fertility by pulverisation ; because observation 
aifirms, that where tile nalural productions of the soil are must luxuri¬ 
ant, the soil is deep, and in a pulverised state. It is easy to conceive, 
when the soil is thus exposed by mechanical means, that a mutual 
chemical reaction takes effect between its constituents and the compo¬ 
nent parts'of the air; and that the influence of rain, and heat, and light, 
may so alter the lone of the soil, imparled by the last crop, as to ren¬ 
der it better fur a succeeding one. It is easy to imagine, that, when 
superfluous water on land in winter is provided with channels, through 
which to flow away easily, and not remain to consolidate, refrigerate, 
and acidify the soil, ‘that the soil will become warmer, mure easily 
pulverised, and more oongenial to vegetation. With all these means oi 
melioration, and with expci^enccd skill, conjoined with the' enriching 
quality of every animal and vegetable manure available, together with 
such a rotation of cropping as to render those means effective to the 
‘greatest degree; it is, I say, very natural in farmers to expect ^le 
soil, in ‘such circumstances, to yield an increased produge. Yet, after 
'•ill, melancholy experience has shewn the unreasonableness of the 
expectation, and has proved, beyond doubt, that no farm is able to 
snsiaiii the fertility of its soil by its own resources, far less to iucrcase it. 
The disclosure is useful, because, though disheartening, it has not 
dissuaded the farmer ;guiug in quest of assistance, nor has a knowledge 
of his wants deterred others presenting to his iiotied an almost in¬ 
numerable ho.st of auccedanea. The difficulty with him now is, in 
choosing /rum among these what is really a useful manure. 

Itefare directing our attention to any of the substitutes for farm¬ 
yard dung, which are now-a-days so rife, let us consider, in the first 
place, the extent of the resources which a farm of mixed husbandry 
p'ossesses in supplying itself with manure; and to forming a just esti¬ 
mate of this inquiry, I regret to say, little information is to be found on 
which mu^h reliance c'an be placed. It is a speejes of information, 
however, worthy of being ascertained by experiment on every class 
,of soil, and in every system of husbandry. 
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Resources of the Fiirm.—'Vhe entire resources of a farm consists of the 
straw of the grain crops, all the green crops, whether of forage* tubers, 
or bulb% all the grass and hay, all the dung df animals, whether coij- 
fiucd in the steading, or at large in the Helds, all the weeds picked off 
the fields, and every other refuse, such as coarse grasses, scounngs 
of ditchesf &c. Now, on looking at (1!)70.), it will be found from data 
adduced there, that a return of 1 ton of straw per imperial acre, at an 
average, from aM the crops usually cultivated, is above the mark (or 
Scotland. The English authorities, Arthur Young and Mr. iviiddleton, 
estimated the average at from 1 ton 7 cwt. to 1 ton cwt. por imperial 
acre. The late Dr.’Coventry estimated the average for Scotland a* 1 
ton 1 cwt. Judging from the produce in the ncigbourhuod of Edin- 
burgh, I should say that 1 ton per acre was quite high enough an 
estimate for Scotland. Taking 1 ton as the average, the question is, 
what quantity of muck will this afford ? and in considering this question 
you should remember, that, in the system of husbandry adopted for 
illustration, 200 acres are every year in corn, 200 acres in grass, and 
100 acres in fgdlqw. So that the whole dry straw of a farm of 500 
acres would only weigh 200 tons. Dr. Coventry cslimater»it as proba¬ 
ble, that straw, after it has been wetteth by the dung and urine of 
animals in courts and stables, and by the rain that may have fallen 
upon it, will weigh four times more than in tSie dry state; but that we»^ 
litftr is reduced !, ,of its weight by fermenUtion before it is ^applied 
to 'the soil- in*the shape of manure. The other together with the 
pulse crops, as pease and beans, and the refuse of the cprn crops, such 
as chaff, &c., he supposes may supply 4 tons of manure'from dvery acre 
of straw, or 800 tons in all. Supposing the hay crop to weigh 1J ton 
per acre, and treated in the same manner as fodder-straw, will afford (> 
tons per acre of manure, which over 20 acres of hay, will afford 120 
tons of manure.’ The moist part of the turnip crop may be considered 
as computed in the additional weigl^t acquired by the dry st/aw, after 
the turnips have been used by the^live-stock in the courts and stables, 
still the firm portion of the crop n-yi yield a %rcat return, and besides 
improve the quality of the entire bulk of manure. Siqtposing that 24 
tons is a fair cfop of turnips per acre, and that.] of this, is available ft^ 
man.ure, 6 tons per acre will he derived from this source, .as assumed by 
Dr. Coventry, and if there are 09 acres of turnips, the dunghill will 
be increased ip weight, if not in bulk, by this means, to the extent 
of 414 tous.* These are the chierre^ources of available manure on the 


CovciitrjVs Notes on the Culliue and Cropping of Ayible Eaud, |i. 2t. 
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farm, and they afford an aggregate of 1334 tons, which at l.'i cwl. per 
cart-load, gives about 1778 loads of dung. Of these, the potatoes 
require 20 loads-per acre (2411.), 1.5 acres 300 loads. The,60 acres 
of turnips, according to the dunging specified in (2500.),“ would be di¬ 
vided into 30 acres of Swedes, at 20 loads per acre -- 600 loads; 10 
acres of yellow, at to loads = ■■ 160 loads; and 29 acres of ',v)iite, at 13 
loads 377 loads, in alhfor green crop 1437 loads; and as 10 acres of 
bare fallow and 6 acres of tares have to be dunged, which at the least 
will require l6 loads per acre, 256 loads jvill be required for this 
purpose (2824.). This calculation leaves 85 loads over after, dunging 
the fallow division to an ordinary degree. ‘ 

I suspect that the quantity of manure dcrivq() from the farm, as 1 
have just stated it, and which is founded on the data furnished by Dr. 
Coventry, gives too favourable a view of the farm, and is not in confor¬ 
mity with the exj)erience of most farmers. I remember when in Ber¬ 
wickshire, on a farm of near 700 acres of land of good stamina for corn, 
no manure was ever bought for it. It was farmed on the 5-courae 
shift, the fallow-break comprehending 130 acres, and about 90 Stacks 
of 15 feet diameter used to be built within and without the stackyard in a 
good season. Though the tv mips, occupying about 80 acres,' were well 
dunged, keeping in view that a part were to be eaten off by sheep, 1 
.must own that the bare-fsllow-break, consisting commonly of 40 acres, 
the remaining 10 being in potatoes and tares, were but lightly raanui^d; 
and, no doubt, had manure been as plenty as is represented above, 
\he bare-fallow laud would have received more than it did. To sustain 
the stamina of the land, what was bare-fallowed in one course was made 
to bear turnips in the next. 1 may mention, in explanation of the 
circumstances I have stated regarding this farm, that it was situate 
10 miles from the iwarket town, and neither bone-dust, nor any such 
manure, was In vogue in those days. With the facilities now existing 
for obtaining manure, farmers may conduct their rotations with com¬ 
parative ease, and as they please. On a 300 acre farm of tumip-laud 
in Fo'ffarshire under a 5:conrse shijl, which I referred to in the rotation 
of cropping light lands, 1 could not, ”for the first few years, manure 
from its own resources more than 30 acres of the fallow-break of 60 
acres; and even after 8 years of improving culture, the quantity never 
exceeded 40 acres, the remaining 20 acres being dunged with extrane¬ 
ous manure, jiarlly with bone-dust and partly with cows’-dung pur¬ 
chased at 5 b. per ton, or 7s. the dSuble-horse load. So great is the 
diversity of results obtained by farmers in regard to the proportion 
which the straw rcrlly bears to'the crop, that little reliance, 1 fear, can 
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be placed on Dr. Coventry’s estimate, as one for general application, 
even though we should be made acquainted with the •premises from 
whichjhe drew his conclusions. A limited experiment would afford no 
satisfactory* results on this subject. By way of illustration, J may juxt 
mention the result 'of some experiments wh'icb were tried by Colouel 
Le Cou|aur with ■! different sorts of wheat with a view to ascertaining 
the quantity of straw afl'orded by each, and he obtained tljcse very 

dilferent results under the same circumstaupes; via:— 

• , 

• Bii. , III. Straw. 

'file Whitt! Downy, yielded 4S and 4557 of straw = 95 lb. ;ier bualiel. 


.... Jri’soY Uah/.i^y .... 43^ .. 

.. 4681 

.... =107 

.... Whiltiu^rtoii^ .... 33 .. 

.. 7786 

.... = 2.16 

licU« Vue Taiavera, f/i .. 

.. 5480. , 

li 


The quantity of straw to the bushel in the Jersey Uairzig and Belle. 
Vue Talaverais nearly the same, though the gross amount of produce, 
which is the source of manure, is very much in favour of the latter: 
while with the other two varieties of wheat,^ the quantities are very 
dissimilar aqd disproportionod, both of grain and straw; and on taking 
the gross weight both of grain and straw, fhe diversikies and dispro¬ 
portions are just as great, thus:— • 


. • lb. lb. 

Of White Downy, the grain weighs 2076, the straw 4.557—little more than i tiipcs. 


Jersey Danzi^, «. 

.. 2740, 

.... .1681= .... 


%Vtfittinglon» 

.. -JOIS, 

..... 7786= .... 

.... 3« .. 

6 * 

belle Vue Talavera, 

.. .1172, 

.... .5480''“- . 

•••; n .. 


It is clear, therefore, that any results on this subject that should 
command general credence are yet to be derived from experiments con¬ 
ducted on a large scale throughout the countrys. 

Ft^i-yartt duuj ].—The acknowledged universal ai>plicability of i.i.rni- 
yard dung to every other article^of the kind, may arise/rom its very 
complex composition affording nourishment to every kind of plant 
raised on the farm. It is a coyipound of straw of various*kinds ol 
Aorsc-dung, cattle-dung, pigs’-dung, of the urine of those animals, ol 
whatever dung the poultry may have dropped in their peregrinations 
through the different court-yards, and of rain-water, but of the sorts of 
dung, much the largest proportion consists of that of cattle. Analyses, 
1 believe, Jiave Jaeen made of farm-yard dung, in the state it is applied 
to the land, but as portions var^ in composition, according to the 

’* Journal of the Koyal AgricuUuraVS.'itioly ot Ungland, vol. 1, p. I‘W.’ * 
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proportion of the different sorts of dung and urine it contains, it will be 
more satisfactory to give the'analysis of each component part, than 
of the whole together, though it is the aggregate which plays the 
important part in the economy of a dunghill. Of the various constitu¬ 
ents of straw you have already been made acquainted, in (l!>Gd.} and 
(l<JG(i.) 

'fhe compositipii of cattle and horses’ dung and urine is as follows:— 


rows’ ouNti., 

Phosphate oi' lime . 

»» 

Haildeu. 

io.y 

10.0 

cows’ UKINK. 

Cliloride of polass|uui and 

Braude . 

saN 

If). 

Perphosphute of irou« • * 

.. 8.5 

Sulphate of potash. •• .. 

0. 


.. l.'o 

Carbonate of ptitash . 

4. 

tiypsu 

3.1 

- lime. 

3. 

Cliloriilt! of potassium, f 


Urea . •• . 

1. 

- copper, j ■ ■ 


Water. 

.. a5o. 

Silica,. ; 

.. 63.7 


— 


.. J.3 


682. 


100.0 




4 - 



HuuSks’ UUNO. 


houses’ CKIKfe. 


.1 acU.ion. 


Vaiiquelin. 

Phosphate of lime, •. •• 

.. 5.00 

Carbonate of lime, •• 

.. II. 

Carbonate of lime, • • • • 

•• 1«.75 

- soda. 

!). 

Pbt»spbutc‘of magiiusia, .. 

.. 30.25 

Ilippurate of soda, ... •• 

.. 24. 


.. 40.00 

Chlori^ of potassium^ 

9. 






100.00 

W atcr, . 

.. 940. 




.. 


lOuu. 


I am not aware of any analysis of pigs’-dung, but Sprengel examined 
pig’s urine, when the ammal was fed on corn olfal, and found it to con¬ 
sist of— 

Water, .. .y2,fi(K ).-11 100,000 (larls 

Urea, with very little inncbs, allnimen, au>l euluuring > g 640 

matter, .. . .. .. • • j ’ 

Salts, as common salts, muriate of [lolaslij gypsum, \ j 
carbonateuf lime, ami sulphate of soda.> ’ " ” 

100 , 000 * ” 

Of the origin of all these substances in the urine and dung of animals, 
and of the use of them as a manure to the soil, I^icbig thus expresses 
himself in his owu peculiar manner:'" It has been shewn," he says, “ by 

* Journal of the Kuyal Agricultural Society ol Kugland, vol. 1, p. 492, 
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an examination of ficces and of urine, that the mineral ingredients of 
tlie food—the alkalis, salts and silica—are eliminated in these excre¬ 
ments. Urine contains all the soluble mineral substances of the food, 
while the fasces contain the ingredients insoluble in water. As the food 
is burned in the bo'dy just as it would be in a fire-place, the urine may 
he said, contain the soluble salts of the ashes, and the fmces the 
insoluble salts. These analyses shew, as, nearly as can be’expected 
from experimonts of this kind, that all the, constituents of the ashes of 
the food arc again obtained, without alteration! in the soli.', and liquid 
excrements of the ht)rsc and cow. The action produced up.on our lields 
by the liquid and solid excrements of animals ceases to be mysterious 
or enigmatical, as soon as we have attained a knowledge of their mode 
of or^in.”* Here, then, a mutual reptoductlon goes on between the 
food and the dung of animals; whatever ingredients animals consume 
in their food, those only they can and do void by their dung and urine, 
and these again constitute the best manure for raising the food upon 
which the animals feed. It follows that the ingredients afforded by 
stanw, hay, turnips, and potatoes, are voided as dung and urine by the 
animals which feed upon them, and that thtf dung derjj-ed from them 
makes tlie best manure for raising the saipe crops. It follows also, that the 
farm itself is the best source of the manure that should be applied upon 
it. Also, tha€ could the whole food consumed on the farm be returned 
again to the soil, in the shape of dung and urine, it will continue to 
yield wilhopt diminution; but this is impracticable, because t)ie animals 
which are fed, take away, in increased sfr.e of body, and the aninaals 
wrought, in muscular energy, much of the ingredieats of the food they 
consume, so that the soil must he supplied with manure from other 
sources to be able to sustain its fertility, and much more so to increase 
it. This conclusion, which* reasoning may l}ave arrived at, is that 
derived from ■experience. * 

Assuming this to be the best general theory that can bq given of the 
source of mantirc for a farm, we*may make the same remark which 
Professor Johnston does, when’.speaking «»f the i)articulur crops of a 
rptation: “ It may be said that Ihis explanation seems to imply that 
the same kind of crop may be reaped from the same soil for an indeGnite 
number of years, by simply adding to it what the crop carries off. \hia 
ist certainly implied in the principle; and if we hnew exactly what to 
add for each crop, we might possibly attain this result, e;fccpt in cases 
where the loil undergoes some gradual chemical alteration within itself, 

* ^iebig's Chemistry, in its applieatiim to Agrionltme and Physiology, pr W6. 
Kditiun of liI43. 
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wliich it may require a change of- treatment to counteract.”* In con¬ 
nection with this view of the Sulrjcct, practice appropriates the several 
sorts of dung in a < determinate way. For example, horse-dung is pre¬ 
ferred for potatoes, cow-dung for turnips, and care is taken hot to apply 
pig-dung to potatoes, as it will inevitably impart a strong disagreeable 
taste to them. • « , 

Farm-ytird dang is always applied in Scotland to the soil when it is 
under the operation ol the plough, that is, it is always* buried under a 
portion of the soil j and the object of this trcatpient is to secure all its 
volatile ingredients, as well as its more solid constituents. In England, 
however, it is extensively employed in top-dressing‘.ild meadow-land, 
which is made to produce hay every year; and, no doubt, if well fer¬ 
mented, and applied in moist Weather, the soil will derive much benefit 
from it, and some such a|>plicatiou is necessary, when the entire 
produce of the grass is ciirried oil', us is the ctise with the hay croi). 
liut it cannot admit of doubt that this practice occasions much waste of 
manure; very much of its volatile part must be dissipated, and much 
of its solid part dried by wind and heat. The practice is indicative 
of had farming, for two reasons which ought to be conclu.sivc with a 
good farmer. The first, as 1, have already stated, is the waste, to 
whatever c.xtent, of valuable manure which it occasions; and the other 
reason is, that as old mcadqW-laud is not included in the rotation of the 
rest of the farm, the manure it receives is so far a robbery of the arable 
farm, while it may return no manure at all, as all the hay«nii,y be sold 
and carried off. 'I'he rotation usually followed in England, in con¬ 
junction with old Ineadow-land, is, as I have already mentioned in the 
preceding section, the d-course shift, a course which it is impossible 
to uphold on any farm without the assistance of extraneous manure. 
It is evident, thereliire^that top-dressing old meadow-land with farm¬ 
yard dung from' another portion of the farm which is 'in a difTcrcut 
course of management, is a scourging system for any arable land, 
and is, on that account, bad farming. 

Farm-yard dung is also"- used in conjunction with other manures. 
Hones and guano are used along with it ih the raising of turnips; and* I 
am satisfied this is the best way of raising turnips, whether.thcy are to 
be partly eaten off with sheep, or entirely carried away, and, at the 
same time, of maintaining the stamina of the soil, that is, its power of 
endurance under any system of cropping. 

'I’hc durability of farm-yard duiig is its great recommendation as a 
m.kuure. Doubtless it is applied in large (|uautitics, not less than from 
* Jubnslou's Eeclur-'S mi AgriVultiiral CliiMni'-tiy auU tinology,'p. 711). 
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10 to 20 tons per imperial acre, but .a great proportion of this weight 
consists of water, even of well fermented dung; and were-it practicable, 
or even proper to evaporate this, and thereby gj-eatly reduce the 
weight, I am doubtful that the efficacy of the manure thereby would tie 
impaired. I am persuaded that the first evaporation from a dunghill 
under feqpentation consists entirely of water, and that not only a 
strong fermentation, but one conducted in an advanced part of the 
season, say noj before April, is required liefore the constituents of a 
dunghill are begun to be dissipated. It is oilly after a :>irm<j smell 
is emitted, that a decomposition*of parts is accomplished; for as to am- 
moniacal vapours .dying off, ammonia has too strong affinity for water 
to leave the dunghill before it becomes dry enough.* For there is 
much virtue in the sap of dung, as the experience of cveiy dry season 
confirms; and it is very difficult to evaporate the entire sap from a 
well-mixed dunghill, as the state of such dung shews even after fer¬ 
mentation has ceased in it. 

Dung is applied at the commencement of every rotation of crops 
with the fallow green-crops, and with bare fallow; and when applied 
at any other* tiibe, it is near the terminatioiv of a long rotation. A 
rule for ’the quantity of farm-yard dung to be applied according to the 
length of the rotation, as given by Dr. Coventry is, that 5 tons per 
acre are required every year to sustain the, fertility of soil; and there¬ 
fore land which is dunged every 4 years ’in a rotation of 4-cours«l, 
should rocciye with the 'fallow-crop 20 tons per acre; in « 5-coursc 
shift, 25 tons; in a.O-course shift, 30 tons, and so on.f * These qiianiti- 
tics constitute, no doubt, a sufficient manuring lo ’ordiiiary crops; 
but it appears to me to be reversing the order of propriety, to give 
land under the severest shift—a 4-coursc one—the smallest modicum 
of manure, when it should redKve the largest; for there is surely truth 
in the observation, that land grazed with stock Cecomes ameliorated in 
condition—actually increased in fertility. A 6-course shift, therefore, 
having 3 years «f grazing, should rbquire less instead of nA>re manure 
even at a time than a 4-cour8e oire on land of similar quality. , 

J/umanfteces. —The food of man being of the richest and most varied 
description, human fmces and urine should contain valuable and uu- 
raerouB ingredients as manure; and if the principle be sound, which 
Liebig maintains, that animals fed on a certain kind of food void excre¬ 
ments best suited as manures for raising thiit food, then .the food of 
. • 

* Professor Henslow’s suggested experiments in Suffolk, may in time clear up 
this subject. 

-f Coventry’s Notes on the Culture aiyl Ciupping of Arable Laud, p. 4. 

2 e 
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man should best be raised from his uvrii excrements manuring the soil. 
The analysis Of Berzelius of human urine and fmces gives the following 
constituents in lOQOparts:— ^ 

HUMAN lIlirNE. HUMAN KStCKS. 


Dreu. 

3(1.10 

Phosphate of liihe, .. 

’• J 


Free lactic acid, lactate of 


-magnesia. 


lOO 

nia, anti animal matters not 50- 

• 

Truces of gypsum, •. 

* \ 


parable from them, .. 

I7.ll 

Sulphate of soda, .. 

•• j 


Uric acid,.’i 

1.00 

-potash, , 1 

i 

8 

Mucus of the bladfler, • • 

0..32 

Phosphate of soda, . • 

.. 5 


Sulphate of potash. 

3.71 

Carbonate of soda, • • 

. ♦ i 

8 

-soda. 

3.10 

Silica, .. .. t .. 

.. . 

10 

Fhusphatc of soda, 

■2.yj 

Carbonaceous residue and loss,.. 

10 

-iimmonia, .• , 

^ 1.G.5 



— 

('hlortdc of sodium, .. .. 

4.4f> 



150 

Muriate of aiiimouia, 

1.50 



— 

Fho.spliule of magnesia and lime. 

1.00 




Siiicu, .. •• •*. 

0.0.5 




Waler, 

933.00 





KHHMIO 

In regard to'what man returns to the soil from which he extrachs his own 
nourishment, it is thus represented by Liebig :—“ The importation of 
urine or of solid excrement^ from a foreign land is quite equivalent to 
tile importation of corn and cattle.' All these matters, in a certain 
time, asstime the form of corn, flesh, and bones; they gass into the 
bsdics of men,*and again assume the same form they originally possess¬ 
ed. The only trfi^, loss that we experience, and that we cannot prevent 
on account of the habit of our times, is the loss of the phosphates, 
which man carries in his bones to the grave. The enormous quantity 
of food which man consumes during thAJO years of his life, and every 
constituent of it that was derived from our fields, may again be ob¬ 
tained and restored to them. It is quite certain that it is only in the 
bodies of dur youth, and in thosb of growing animak, that a certain 
quantitp of phosphate of,lime is retained in the bones, and of alkaline 
phosphates in the blood. With thS exaeption of this extremely sn\all 
proportion, in comparison with the actual quantity existing in the 
food, all tiie salts' with alkaline bases, and all the phosphates of lime 
and magnesia which animals daily consume in their food—in fact, 
therefore, all the inorgafiic ingredients of the food—are again obtained 
in the solid and liquid excrementsi”* ’ 

Liebig’s Chemistry, in its ap|ilication to Agriculture and Physiology, 
p. 178—18. Kilition of 1813. 
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Human feces constitutes a most efficient manure in the raising of 
turnips, but its tenacity renders it very ‘difficult of applicatfon to the 
soi); aad this is the case, whether it be commixed with 'a common 
dunghill, or with earth, chaif, or saw-dust, because none .of these suV 
stanccs unite with it readily. It may be mixed with any of these in- 
grcdie^ts^%>r applied alone, and if so, sparingly.* As to the olfensive- 
iicss of its odour, which many work-people .^tickle at, ii may be over¬ 
come, by sprinkling occasionally over it, when bemg removed, a solu¬ 
tion of the chloride of lime. I'bjs solution may be purchased in quart 
bottles at only la. each, and it should be diluted with H times its bulk 
of water when usdQ. There is great waste of this valuable manure 
near divelling-houscs and farm-steadings; and though necessaries were 
erectedt they would remain neglected. * 

Uumcn feces is mixed with other ingredients, and sold under various 
denominations, such as poudrette, animalized carbon, desiccated com¬ 
post, and the like. When such a composition i.s honestly formed, it 
cannot fail to make a powerful manure; but the farmer has no security 
agailist adultq^at^ons, and it is well known he is plundered at all bauds 
by the imposition upon him of useless compourfds. For jpy own part, 

1 can say that when the animalized carfeu first came to this country, 
about 20 years agq, it raised turnips as well and as cheaply tis bone- 
dust ; but it soon fell far short of its first ^.xertions, though it rose y; 
price as it fell in value. §o with desiccated compost; I have tried it in 
co'mparisou '•rith farm-yard dung, pigeons’ dung, and rich vegetable 
mould, and so far was it from being a manure at all, that even the bladic 
mould taken from the bottom of an old stone-dyke raised better tur¬ 
nips. Indeed, it scarcely afforded a better result than some drills which 
were not dunged at all, but wore sown with turnips, by way of contrast 
and ns a standard of comparison. I am sure m»ny farmers have been 
gr/evously deceived in the purchase of manures, and thiif being the cate, 
every compound he wishes to try, he should mix for' himself at home 
with the genuine ingredients of which it should .consist. Such a pre¬ 
caution is necessary, for to be deceived in the particular of manure, 
is,An effect, to incur the loss oFa whole year’s crop, and such a loss in¬ 
volves not merely individual, but national interests. 

Bone-duat .—The composition of this substance, which is of so much 
. worth to the farmer, I have already given (in 2529.), and, on account 
of its containing .^o great a variety of constituents, it is.'b true and 
valuable manure. It is now believed that the phosphate of lime, with 
which they most abound, is the most valuable ingredient in the manurg 
of bones. Bone-dust exhibits, howevSr, A peculiarity in its effects, as a 
manure, which seems inexplicable, namely, that a given quantity 
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produces a maximum effect. Thus, I have tried 12, IG, 20, and 24 
bushels ]fcr acre with white" globe turnips, and found the crop to im¬ 
prove with 12 to‘16 bushels; but what is remarkable, neither the 20 
nor the 24 bushels gave a greater crop than the 16. This, no doiibt, 
may be explained from the probability of the turnip requiring only 
a certaip quantity of "nourishment, which the 16 bushels supplied, and 
this may account for the. amount of the turnip crop received; but it 
cannot account for the insensible effects upon the succeeding crops, for 
neither the barley, the grass, nor the oats which followed the turnips 
in the rotation, were in the least more increased in bulk and quantity 
with the 20 and 24 bushels than with the 16, th6ugh the 16 yielded 
better than the 12. We cannot conceive that the soil received no 
greater benefit, as regards condition, from 24 than from 16 bushels, 
yet the crops indicated no difference whatever. It is true I did not 
measure and weigh every bushel and ton of the produce, but I had the 
same means of judging them all,—namely, by minute inspection. 1 
knew that the respective quantities of manure and seed were applied 
daring the entire rotation on every similar soil in quality,and situation, 
in the same ^eld, and bn tlie same day. Nor were these comparative 
experiments conducted on ai very small scale, such as of an acre; 
for each portion comprehended 4 long ridges of 15 feet in width, con- 
W^ining not less than 11 atre. There were other results brought out 
by this experiment. The turnips were all c.arricd off the ground, that 
is, none were eaten off with sheep, as the i sliould have b«.ea. and in iso 
far the clearing pf the field after bone-dust was an act of bad farming ; 
but the robbery wus committed from necessity, as there was a deficiency 
that season of dunged turnips for the cattle, whilst the turnips raised 
by bones were more extensive than the sheep I had could overtake. 
Though an act of bad farming, the experiment proved two important 
particulars; Jirst, that bone-dust of itself benefits the 'whole crops, of 
a rotation; the barley, grass, and oats, that followed the turnips, were 
all good ; and, second, they were equally good, turnips, included, with 
similar' crops raised in the same field, and on the same soil, with 16 tons 
of well-made farm-yard dung. Indeed''the grass was in quality mbch 
finer. So we may conclude, that 1 bushel of good bone-dust is equal in 
effect npon crops, daring a S-course rotation, to 1 ton of farm-yard 
dung. It does not follow, however, from this result, that that small 
quantity oiVbone-dust will sustain the enduring fertility of yoil for many 
years like dung. 

( .Perhaps there is no W'ay of applying bone-dust so efficaciously—and 
certainly there is nqne in m'y estimation—as upon farm-yard dung. 
Drill* the land for turnips, say with 12 cayt-loads of dung, and then sow 
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the seed with 8 or 10 bushels of bone-dust. .The bone-dust secures the 
early progress of the plant, and the dung sustains it after* the roots 
8 ti;ike 4nto it. Such turnips eaten off with sheep, should put and keep 
any land in good heart. With 8 bushels of bones, and finely riddled 
coal-ashes at pleasure, an excellent crop of turnips may be raised 
for shceflf 

Guano .—This is a foreign substance, whipb has only recently been 
introduced intd the country as a manure, t It is just the dung of birds, 
and is perhaps no better manure that that of our own sea- birds would 
be, could it be preserved; but no sooner is it voided, than the rain and 
snow, and waves T)f the ocean, wash it away; whereas, in the tropics, 
whether in America or Africa, the heat desiccates and preserves it 
immeiliately on being voided. It is a Compound containing many in¬ 
gredients, as may be seen from the following analyses:— 


By Bartels. By Vuickei. 

Muriate of ammonia, . G.500 4.2 

^ Oxalate of ammonia, ... . .• 1.8.351 lO.G 

Urate ol>arjimonia, ., . 3.244 B.O 

PhtjsphAtc of ammonia. . (i.DDU 6.U 

Waxy substance, ... . ...a. . O.GOO 

Sulphate of piotash,.. 4.227 5.5 

-soda, ..•. 1.119 3.8 , 

Phosphate of soda, , ... 5.291 ... 

-;—•-magnesia and ammonia,. 4.19C * 2.6 

Chloride of sodium....... . ' . 0^0(1 ... * 

Posphate of lime, . ,*9.940 *11.3 

Oxalate of lime, . 16.360 7.0 

Alumina, . 0.104 

Residue insoluble in nitric acid, . 5.800 4.7 


Loss, consisting of water, ammonia, and of -1 71 }; 32 s* 

ganic matter, not estimated. . 

^ » • 

In the short time since the introduction of guano, it has proved itself 

a true and valuable manure. \^hen tried on turnips against ihrm-yard 
(fUng, at the rate of only 3 ctrt. per acre, it produced 20 cwt. 6 atones, 
on a similar piece of ground, that 18 cubic yards of^dung per acre pro¬ 
duced 19 cwt. 2 stones. Tested against bone-dust, at the rate m 16 
bushels, and coal-ashes 8 bushels, together 24 bushels per acre which 
produced U) cwt, 2 stones, guano, at the rate of 3 cwt. pef acre, yielded 

* Jnebgig’s Chemistry, in its application to Agriculture and Physiology, 
p. 181. Edition of 1843. 
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23 cwt. 2 Btones. Against bone-dust alone, at the rate of 16 bushels 
per acre, trhich produced 24 cwt. 7 stones, guano, at the rate of 2 cwt. 
produced 3l cwt/ ,4 stones.* Guano is very efficacious for Virnips, 
along with a little farm-yard dung. Its fame as a manure'is now esta¬ 
blished, though as a substance which would make a good manure, it 
was knqwn and examined by Sir Humphry Davy more than 40 years 
ago. Sifeh is the demand, for it, that its price is about 10/. per ton, 
and it reached, in the sunin^er of 1844, to 14/. The value of bone-dust, 
in consequence, has fallen to lx. Oc/. per bushej. In the use of guano 
precaution is requisite, as it is apt to effect the vitality of seeds sown in 
contact with it, so that a little earth betw'ecn it &nd the seed is ne¬ 
cessary. 

Pigeons' dung .—This manurb, I have no doubt, would bo as viimable 
as guano, could it be obtained in sufficient quantity. I have tried to 
raise turnips with it, and succeeded to admiration; and one season, 
1823, I raised Swedish turnips w’ith 4 double cart-loads. The quantity 
was applied in the drill with a shovel by guess, but having the desire 
to make it go as far as possible, 1 suspected that 1 had stinted the liSind 
of manure. T^e seed wah afterwards sown upon the drill, which buried 
the dung, and the crop throughout the season was very superior to 
that from farm-yard dung or bone-dust. The bulbs proved large, and a 
hq>ivy crop; but I had not.leisure at the time to attend to particulars. 
Next season the dove-cot only yielded 1 double load df dung, but so far 
as it went, I was equally successful in raising Swedish turnipu. .Tanners*, 

I believe, will give a high price for pigeons’ dung, as I have been 
offered I'Cx. ,per ton fur it; but I would advise you rather to use it at 
home for Swedish turnips. 1 have seen it stated somewhere, that 50 
bushels of pigeons’ dung; or 40 bushels of pigeons’ dung with 8 bushels 
of rape-dust; or from 1.2 to 15 bushels of pigeons’ dune, with 12 to 15 
bushels of bone-dust, are sufficient to raise turnips cqu'al to a good 
dunging of farm-yard manure. My opinion is, that pigeons’ dung 
is as efficacious as guano, or at least as bone-dust, and that, there¬ 
fore, tho&c quantities of pigsons’ dun^g are much too great per acre im¬ 
perial. When pigeons’ dung is wetted wfeh water, it ferments rapidly, 
and in a few days may be riddled and mixed with equal quantities of 
ashra, and sown for turnips, at 32 bushels per acre. When this mixture 
is spread in January or February, out of carts, as a top-dressing on 
new grass, it,, is said to make it fit for cutting 14 days,.earlier than the’ 
t 

* Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural Society, for October 1843. 
p. 70-2. 
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ordinary time. Whether these statements are strictly correct, I cannot 
say from my own experience, but they rfire worth testing: by experi¬ 
ment. ^ 

■Pigeons’ dung has been chemically examined. The excrements erf 
pigeons,” say Sprengel, “have been chemically examined by Sir Hum¬ 
phry and myself. Davy found in 10#psgrt8 by weight 23 parts 

of substances soluble in water, consfttiiig of urea, urate of lunmonia, 
common salt, and some others. According to my owft experiments, 
pigeons’ dung half a year old, contained only IB'per aent. of bodies so¬ 
luble in water, consisting of veT-y little urea, but of a large proportion 
of carbonate, sulpbatc, and muriate of ammonia, common salt, and sul¬ 
phate of potash. The other 84 parts insoluble in water consisted of 
cuarsG>.siliceous sand, silica, phosphates af limoand magnesia, traces of 
alumina, and oxides, of manganese and iron. 'I'lie abundance of soluble 
substances explains the quick effect of pigeons' dung, and also shews us 
once more the great value of mineral manure.”* Hence the propriety 
of applying pigeons’ dung fresh, or of strewing the floor of the dove-cot 
wiiti soil abundant in humus, for the ammonirf of the dung to combine 
with the hufinic Kcid of the earth. , 

Fall ffttrbage .—In fishing villages, where fish are smoked or salted, a 
considerable quantity of fish refuse may be obtained, and it constitutes 
an efficient maliure for every kind of crop.. On the east coast of Scot¬ 
land, 30 barrels of fish-heads ahd guts, half of eod and half of haddo^, 
are enough pf manure for 1 acre. The barrel contains 30 gallons, and 
4 make a cart load. The refuse sells at IS. lid. per barfbl, and so dwes 
liver and oil refuse. In preparing fish refuse for mtyfure, it isremptied 
from the barrels on a head-ridge of the field to be manured, and mixed 
with a quantity of earth sufficient to cover the refuse completely. It is 
driven fresh to the field whenever a supply can be obtained from the 
fishers. In 3 or 3 months the compost is ready for use; and as a ma¬ 
nure for turnips is,superior to farm-yard dung, and equally beneficial 
on light and heftvy soils. When usfid for turnips^ the comjftst is spread 
with shovels out of the cart along the dri^s, at the rate mentioned; 
o^er which the drills are split, add the seed sown along the drills by 
the machin^. Of course, it may be applied to bare fallow for wh'bat, as 
well as for green crops. It is sometimes laid oh as a top-dbess- 
irig in autumn upon lea, and ploughed in; and, as may be expected, the 
succeeding oats prove an excellent crop. iJwedish turnips are after¬ 
wards takeh will: the ordinary manuring of farm-y.ard dung; and in 

•• Journal of tlie Koyul Agricultural ,Soiy''ly of Kugland, vol. i. p. 493. ' 
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the circumstances, they never fail tu yield abundantly, while the soil is 
put into fhe 'finest condition. From 400 to 600 barrels of this refuse 
are obtainei) by a farmer during the season ; but those whose farms are 
nearest the villages have the best chance, unless a special s.greemeut'.be 
made with the fishers. Fish refuse may, therefore,'be regarded as a true 
manure (See 2401.11.X 1% regard to sprats, as a manure, M^. Cuthbert 
Johnson relates, that “ the farmers of Essex and Suffolk purchase these 
fish by thousands of bushels at a time, and carry thpm in waggons 
10 or 15 miles into tho'inland districts. The quantity applied per acre 
varies from 25 to 45 bushels, the podr gravelly soils requiring more 
than the loamy lands. They are spread by hand ,from seed-baskets, 
and on winter fallows intended for oats, on which, especially if the 
summer is not too dry, >it proiuoes most luxuriant crops, of a peculiar 
dark green colour, yielding 10 or 11 quarters per acre, and that on land 
of a very second-rate description. The effect of the application, how¬ 
ever, remains only for 1 crop. I'bey produce an equally good result, 
if mixed with earth, and suffered to remain and dissolve for some time 
in the heap, before thdy are carted on the land. In this way ^icy 
answer exceedingly well for‘turnips. They are usually obtainable at 
the rate of Od. or 8d. per bushel.”* The refuse of pilchards and of 
herrings are, of course, of equal value to those mentioned, where they 
are obtainable. > 

‘Sea-ware .—To farmers situate on the sea-coast, this manure is a va¬ 
luable acquisition, so much so, that, on the east coast of^vFifc, I have 
heard it statedt'that as much as 10«, per acre are offered for farms that 
command a,,large supply of sea-ware more than for others nut so for¬ 
tunately situate. On many of the farms in East Lothian, from 100 to 
120 imperial acres arc annually manured with sea-ware; and when I 
mention that 30 double-cart loads are spread on 1 acre, you may con¬ 
ceive the labom- incurred in carting from 3000 to 3600-loads during a 
short season; for 'it is only in winter that the ware is cast ashore by 
storms, whdn the plaqts have arrived at maturity, antf are more easily 
detached from the rock by .a heavy sed. The collecting and driving are 
calculated in Fife to cost from Is. to ls.«2d. per cart-load. Sometimes 
wbeti a bank of sea-ware has been driven on shore, and thgre is risk of 
its ^eing washed away again by the waves, all hands are employed, 
men, women, and horses, to land as much as they can above high-water 
mark, as loag as the danjter of losing it exists. In Fife, 16 loads per acss 
of ware are supposed equal to 20 loads of farm-yard dung, but this seems 


Johnson on Fertilizers, p. 114. 
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an exaggeration. There ie no doubt; however, that it makes an excel¬ 
lent top-dresaing for the aftermath of i crop of hay. * It 4s likewise 
spread^n lea, and affords the means of yielding a fine croj/of oats. It 
is 'also ploughed in with the oat-stubble, in preparation of the land fo'r 
turnips. In all case's it is ploughed ,in as fresh a state as possible.; 
and to a|aist the plough in burying the long leaves and tangles, a field- 
worker follows the plough, and rakes the^ends of the ware into the 
furrow with a«mall dung-spreading graij^ The composition of sea- 
ware, and a few remark? on its natural history,‘will Be found in (2041- 
2-3,). . . 

Cow't urine andeiung are obtained by farmers from the cowfeeders in 
town, on payment of 5s. per cow for the year, and the expense of driv¬ 
ing, when the cows are in the byre, find ndt in fields*in summer; 
or, if paid for in kind, instead of money, } kemple of IG stones, of 22lb. 
to the stone, per annum for each cow. Cow-dung is sold at 5s. per ton, 
or L 4 15s. per cow per annum. The market gardeners in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Edinburgh manure their garden ground with cow-urine, to 
theVxtent of 40 tons per imperial acre. This quantity, though raising 
large crops' of vegetables^ is found to exbiftist the soil so jnuch as to be¬ 
come effete, and were it not stimulated '^’ith ordinary manure for some 
time, the vegetables would not arrive at perfection.' On fields cow- 
urine may be applied with advantage in Wet weather on clover after¬ 
math that is intended to pe taken up for oats, to the extent of 12 to 15 
tcAis per imperial acre ; hut it has been found to injure oats after rue- 
grass. 

The substances I hav^mentioned may all be regarded as true ma¬ 
nures, that is, as possessing a composition, the particulars of which con¬ 
tain the substances requisite for the maintenance of all the plants culti¬ 
vated on a farm; but there is a class of substances which, until very 
lately, were never regarded as essential to the well-bein{^of plants, name¬ 
ly, their specie constituents, which are inorganic or t&ineral.^ The vege¬ 
table organic stActure, which forms the body of the plant, is so obvious, 
that its maintenance has only hitherto attracted the attentiorrof culti- 
■ vigors, and the nature of its minute constituents has been overlooked 
by men of science. True, hints have been thrown out, that, iu ^nse- 
quence of the want of success in cultivating plants in particular cirram- 
.stances, particular substances may be required to supply the peculiari¬ 
ties of their con^osition; and several years ago Mr. (Jtisenthwaite 
expressed his opinion, that it was by their special constituents that , 
plants werq alone contradistinguished from each other, the orgaiyc 
structure being alike in all; and Chefbfore recommended a minute 

2 / 
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iknalysis of all the cultivated pldnts to be undertaken, in order that 
the peculiar constituenta of each might be ascertained. His reasoning 
on the subject was in these terms: “ Elements, as the very term im¬ 
plies,” he observes, *' are now known to be incapable of being changed 
into each' other. They admit, when considered perse, of no alteration 
but as regards magnitdde and figure; and all the variety of aiatter dis¬ 
coverable in the world is produced by combination of these elements in 
different proportions. From this fact we are immediately led to deduce 
the following important conclusion : That when out of one substance 
another is io be formed, alcohol or acetic acid out of sugars or, to 
confine our views to agriculture, grain out of manuAi, it is obvious that 
the elements of the first must be contained in the second; as if they be 
not, the conversion cannot tike place. This is a truth which applies 
with peculiar force to the doctrine of manures, and renders it impera¬ 
tively incumbent upon the agriculturist to investigate the constituents 
both of the crops he grows, and the manures he employs to make that 
growth successful. It is very reasonably to be feared, that many fail¬ 
ures, quite inexplicable to the farmer, may be* explained upon t^ese 
principles. Hq,has, very frequently perhaps, some grain nps'n land which 
has not contained the element(« necessary to the production of'the crop, 
and therefore the crop has failed ; and he continues to suffer a recur¬ 
rence of the same loss year.kfter year, because he is unacquainted with 
the cause upon which it depends. If all crops wefe composed of the 
same elements, this reasoning, this discrimination, amoiig^ manurds, 
wdttld not apply, nor be necessary to be regarded by the agriculturist; 
and it is' upon sudi a supposition that the practices of husbandry have 
been uniformly conducted, and are at the present day conducted. 

“ To illustrate the preceding reasoning we may select the wheat crop 
as an example, which, {vhile it is doubtless the most important to man¬ 
kind, is also better known in its constituents than moUt other grain. 
If we examine th'e straw of wheat we shall find it to bWlsutfiposed of 
common vegetable mhtter; or of oxygen, hydrogen, anti carbon. This 
I call c(hnm<m vegetable metier, because the elements are common to 
every known vegetable substance. If wh examine the grain, we slnll 
find its constituents to be starch and gluten; and if we carry sur research¬ 
es still farther, we shall find that the elements of starch are precisely 
the same with the element of common vegetable matter, viz., oxygen,. 
hydrogen, afid carbon; but the elements of the gluten„besides consistiiig 
of the three just named constituents^ contain nitrogen also, an element 
nqt.common to vegetable substance, but composing a large part o{ most 
animal matters. Now< from vvhaf^ has just been stated, it<is clear that 
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tbe aune manure which is employed in the production of the atrpw and 
the starch of the wheat crop, cannot possibly produce tbe gbiten also. 
For thig depends upon the presence of a distinct elepent, din* element 
which canuott as far as our present knowledge extends, be formed out 
of other elements, either by the operations of art, or by the process of 
nature, bp4h of which ate in reality tiie same. Xhis is a fact which has 
never, 1 believe, been regarded by writers on the theory, or men en¬ 
gaged in the practice of agriculture; and ye^upon it depends the suc¬ 
cessful cultivation of this most important crop.”** 

This extract really explains tfie entire motives by which the agricul¬ 
turists at present desire to obtain the assistance of chemistry in raising 
larger crops and of better quality; and it contains the entire rationale 
of the doctrine of specific manures, the desire to apply which to field- 
culture has given the peculiar bias at present to tbe agriculturist’s 
mind. It was reserved for Liebig to point out what those specific 
substances are which contra-distinguish the plants usually cultivated in 
the fields; and this knowledge he has acquired by tbe very means 
poiSted out 1^ Mr. (]|[risenthwiute, namely, by laborious analyses of 
the plants %|d of their products. His investigations in this difficult 
and intefesting field of inquiry have ej^abled him to dietermine that 
ammonia is the mqst valuable food of plants; that supplies of it may be 
obtained for them by the decomposition of the various salts of ammonia; 
that other salts are reqqjred, if not directly, for yielding essential ni- 
gfedients^ateall events infiirectly, for assisting in the decomposition of 
the ammoniacal salts; and that the ashes of plants indicate the peculiar 
mineral or minerals w^h each plant takes, in g/eate^ or smaller 
quantity, into its composition. 

The employment of specific manures, recommended by theory in the 
first instance, and urged by the successful reseamhes of chemusal inves¬ 
tigation, is n<Av prescribed to the farmer as a practical operation ; and 
it must i > u P Wned be has received the solicitation in a very confiding' 
spirit, much mffre so than any subject I remepber him*to have re¬ 
ceived, which had not tbe pre'^ions sanctipn of bis own experience. 
He has evinced a desire to try evfry suggestion offered, and has even 
gone the length of requesting a chemist of established reputational ex¬ 
amine the results of his experiments, aind to suggest further experiiAsots 
, upon them, with a view to ultimately obtaining useful results. What 
those results mav ultimatelv prove, time alohe can determine; and as 

* Gsiientfawaite’s New Theory of Agriculture, p. 161*—1. Second edijign, 

1880. « * ' 
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every experiment in agriculture-Uke« one year at least for its comple¬ 
tion, that time must yet oticnpy several years. A great’problem is 
evidently work at present on this, subject in the field of ogri|;uUure; 
and, as its object is decidedly good, I cannot but bopef for the sake 
of the country as well as the farpten, that it will be successfully solved. 
So long as it is under'solution, however, 1 think the best for me 
is to decline entering in^ the subject of specific manures, because the 
mere enunciation, and mpch more the recommendaition, of results, 
as yet untested'is as'’likely to lead yon intp error, as to guide you 
towards truth; for repeated and extensive trials have yet to be made ere 
facts can be established; and without the estabiishiKent of indisputable 
facts no general conclusions for your guidance can be arrived at. The 
best service*! can afibfd yoifat present is, therefore, to point out to 
you the best papers that have been written by the moat extensive 
experimentalists; and as the subject admits of improvement by every 
new experiment, the accounts of the most recent experiments should 
possess the greatest interest. To open up the entire subject, would, be¬ 
sides occupy a much greater space than I have to spare; and if entered 
on at all in ito present unfinished state, it coiild only consist of relating 
the particulars of what every ^experimenter had observed, and’these yon 
will appreciate far better in the experimenters own words.* 

y* See Transactions of the Highland and .Agricultural Society for March ]8d4, 
pp. 161-204, by Mr. John Hannam, North Deighfon, We^berby, in Yorkshire. 
For patient investigation, accurate observation, clearness of detail^ ai^ intelligent 
desluction, this^per, in my Opinion, is a perfect model of an account of agricul¬ 
tural experiments. • In the Number for July 1844, pp. 227-49, the experiments of 
Mr. A. F. Gardiner, overseer to Mr. Fleming of Barrochan, in Kepfrewshire, arc 
very well related. In the same Number, from pp.250-4, the conclusions by Mr. 
Lumsdaine of Lalhitllan, in Fifeshire, are correctly drawn from the experiments, 
and are in themselves important. In the Number for July 1843, pp. 28-36, the 
account of the experimeifis made by Mr, Maclean at Braidwood, near Penicuik, 
in Mid-Lothian, with 28 different substances, at a considerable elevation above 
the level of tl^e sea, are worth perusal; as well as some expaTimenfS''fff%r. Carstairs 
of Springfielh, near Peiticuik, on the Effects of some speciiff manures on moss- 
land, whjeh are curious and encouraging ts those who possess similar soil. In the 
Number for July 1844, pp. 2?7-9, Mr. Thomas Bishop, land-steward at Methven 
Castle, in Perthshire, gives an account of experiments made with a few unAm- 
mon'Substances, such as grass-weedings, cocoa-nut dust, carbonised saw-dust, 
exh&nsted cow-dung', wet wasted straw, compared with known fertilisers, in the 
Number for October 1843, pp 64-7; and in the Number for October 1844, p. S04, 
and onwards, will be found ope paper by Mr. John Finnie, Swaiuton, (did-Lothian,* 
and another Mr. Charles Stevenson, Bedside, Bast-Lothiivi. Tjje Appendix'to 
Professor Johnston's Lectures on Agribullaral Chemistry and Geology is wholly 
oedupied with accounts of experiments'with special manures, made in different 
ptlrts of the country, with such reii|ark| upon, and suggestions from thend, as the 
circumstances of each cain called forth. * 
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There are other substances employed as* manure, very differynt from 
those just •referred to, as well as from orAnary manures,‘and which can 
only hp obtained in quantities in- certain localities.^ . For Ixample, toot 
call only be%>btained in large quantities from large towns,, and it makes 
an excellent top-dressing for one season on grass. The quantity employ¬ 
ed is al^t 40 bushels per acre, and the cost it fyom Is. 3d. to 28. Sd.' 
per bushel. As this is a very disagreeable^ubstance to sow* with the 
hand, a machine has been in use for somf years, for the' purpose of 
distributing it equally qver the surface of the grass-land, a description 
and figure pf which, by Mr. Slight, will be found below. The effect of 
soot is to promote the growth of the leaves of plants, and particularly 
of grass, and to impart to them a dark green colour. 1 have heard it 
statechthat cowfeedera object to graze enws cm pasture’that has been 
top-dressed with soot, in consequence of the taste which it imparts to 
milk; and they even object to purchase the hay for cows that has been 
saved from grass top-dressed with soot. The eifects of soot are evanes¬ 
cent, not enduring beyond one season. It should be applied in spring 
wlhen the grass is dd|ap, and in calm weather. When applied in dry 
weather, apt to scokih the grass. • • ^ 

Woollkn rags make an excellent manure for potatoes, wheu chopped 
small and strewed along the drills, at the rate of from .3 to 4 cwt. per 
acre on-light, and 12 cwt on strong soilsis It is mostly used, however, 
for the manuring, of ho^-grounds. Trifling as this article may sram, 
30,000 tonsure a*nnually used in England, as high as 5 gninehs per ton.* 
Green-teeed of delicate variety, “found*alone in protected situations 
in the estuaries of our rivers, is used in the upper.jllarts/>f the Forth, 
and still more especially so in the Eden. Mr. Meldrum of Bloomhill, 
near St Andrews, besides collecting the weed on his own shores, rents 
thaTbf his neighbours. He frequently applies from 300 to 400 cart¬ 
loads in a single year, and reckons 10 cart-loads goad, and 15 heavy, 
mannri«g;^A^hei](Jlaid on in winter, and ploughed into the furrow-* 
ground, it produces a fine pulverising effect. With this ilone a wheat 
crop of 6 quarters an acre ha^ been prodj^ced, with a heav^ crop of 
ans the year after without additional dung.”t 
SheU-fith and SheUs. —I have known ground mussel and oystdkshells 
used as manure for turnips; but double the quantity did not produce 
the same effect upon the crop as bone-dust; perhaps it would requite 
40 bushels to produce the same effect as 16 Bushels of bo%e-dast. One 
use made Bf thi^ shell-dust is to adulterate bone-dust therewith. It has 

* Johnson on Fertilisers, f. 124. 
t Quarterly Journal of^guculture, yol. xi. p. 308. 
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been la4ely etated that common shell-fiafa, each as velke, cockles, and 
mnssels, ttf the extent of 16 bdsbels per acre, have beeen employed with 
Buccess-to ikise turaipe, tiie bushel weighing 1 cwt To thoyt near 
the coast, with a rocky shore, such manure is obtainable, f 

. SheU-marl. —In some parts of ^he country, sucH as Forfarshire, this 
substance is found iq considerable quantities associated withr.peat. It 
occurs in'beds in deep peat,-bog8,* lined above and below with a layer of 
very fine unctuous clay, it ^s taken out of the bogs by means of a boat 
mounted with a ‘dredging apparatus. When qf fine quality, and in a 
dry Btat^ ibis as white as lime, not crumbling down into powder like 
qnicklime, but cutting something like cheese with «the spade, and ad¬ 
hering in large lumps when spread. It is applied at the rate of from 
40 to 50 boirs per imperial aare, the boll containing 8 cubic fest^ and 
sellittg at 9d., making the cost of manuring from L.l: 10s, to L.l: 17 :6 
per acre, exclusive of the cost of carriage. When applied to land as 
a calcareous substance in moderation, it assists the action of ordinary 
manure; but it is too often applied solely as a manure, and in the above 
quantities, namely, from 35 to 45 cubic yards ptfe acre, when it n/ver 
fails to do mi|chief. It does* not injure fresW'lsnd, it is^de; on the 
contrary, it seems to Btimalatq.it greatly, causing it to exert itkelf, and 
thereby soon becoming exhausted. When repeated frequently as a sole 
manuring, I have seen the land reduced to such a state of fermented 
dry pulverizatiooi that with a stamp of the foo^ the le^ has been driven 
into the ground as high ns the ankle, and a dust raised bp t^e stroke. 

•• Applied to lands followed hy severe cropping,” remarks Mr. Headrick, 

“ it has reduced them almost to a state of utter sterility, which they 
have not recovered to this day.”* 

Besides those substances which attract the attention of most farmers, 
there are numerous others which may be used as manure, that are 
nearly overlooked by him, and these have been denominated waate ma¬ 
nures. Thejr com'^rehend all matten allowed to uAste tlKaBaelves on 
the farm; the sewerage of towns, which are allowed tefrun waste to an 
enormoua extent; the waste of manufactures, such as shoddy, flax waste, 
sugar waste, tanners’ waste, and tl^e like; and local wastes, suchwu 
peat,'^eed8, ashes, &c. In regard to the importance of these substances 
as inanures, trifling as they may seem, Mr. Hannam observes, in his pre¬ 
face, that, while pointing out the waste of manure which too commonly . 

* Headrick’s Agricultural Survey of fotfarsbire, p. 406. 1& eDun.erating these 
substances, 1 have conflned my observatiops to those which are within the reach of 
mficty fanners. For manures from mon distant farms^ 1 refer with pleasure to 
Mr. Hannam, of North Deighton’s) Essay on Rape-Dust and Hand.TillageS. 
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takes place throughout the country; and *8U|^esting availably means 
for its prevention, the author, has endeavoured to call atteistion to the 
subject » of HO equal importance to the former in^ividq|iry,.and the 
pdblic generally; for though to make that which u useless to the far¬ 
mer valuable to him,' and to give him an efficacious and economical agent 
by vhiq^he may augment his prince, w one saeans by which he may i 
reduce hie expenditure and increase hi income, at the-same fime it is 
one from which the public will reap an t^eascd supply of food at 
decreased coat.”* 

Of the inoiportant part which'every manure of the most trifling nature 
may play in the economy of husbandry, may be learned from these ob¬ 
servations of Liebig: It is certainly the case, that we could dispense 
with the excrements of man and animals, if >we were able to obtain 
from other sources the ingredients on which depends all their value for 
agriculture. It is a matter of no consequence whether we obtain am¬ 
monia in the form of urine, or in that of a salt from the products of the 
distillation of coal, or whether we obtain phosphate of lime in the form 
ofVnm, or as the m^eral apatite. The principal object of agriculture 
is to restdHyto^ur landithe substance removed from it, and which the 
atmospUbre cannot yield, in whatever way the restoratiSn can be most 
conveniently effected. If the restoration be imperfect, the fertility of 
our fields, or oT the whole country, will besimpaired; but if, on the con¬ 
trary, we add mose than^we take away, the'fertility will be increaselC’'f 
-•■From Boo^ of the Farm,'August, 1844. 


Further Notices regardi/hg Peruvian and Bolivian Guasto,—Horti¬ 
culture.—General Virtues of Guano. 

Xke following extract from * Hovey’s Magazine,’ forms a portion 
of an address delivered by J. £. Teschemacjjer, Esq., at a meeting 
of the Horticultural Society of Massachusetts, United States, relative 
to the wJiHMsf ga^o as a manureIn the following experiments,* 
I will first observe that all those plants which were treated with 
guano were potted in a mixture consisting Af plain earth without 
any manure, sand, a little leaf-mguld and peat, with which tlie guano 
ufoa mixed; that those plabts which are compared with them have 
been growmin the richest compost, and that b'oth have bad th^ame 
attention, and been grown otherwisb under the stAne circumstaAces. 
Fticbsia fulgens, one year seedling, potted 17th June, when 2^ inches 
tligb, with one tea-spoonful of guano; revpotted 9th ^ugust, then 

• 

* Hannsm on tne economy of WasteManares, p. vi., an excellent little treatiie.^ 
t Liebig’s Chemistry in its applicatfon to Agriculture and Physiology, p.T77. 
Bditidn of l643< 
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12 iocl|e8 high, with another spoonful of guano, is now foot 
high. Tt^ contrast between this and the. two-year old plttnt is very 
striking,‘.b<^h as to luxuriance of growth and colour of the foliage, 
the plant with guano being vastly superior. 1 think ^so tSat the 
colour of the flowers is improved; it is well known among gardeners 
that it is rather difficult to grow, this plant well. Pelargoniums 
—two seedlings grown with guano, and one of the samci, sowing 
without ron th,e 17th June the Wo former were potted with one tea- 
spoonful oi gUano, and ‘S^e-potted on the 9th August with another 
tea-sponful; here also th£ difference in favour of guano is very 
great. China roses—two cuttings, .potted ’ 17th June, each with 
one tea-spoonful of gauno; one was then 7 inches high) th6 other 
4^; they are now 34 and 28 inches high respedlively, with large 
healthy foliage and stems ; these have not received a second appli¬ 
cation of gueno. Celasia csistata, or cock’s-comb—one seedling, 
with one tea-spoonful and one of the same sowing without; the size 
of the stem, foliage, and head of that with guano, is more than 
double that of the other, and the difference in the colour of the 
leaves is remarkable. Salvia patens, with one tea-spoonful of 
guano—the effect here has been to lengthen the joints, and the 
flower appears smaller ffiau usual. Acacia F^vnesiaua—a seeding 
showing the size of the /olit^e and length ft the joints^^vevious to 
the applicatiSn of a tea-spoonful of guano, and the ^remarkable 
growth of both afterwards. A camellia with two tea-spoonfuls—this 
specimen, which was quite small and unhealthy befor.e the addition 
of guano, as may be seen by*the lower leaves, exhibits in a most mark¬ 
ed manner, by its beautiful large deep green jeaves and healthy bud, 
the action'of this manure. On a camellia grown with g large proi- 
po^tion of flne^ood-.cbarcoul, the foliage and buds are extremely 
fine and. luxuriant, and of a healthy green colour, but not at all 
equal to thht treated with guano. One bal^m, two tea:spoonfuls, 
re-potted 9tb August with two more, to which a little lime was ad¬ 
ded. This is an ugly specimen, which confirms an observation in 
the Gardener's Chronicle, that balsams manured with guano 
produced smaller flowers. I have watched it carefully, and found 
•that not a single flower missed bearing its seed-vessel andj i jiat every 
seed-vessel jl have opened contaips from 14 t<r’2(^ penect seeds. 
From what I have seen of guano itis^cle&r that its action is rapid 
and powerful on the stem and foliage, increasing their size and 
deepening their green colour ; of Aiis lact there can be no doubt, 
1 thmA it probable that it diminishes the size of the flowgrs in some 
cases, and that it improves the seed, |>oth in quantity and quality -, 
of this, however, more experiments are required to prove the 
certainty. When those .plants w^e re-potted, which received a 
second applfaation, the roots were very numerou% ani^ appeareff 
,in the most vigorous health—thidk, succulent, pure white, the tips 
with that hairy appearance so w^ known by Cultivators as a sign 
of ^strong growth, i n Per]u,if ja eustCittary, when using ghano 
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to raise pepper, to manure three times : £nt on the appear^oe of 
roots, theu on the appearance of the'leaves, and lastly on the 
formation of the fruit. I think the eapwiment of itsyacfion on 
all.fcuits, pai^ticularly the larger fruit-trees, as appld^ pears, peaches, 
frc., will be extremely interesting, as well as on the vine, which 
is well known to be excessively greedy for rich food, particularly 
for bonedAanure, the chief ingredient of which; phosphate of lime, 
guano contains in considerable qulmtity^” Mr. Teschemacher 
then proceededito show that guaho contain^, in large* proportions, 
the ingredients necessaiv for the growth of plants in general, and for 
the maturation of seeds.^ “ The nectariferous juices, or, as they are 
commonly dalled, the honey in flowers, are usually se^arat(^ or 
secreted by glandular bodies called nectaries, and this honey has by 
many been supposed indispensable in the fecundation of the seed; 
but thbre are also glands on the leaveB*and leaf-stalks (petioles) of 
many plants, which perform the same office of secreting honey; 
here, of course, it cannot be of use for this purpose. Such glands 
exist on the petioles or leaf-stalks of most of the acacia tribe; on the 
tips of three or four of the lower serratures on the leaves of Grewia, 
on various parts of the leaves or stems of tb% balsam, on passiflora, 
and^any o^er plan^. These glands only secrete honey during 
the youth growth owthe leaf; it is then*only that^their opera¬ 
tion and*beautifal structure can be pr^erly observed. When the 
leaf has attained its full growth and ^rfection, the active part of 
these glands driesf op, the time for observing tMr powers is ]»st, 
and the leaf then proceeds in its owni mportant function of elabor^* 
ing the sap. It has bee« lately surmised, and it appears to me with 
et^ry prftbdhility of truth, that this honey is an excretion of the 
superabundant and useless part of the juices thrown ofi; after tlSe 
leaf or flower has selected all that is necessary, predlsely.analogons 
to the excretions of tbs' animal frame. I will attempt very briefly 
to show that this view, if correct, is of some importance, both to 
agriaolture and horticulture. Mr. A. A. Bayes, of Boxbury, in 
a beautiful, simple, and, I believe, original experiment, before the 
Chemical Society of Boston, proved the existence *of phosphoric 
acid (.p iflfc^drt y comlwped in several seeds), by immersing sections of 
them in weak sffiutions of sulphath or acetate of copper^i in what- 
ever part of the seed phosphoric acid e^stea, on that p^t was 
deposited a precipitate of phofphateof copper; this was particularly 
evment in the seeds of Indian corn. A certain quantity of ^los. 
phoric acid,* or phosphates, is therefore necessary^to the existlSice 
of these seeds; and that part of the plant (probably the flower) 
.destined to perform the function of preparing the juices for these 
seeds, must go on exerting its utmost powdirs in selecting and re¬ 
jecting untfl the'requisite quantitjtof phosphates and dther ingre¬ 
dients for the seed are obtained. • Now the phosphates in most soils 
exist en’extremely minute quantities; therefore, those plants and 
flowers whose seeds require them*mnlt extrspt large portions of 

2 ^ 
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food ffom the soil before'they ban select the amount of phosphates 
necessary for the perfectio'h of their, seeds; and probably only as 
many 8wd!( arriT,e at maturity as the plant can procure phosphates 
to complete; the Vemainder,'embryos of which are always formed-in 
abundance, 'are abortive—that is, never come to perfection. The 
same line of reasoning, of course, applies to the other necessary 
ingredients of seeds.* If, the/’efore, we present to a ^iunt food 
containing an'abundan^ supply of these ingredients, it seems rea¬ 
sonable to suppose that^ we shall^ produce more seeds, or rather 
that more of the felaibryo seeds will be^ perfected. Now, the 
chemical analysis of guano shows that it contains, in abundance, 
most of the necessary ingredients of plants and ^ds, the nitrogen 
of its ammonia being absolutely requisite for the cellular, vascular, 
and other parts of the stem and leaves, and its phosphoric acid, 
as well as its nitrogen* for tlie seeds; and if future experience*shouid 
confirm what I have thus stated as an opinion, that the flowers of 
plants manured with gauno become smaller, it may be accounted 
for on the assumption that as there are presented to the plant these 
ingredients in abundance, particularly those necessary for the seed, 
the flower and its glaeds, whose office it is p prepare the l^.er, 
have less work to perform, less food to analyze, l^^s to ^iect, and 
less to rejec|.; hence tRerels no necessity 'to have thei^ of so large 
a size as where much exerti^ of these functions is required. The 
seed will also be larger and in greater quantity.” ^ 


'We shall fjybear to entgr on the chemical analysis *of^uano ;*it 
if more our province to show its effects, and to inform our readers 
how it inay be most efficiently employed ii^horticulture. We have 
in progress various experiments to assist in proving its value; and, 
as far as these have gone, they have in general been most satis¬ 
factory. We have already proved that it may be used too freely, 
and that injury may be thereby produced. In a liquid state (four 
ounces to a gallon of water), applied twice a week for three weeks, 
to beds of stra'wberries, has occasioned an amazing^^'gfSwth of 
foliage and blossomy, but its influence on the crofTof fruit remains 
to be sgen. On the othgr hand, a* bed of seedling Alpine straw¬ 
berry plants, which had been up about a month, was thinly spijn- 
kl^with unmixed gauno in powder, and it destroyed every plant 
where it was applied. The half of a bed of onions, wh*ich were six 
incneshigh, were sprinkled over a month ago with pure guano,, at 
the rate of two ounces to every square yard, being upwards of 5 
cwt. to th((^acre; the season has been rainy, and t^e onions treated 
with guano hre double the sizemf those not so treated^ Potatoes, 
adiich were six inches high, had ^uano sprinkled along the rows, 
sViaongst their stems, at the rajp of an ounce and a half to*every 
yard : and these aretnow (five weeks sabsequently) fai'’superior to 
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those in parts of the rows purposely-left without guano. Nine parts 
of light soil were mixed with one of guano, and halfu Bgaaefttl of 
the compost was put into each of the boles regularly mad^o/receiVe 
itj.’ia. a prepared bed of light soil; in t1ie midst*df the compost in 
each hole, a plant, of Brussels Sprouts was put, and then well 
watered. This was done a month* ago, and at the present time 
more tlrfh half the plants have dwindled and.died-. Geraniums 
were watered at intervals of a weeS, five times only, in the* whole, 
with guano water, four ounces fb the galloil of water; their leaves - 
began to curl, and, although the use of iJie liquid guano h-fs been 
discontinued, two months, it i» unlikely that the plants will recover 
till they arh potted in fresh soil. Plants of various sorts, in pots, 
watered only witli guano water, half an ounce to a gallon, have 
flourished astonishingly—none have failed. These are lessons which 
cannot be mistaken.— Hovey's Magazine of fforliculiuf^. 


Experiments on Various Flowering Plants, with Guano and 
Nitrate of Soda. By J. E. Teschemachkr. 

Small parcels of t-he new manure guano having been very general¬ 
ly circulated in this Acinity, it is right to put those in possession of 
it on thelt>''gulird aga!\ist using it to-s freely; many plants in 
England, and some here having been killed'for want at proper care 
in the application of it. Guano is an ^tremely powerful and warm 
manure,, and, if applied-in large quantities, or in lamps, destroys the 
roots. For pelargoniums, r^ses, and sll hardy, strong-growing 
plants, one teasjfloonfulito a quart of earth, or about 1 pan in 1(10, 
itl sufiici<^nt% it should b'e pulverized and well mixed with'the earth 
in which a plant'is to be re-potted. When it is noPconvenient^o 
re-pot, the earth may be gently stirred on the surface of, the pot 
one or two inches deep, add guano pulverized, then mixed in ; the 
plants should be kept well watered. Besides pelargoniums and 
ros^ I have tried it on the Myrtaceous family, on ericas, fuchsias, 
and camellias ; its effects on these are equally surprising. 1 have 
been also trying experiments on various plants with aitrate of soda; 
in ever;*«ca*w.i*I plqj^ed two plants, of the same species and of nearly 
the same size, dose together ; one of, them was wateredtthree times 
a week with a very weak solution of this -saltj the other was under 
the usual management. The e^ct of the nitrate of soda has now 
bloome ve^ evident,‘the plants watered with it are larger and 
earlier in bloom than the others; it appears, however, to me proCdtle, 
that these effects will be rather evanescent, anU the plants %ili 
always require this stimulant. I observe, in the English pubiica- 
tjons, that this constent necessity for the stimulant is u^ed against 
all these new nihnures, but surely .there is no strength.!? this argu¬ 
ment. All manures become exhausted, and the farmer has always . 
to apply the stimulant of his manure-heap to make his land bear. 
From some experiments 1 have made, d think Jhat guano will prove 
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a manjire of much greatef pern»anenca than any that is now in use, 
particulairly fn soil* deiicietft in phosphate of lime .—Hovtys Maga¬ 
zine of'.B^rtieuUure. 


The superintendent of the ha^y department reported that he 
hod tried several experiments with.guano upon plants inayots. In 
loam, ^ntaining bne-fiftietb part of this substance, verbenas and 
salvias became luxariant'in aboat|the same degree, as if potted in 
rotten dung. The sapao 9 lant 8 also flourished exceedingly in sand 
containing a simitar proportion of gq|mo. The same effect, or even 
a more beneflcial action, was produced upon them when peat was 
substituted for sand. But whan rich garden abil was employed 
with the same proportion of guano, the plants became languid and 
died. It was therefor^ infeqred that the value of guano as a naanure, 
will depend upon the soil with which it is employed, and that a 
quantity which would be highly beneficial in poor soil will become 
deleterious upon land previously rich and well manured.— Proceed¬ 
ings of the Hort. Soc. No, 17. 


PEAS. 

1 have us^ guano on strong brick-earth at the rate of*SO cwt. 
per acre, with considerable advantage, as you will see by the accom¬ 
panying pea, and they are, all much of a size iri the row;; it was 
ai^plied after they had grown about inches. I mention this fact 
as there appears amongst your correspondents considerable doubts 
as to the biaximum quantity of guano. Less than the fibaye would 
kill grass, andfoo doubt wduld be dangerous on hot gravelly soils, 
or eveocon undr/tined clays that would cake near the surface. I 
have appli^ more than a ton and a half p'br acre on my flower- 
garden, in addition to considerable quantities of bone-dust, soot, 
salt, and nitrate of soda; and the extraordinary luxuriance o£.lheir 
growth, and the size qf the flowers in a cold aspect, bear testimony 
to its utility. <Care should be taken to apply it before or during 
' rain, and not to allow it to touch the foliage. Mj ^yss wWies and 
other vegebkbles appear to like thn guano. On 8 aftres of oats, on 
recently-drained strong land, I bave> used 4 cwt. of guano per acre 
on 3 acfes; 4 cwt. of guduo and Uaack of common salt on 5 acres. 
In both cases the crops look well, although on poor exhausted soil 
aftee^heat; but where the salt is added there is a vast'superiority, 
although that pari of the field was sown at least a month later than 
the other; the difference is perceptible a quarter of a mile off. 6n 
another field of oats, 6 dcres sown same time as the 5 acres, with 
one sack of*Salt and no guano, thp corn looks heaHhy, but far in- 
I ferior to that manured with guano. Two stetches on which were 
nether salt nor guano look yellow, miserable, and thin.-^F.' $. SI. 
— Gardeners' Chronifle, Juig L'lSdS. 
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FlKtD AKO OaBOKK. PrODUCB. 

Walton-Njp-j^ry, 

^ NW idTerpool, 15tfi Febniary, 1844 . 

Sir. —I beg to acknowledge your letter of the I2th instant, and in 
answer to your question respecting the durability of guano as a manure, 

I have gftat pleasure in giving you my opinion, yrhich is founded on 
experiments with the guano I have lhad from your hVasp djiriog the 
last three yeaie. I am now th(|^mghly convinced thalt guano is not* 
only a most valuable manure for the fitst arop, hut for rrops for 
years after, according tb the quantity at first applied. 

I have noticed minutely the effect of guano on the crops for three 
successive years.'where it was firsk applied at the rate of 4 cwt. to 
the statute acre. The first crop was grass, the second turnips, the 
third'ioats, and every year each of those crops were excellent and 
decidedly better than when I applied 20 tons of farm-yard manure to 
the same quantity of land adjoining. There is, therefore, no longer 
any doubt in my mind about the lasting qualities of genuine guano 
as a manure, where it is properly applied for permanent purposes, 
nor can there be aim doubt of its being the cheapest manure we know 
of> for in the exp^ments I allude to, the'guano cost 2/. 8s., the 
farm-yard~ 4 SantLre IW.^Os. per ton, beipg the common price for the 
best hosse ahd cow dung here in the spring time. * 

In this neighbourhood a great dedi of guano has been used for 
top-dressing grass land at the rate of 2 cwt. to the acre, and in all 
cases that I have heard of, it has giv^ very great crops the &st 
year; but some af the parties’ who have used it in this way, coin- 
plain that ^ey did not see much improvement in the crop^e second 
year; I Should have been very much surprised if they»had, for I l^ve 
many times seen 51. worth of farm-yard dung applied as a tpp-dress- 
ing to an. acre, and pever could see any advantage of it after the 
first year. If people want manure to have a permanent effect, let 
them bury it in the land, and they will have the benefit for years, 
buFfiTthey take and scatter it to the sun and wind, without plough¬ 
ing or digging it in, they will never see ifs etfept after the first 
®op- _ . . 

1 continue ^ dSe guano to crqps of all kinds on my^arm or gar¬ 
den, and in my nursery grounds, and in p. liqdid state 1 have used 
it in my hothouses and greenhouses, to plants of every Wnd with 
great benefit to all. 

In market gardens and kitchen gardens of any kind, I c^qgider 
guano invaluable; for by proper application of* the liquid ii^ the 
spring months, yon not only double the quantity of many crops, but 
with such as rhubarb, sea-kale, asparagus,, &c. you get them much 
earlier, vihich a double advantage. In short, in alj^the depart¬ 
ments of nay business, whether the farm or nursery^ guano seems 
now indispensable. Whenever We see a crop not thriving, we apply 
guado thd first wet day afterwards^ aq,d if the crop is not too’far Ad¬ 
vanced, it'generally has a very good effect. 
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Manure is the mauispi'ilig in all farming or gardening operations ; 
without plenty of it, our labour is in vain. We may-drain well, 
subsoil,‘.pfeugh or dig deep, but without abundance of manure, land 
can no more be ptofitahly worked than a horse can that^s half died. 

With the- assistance cA guano, 1 had plenty of grass to mow last 
year from the first week in April, until the first week in December, 
besides a good bite cff after-grass grazing. To conclud^vl beg to 
state, M my opinion, that the ‘discovery of guano is by far the most 
important of the age, ertW for agd culture or horticulture, and I for 
one feel particularly -mdebted to your for its introduction into Eng¬ 
land. 


William .k)seph Myers, Esq. 


1 am, 

Vour most obedie&t servant, 

Wm. Skirvino. 


POTATOES. 

With potatoes, 4 cwt. of guano per acre, mixed with ashes, was 
tried against IS tons of farm-yard and stable dung. The potatoes 
with tha guano were df the same sort, but planted a fortniglit ^ter 
than those with dung.^ T^e difference in ^.hc product,,was at the 
rate of 11 sacks of large and 6^ of small (seed and re#use),per acre 
in favour of the guano. In csacb case the produce of 5 perches was 
measured. 

, In the cases of potatoes and turnips, the' trials wwe made in the 
siahe field, and on parts adjoining one'another. The soil, clay.. 


agriculture. 

To the Editor of the Mark Lane^Express. 

Sir, —If you think the following observations on guano, crops, 
Scotch farming, &o., worthy a place in your invaluable pap er, y ou 
may at pleasure insert them. 

1st. On an ^acre field, sown with 8 cwt. of guano and 3 bushels 
of Italian rye-grass per acre, on the 29th of April, ijjjtoiyihe 3rd 
of August, yeighing when cut 18 „ton8, and wheSMiy and ready for 
stack 4 tons per acih. I^uch of this crop was upwards of five feet 
long ; Bcr rapid was the gsowth that hfty hours after cutting, it had 
again sprung up to the height of inches. With such grass, and 
such^anure so easily convertible into liquid, I see no reason to 
douht that the cottager, with his 5 roods of land, could supply his 
house with vegetables, and cow with winter and summer food, tWe- 
by providing for bis famjjiy an almost entire subsistence. 

'What intelligent agriculturist can view without rpgget^the richest 
plains of En^and lying in a statte of nature, in what are called 
“ meadow lands,” on winch are laid a large portion of the'best dung 
from the fium-yard (not fr(pn Jhe liquid tanks, which' would be 
infinitely better), there to be exposed to, and carried off by, the 
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atmosphere ? Surely in this day of intelligence those land».might 
be turned to better account. , * 

2nd^ Two cwt. of guano mixed with 2 cwt of gypsum, Joirn upon 
an.We of o^ts on the 17th of May. which had aVowerful effect in' 
producing a growth.; but in this case it did harm by laying the crop 
flat to the ground, thereby deteriorating the quality of both straw 
and graaift at. the same time proving itself to b8 most Valuable where 
the land is too poor for a crop. • * 

3rd. Six cvrt. of guano prodiVed a crop>)f potatoes equal to that* 
of *20 tons of farm-yard dung. 

4th.- One .acre of yellow bcdlock turnip, manured with 4 cwt. of 
guano mixM with an equal quantify of gypsum, produced a crop of 
30 tons ; one acre done with 2 cwt. of guano-mixed, produced 27 
tons. The portion done with the 4 cwt. pushed at hrst a rapid 
growth into the tops, so that for a long time that dotfh with the 2 
cwt. bade fair for the best crop, but when the tops of the first portion 
began to fml they shot past the other, and took their place in degree 
of crop, as will be seen by the above weights. Along with all my 
turnips I sow 1 cwt. of gypsum per acre, mixed with a like quantity 
of wood or other avhes, in such a damp or, wet state as will pass 
fredly through the A.aoJiine, which greatly assists in the first stage 
of vegetatisn. ■* 

On nt> account would 1 sow such manures as guado, &c., upon 
the surface for a turnip crop, which ilf too commonly done by ma¬ 
chines for the purpose. Although those machines have coulters 
making ruts of two or three inches deep .for receiving the seed md 
•manure, yet the depositing of that manure so near the surface indu- 
dfes the i^laiit in seeking-‘food to push its roots along the'‘top of the 
drill, thereby exposing them to all the changes bf our variable 
climate, and materially checking the growth of thei plant. ..Another 
evil attending sowing manure on the top of the drill is, that 
in the first hoeing or thinning of the turnips, a large portion of such 
mqpure is drawn away from the plant altogether. The manure for a 
turnip crop ought to be deposited in the bottom of the drills, and 
then covered *in about six inches deep, the seed tbpn sown on - the 
top of^rjig drills-along with the before-mentioned mixture, the* 
plants will therv ]^h their roots 'n the natural direction^ where they 
will find their food in a compajatively uniform* temperature. 


Greenlands, 17th February) 1844. 

Dkar Sibs, —'fhe merits of guano are so thoroughly appre^ated 
in this neighbourhood, that 1 should consider the publication, of 
experiments at the present time uncalled fop. 

1 enclose yoij a hand-bill which Mr. Brocklebank’s Manager had 
printed for circulation amongst his friends some tim8 ago. In the 
first experiment it was found that 4 cwt. of guano produced as gooff 
a ciup of turnips as 25 tons of fajm-vard manure. The cost of the 
guano mdy be taken on the spot at oOs. as She extreme, whilst the 
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manurf cannot be valued ut less than 121. 19«. The barley follow¬ 
ing the t^mi}>s was a fair’average crop, as was the hay; and on 
waking',’c\er< the field at this season, lean distinguish the part 
manured mth giiuno by its-superior greenness and condit!es,;.it 
has a richer - appearance than the remainder of .the field. We find 
that by harrowing in with barley,, at the time it is sown, 2 cwt. of 
guano per acre, we. increase the yield of barley 3-1 Carlis}e,bushels. 
The guano cqMs 25«.; the bailey to obtained is worth 44s. I say 
nothing of the increase nf* straw amjl superior appearance of the sown 
grass, both of which ase obvious. 

From the meadow top-dressed with >guano,%t the rate of 3 cwt. per 
acre, in 1842 we had again a very good crop ; in 1843, fully equal to 
that of 1842. The guano cost I'l. 1 7s. 6d. To Hhve procured the 
same efiect with manure, would have cost not less, certainly, than 
71. per acre. • 

The application of guano to oats has been as favourable as to bar¬ 
ley, but I have not particulars at hand. 1 cannot speak to its effect 
on wheat, because the soil here is not suited to its growth. From 
the experience I have had of guano I am satisfied its introduction 
has raised the value of land situated at a distai^e from towns, but 
more especially of that where the soil is light, f 

It is admitted that the object of good fa^-nuig is 'to ‘produce the 
greatest qualltity possible on a given quantity of land' To attain 
this object on soil such as I ata accustomed to, I would use 2 cwt. 
of guano per acre on ploughing out of grass, for oats, harrowing it 
imwth the seeds. I woul.d procure my turnips with the aid of 3 
cm. (4 cwt. causes them to be too gross, and on 4hat account not. 
to keep well) guano, to be eaten ofif by sheep, or drawn ; acad 1 would, 
ag^in, use 2 cwt. guano ov sowing ^e barley, with wbic^ crop I 
would again lay jhe land to grass. 

This system, I believe, from my experience, may be. profitably 
followed, and the land be left in good condition; but it is evident 
from what I have detailed of the relative cost of guano and manure, 
that without the introduction of the former it would have” been 
impracticable. mult not be forgotten that the use«of guano, by 
increasing the produce to be consumed on the farm, -increas es the 
farm-yard ^anure. 1 repeat, the^introduction of^gjjanoTas added 
materiallv to the value of many'estates. 

1 remain, dear Sirs, 

* ' Very truly yours, 

Thomas^ Fisheh. 

I^ssrs, Gibbs, Bright, & Go.,- Liverpool. 

I consider the quantity of guano requisite 

For Carrops, 4 cwt. per acre. 

Turnips, 3 
Pasture, land 6 „ 

Hay ground, 3* „ 

Barley, , ,2 „ 

Oats, 2 „ 
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llesv House, 24th Feb., ]^44, 

Dear Sib,— In reply to yours respecting the durability (d gtiano as 
a manure, I only can give you the result of .my experianc«^y>m 1842 
to, tb^'present time. On the 2l8t of June, 1842,*r manured 3 acres 
for turnips with 2 .cwt. of guano and 12 bushels bones per acre, 
mixed together 14 days before sowiBg; 1 acre with sulphate of am.- 
monia, <|eBWt. to the acre ; 1 acre with 4 cwt.*of guano without any 
mixture; 1 acre with night-seal afld ashes; and ), acre Avith 15 
loads of well-rptted farm-yard manure; fhe turnips were all sown* 
on the 2l8t and 22 nd of June, on driUB*of 26 inqlies asunder; in 
the month of Novembw follo\ying. I had ^ of an acre of each taken 
up, and topped and tailed, and the bulbs weighed as follows per 
acre.— ■ • • 

T. Cwt. qr. lb. 

Ouano alone, .. 2(1 11,1 21 

Bones and Ouano, 18 13 1 14 

Ammonia,. 17 0 3 0 

Farm-yard manure, . 16 6 1 0 

I sowed the field with oats and seeds in the spring of 1843 ; they 
were a very heavy '^rop all over the field, without any perceptible 
difference, and the seeds the same; upon a field of 5 acres, on 
another farm* irfthe sln^ year, I manured acres with well-pre¬ 
pared farm-^d manure, and 1 ^ acre with 6 cwt, 8 f guano, all 
upon the ridge of 26 inches; the turnips sown in June were all a 
good crop, but the 1 ^ acre manured with guano showed more 
superiority over that manured from the if^m-yard than in the fjjst 
field ; this field was sown with’ barley in .the spring of 1843, and at 
harvest the juperlority of the barley-crop was even more*conspicu- 
ous upon*the 1 ^ acre than the turnip-crop, as 1 am dbnvinced thfre 
were at least 6 bushels per acre more upon this than the other part 
of the field,; and the ^eds that were sown with the bfirley are at 
present far superior, so much so, that you may see to the inch where 
it is long before you reach the field; here is an evident superiority 
in £he three first crops, viz. turnips, barley, and clover, and I have no 
doubt of the result of the wheat-crop, as a.goofl clover-crop insures a 
good wheat cr^. I have had many other proofs this last season of its 
superior feftilizij^fjualities over fvery other manure tl^at has been 
put in competition with it, upon turf of different "quality and texture, 
and as a manure for potatoes”, but no doubt yon have jdenty of 
teijjtimonials of its utility in these find other things. 

■ To Mr. J^ W. Myers. I am. Sir, 

Yours truly, 

Samubi. Bbli... 

'Mwigel IJ'urzcd.—In answer to the inquiries of “ A Cqjnaspondent,” 
at p. 216, Respecting the applicatioh of genuine guano to the mangel 
wurzel crop, I beg leave to offer the following particulars of the 
method adopted by my gardeners last ipringDrills were drawh *6 
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inches in depth and 8 fepf apart, into which the guano was strewed 
at the rate oE lib. to 15 y&rds, and covered over with«n inch of 
mould .:>0bv» this the mangel wurzel seed was afterwards^sown. 
The producb of seed thus treated was fully one-thinl morarfhan 
of that which received a dressing of farm-yard manure, the average 
weight of the roots being from 8 lbs. to 9 lbs.— £. S. — Gardeners' 
Chronicle, 21 tk May., 

'- 1 ' 

•west llll^DIES. 

* Sugar Cane. 

Extract fran one of eight Treatises on agricultural subjects, published 
fa Jamaica, having been writtei.- for a Prize tif One Hundred 
Guineas, offered by Lord Elgin, the Governor of the Island, to be 
awarded to the author of t^e best Essay on these subjects. , 

“ On the 6th July, 1842, we applied 5 tons of guano to land turn¬ 
ed up with the plough. The soil is light small-shot, or manganese, 
the poorest we have. The quantity given was one pint to four feet; 
and as there was more land opened than the guano would manure 
at this rate, we applied common compost from rhe cattle-pen to the 
remainder, in the usual way and quantity : I hine thereby been ena¬ 
bled to contrast their comparative merits, fflte canes <)y both me¬ 
thods of marsuring were- planted at the same time. Those.with the 
common compost will be fit (o cut in the usual time for plants, say 
fourteen or fifteen months old. Those with guano must be cut in 
Jiine. or at eleven months bid. At this rafe did their comparative 
^wth commence, and ^o it has continue^ to maturity,” To this 
is added the following additional report:—The canes nlanted with 
guano in July,. 1842, are now made into sugar (June, 1843). They 
h4ve made excellent produce. In quantity they have exceeded the 
plants ifianured^ the usual mode at the ratq of one-eighth of ahhd. 
per acre. Had they been cut six weeks sooner, their produce would 
have been still greater. 

The mixture recommended is one-sixth guano to five-sixthsrtif a 
quart, consisting partly of ashes, marl, if at hand^ and mould.* 
The quantity off this mixture to be applied is one quart to every four 
feet. 

The autlfor of this treatise,-in h letter dated the^Sth July, 1843, 
says—" The first ratoon'sprouts from the roots of the plants lately 
cut, anj which were originally manurqd with guano, are coming^up 
with A rapidity which many would consider magical, without any 
further application of manure.” 

fisrbsdoes, 23rd August, 1843.' 

“ Less &an half a tofi is not sufficient to manure an acrt of canes 
in a prope?manner ; it is getting into high estimation db a manure, 

* This quantity is probably su jScient, Ibut it is only one-third of what waa used 
(he experiment above detailed. 
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and the canes manured with it are gr/wner than thijse which have 
been manhred with animals.” " 'Wm.jBhasp.'' 

Jamaica^ 22n(l Auguit. 

“From what I‘have seen of the application of guano, I think 
great benefit will be received frojp it. The effect on a piece of ratodn 
canes to which it was applied, at ,the rate of i a ton to the agre,' 
was remarkable. It caused thl canes to Aake a rapid and fuxuriant 
growth, so that they covered tl» ground a very short time, whicR 
saved one clearing, if pot more, and a great*advantage, keeping the 
land cpol. -I have seen sugai*made from land manured jyith guano: 
the colour was %ot quite equal tft some on the estate, but the quantity 
more than doubled.” 


COFFEE. 

Jamaica. 

“ At present, we may say, that guano having been found else- 
where a highly beneficial application to fruit.trees, there can be 
little doubt that where cultivation has declined from the age or heavy 
beYing of the trera, or from the exhaustion or washing away of 
the soil, benefit would te derived from the use of it or some of the 
other strongly stimulatmg manures nodr in* general u^p. From the 
chemical analysis of guano, it appears particularly suited to the 
coffee-tree. This, however, is only to be tested by actual experi¬ 
ment. - We Will’ give all the information we possess as to the pro¬ 
portions used, and the mode.of application to fruit-trees elsewltR'e, 
and the results ,118 the;^. become known* and we cannot^doubt that 
practicid liffen will be found to test its ^effects by e^eriment. We 
mnst, however, repeat the cantion given in another column of lour 
paper, and beg purchasers to be careful in obtaining* what is 
genuine. • The result! of guano on grass-lands must be highly 
interesting to many whose pastures have suffered from various 
causqg. Its application has produced effects scarcely to be credited 
if they were not well authenticated. On^ form of applying it. 
strongly reccflnmended, is very simple and easily tried. On lib. of 
good ^lano-ynii Tjff gallons of water, let it stand 24 hours, then adtk 
8 gallons more water, and let the. whole stqnd 48 ^purs. This 
water may be applied to grass-land or vegetable gardens, it is sta¬ 
ted. with the best results. A w|itering pbt would help tobJistribute 
iV equally ; others recommend a stronger solution, 4fljs. of guano to 
remain in k2 gallons of water 24 hours : the water to be then daiwn 
off for use. 12 gallons of fresh water may be put en the same gmano, 
and after lying 48 hours, be used as the first. A trial of both these 
proportions will test their comparative value." 
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mpmtiltf Vvbfeetiing0 of jlboci«t|». 

{JVednesday, thi 9tk October, 1844.) 

The Hon'ble Sir J. F. Gbant, President, in the chair. 

The Minutes of the last generhl meeting were read and confirmed. 

Members Elected, 

me gentlemen proposed at the last meeting wei;e duly elected 
members of the Society, vk. 

Messrs. Macleod Wylie, F. Staii|forth, John Jenkins, Richard 
Stuart Painter, H. C. Metcalfe, Cecil Beadon, and Baboo Hurrynarain 
Day. ' ''■ 

Candidates for Election. 

The name! of the foUowihg gentlemen were submitted as Candi¬ 
dates for election:— 

R. Leishman.Esq. Calcutta.—-Proposedby Mr. Wm. Storm, second¬ 
ed by the Secretary. 

Capt. A. Waugh, (Surveyor General of India).—Proposed by Dr. 
HuiFnagle, seconded by.Dr. Egerton. f 

G. G. Balfour, Esq. (Civil Service) .—Proposed by Mr. . St. QSin- 

tin, seconded by Mr. £.*Jenidns. / ^ * 

# * 

Presentations to the Library. 

1.—Madras Journal of Literature and Science, No. 30.-^Presented 
by ihe,Madras Literary Society. 

t?.—Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Nqs. 62 and 63.— 
Presented hy the Society. ‘ ■ * ^ • 

3. —Five copks of Appendix A., Lists A. to L, of Dr. Griffith’s 

Re^rt on the H. C. Botanic Gardens, Calcutta_ Presented by the 

Govt, of 'Sengal. '* ^ 

4. —The India Review and Journal of Foreign Science and the 
Arts, No. 9 of vol. 1.— Presented by the Proprietor. 

5. —The India Journal of Medical and Physical Science, Nos.' 9 
and 10 of vol. 2.—Presented by the Proprietor. 

6. —Report of* the Sudder Dewany Adawlut. N. W. P. on the 
admimstration of Civil Justice for 1842.— Presented bffthe’Govt, of 
the N. W. P^ovincesf _ 

Garden and ifuseum. 

1. —A large cask of Peruvian Gudho.—Presented by W. P, 

Grapth^Esq. • 

2. -*-A small quEmtity of acclimated Cotton seed, the produce of 
the Lucknow Garden.— Presented by Capt, G. E. Hollings. 

3. —One hundred speckuens of the woods of Arracan_ Presented 

by Lieut. Wta. F. Nuthttll. «* * * 

Lieut. Nuthab mentions, that ntany of these woods are so very 
tough that they would answer admirably for Indigo presses, -indeed 
supsiio^ to any wood procurabtu in, Bengal. Should any information 
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be required in regard to any of these samples (all of which are num¬ 
bered,) L\eat. Nuthall states, he will he glad to aSbrd#it. as also 
largej specimens of any that may be approved of. , 

• 4fte special thanks of the Society'were voted to Lieut. Nuthhll 
for this useful present, and for his kind offer of further assistance. 

4. —Two musters (Pekoe and Sobchoung) of Tea made in Assam. 

—Presdhtedby Wm. Storm, Es\, on behalf if Xhe "Directors of th9 
Assam Tea Company. 1 

Mr. Storm «tates, that the a^yrage sale df this Tea in the London* 
Market exceeds that of the China tea. 

5. —-A small model of a •Wooden Chain-Pump fr^m Chusan. 
—Presented by Dr. Alexander tyrant. 

6 . —Two samples of Sunn grown at Baugkpore.— Presented by 
Major Napleton on behalf of Baboo Gooroochurn Mitter. 

Mi. Law, in reporting on these'samples states) that parcels 
as well cleaned as No. 1, generally bring about £22 per ton in the 
London market, but that No. 2 would not bring above £15 to £16 
per ton. 

The Patron of the Society. 

^'he Secretary iiitimated to the meeting*that, in consequence of 
the' departure pf Lo|ji*Ellenborough. a vacancy had occurred fb the 
office of Pairon of the* 6 ociety ; wherelipoil it was uganimously re- 
8 oIved,*that the President be requestej) to wait on the Right Hon’ble 
the Governor-General, with the view of soliciting his Excellency's 
acceptance of the office.^ 

Metcalfe Hall. 

* The ^eiretafy laid on the table a statement which Showed the 
receipts .and disbursements on account^bf the above' Building. ,The 
original estimate was Rs. 48,921-9-0 ; the final cpst, in consequence 
of various additions to the original design, Rs. 67,56(r: 6 : 3. The 
sums paid amount to Rs. 52,402-8-6, leaving a balance due of Rs. 

15 .163: 13 : 9 to the builders, besides 6,000 to the Union Bank, which 
had ^en borrowed to meet advances, making a total of Rs. 21,163: 
13 :9 due oiuacdount of the Building. The Secrete^ stated, that he 
had j*oeive(^a letter from the Hon’ble Sir Her)jert Maddock, inti¬ 
mating that tbp T^vernor-General was desirous of putting his nanqp 
down for Rs. 500 towards the fund tliat it had been proposed to raise 
by subscription, and that he, Sur Herbert, would give Rs. 250. Several 
other subscriptions were intimfted. With regard to the Society’s 
taking pogsession of its rooms, the Secretary read, at the r^uest of 
the President, the substance of a letter which wa« to be addre^jped to 
the Builders, and which it was hoped would remove all difficulties. 

Floricultural Exhibition. 

A repoft froA the Garden Comjnittee submitting a4itt ^ prizes for 
flowers, and for a few vegetables and fruits, to be awarded froip Sir 
Lawrence Peel's first quarterly donation of one hundred ruppes, was 
read. The Committee suggest, tbfit tiie show^be held on Monda/ the 
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14th inctant at 10 o'clock, .being the day and hour fixed for the 
quarterly b^ow of vegetables and fruits.' The Report was Confirmed. 

’Formation of an Oil Committee.- 

The Secretary intimated that, with reference to the resolution 
of the last meeting, requesting him.to arrange for the formation of 
< a permanent Committee, to be denominated the “ Oil Cominittee,” 
he'had the pleqsore to submit the n<mes of the following members, 
vt'iiOiiad consented to act' bn such Committee, viz :—, 

Or. Mount, Messrs, ,Wnc. Haworth, James Cowell, H. Mornay, 
John Allan, H. C. Kemp, and Baboo Rarngopaul Ohose. 

It was proposed by the President and resolved, that the above- 
named gentlemen do. constitute thV Oil Committed, and that it be 
incorporated in the list of the Society’s Standing Committees. 

* East India Sugar Question. ‘ 

The paper that was next read was a long and interesting com¬ 
munication from Mr. Sconce, at Chittagong, submitting whether 
some prominent steps should not be taken by the Society for the 
purpose of representing the interests of India in the question of 
Sugar, with reference to the approaching propoifiid change of cus¬ 
toms’ duty by the British Parliament. ' 

At the cloK of the perusal of this letter/it'was agrepd, that the 
best thanks of the Society be given to Mr. Sconce, and that the 
subject-matter of his commufiication be referred for report to a 
Special Committee, consisting of the following gentlemen, viz :— 

BJesbrs. John Allan, James Cowell, Jphn Cowie, W. F. Fergusson, 
William Haworth. Charles Huffnagle, and Joseph Wjllis. 

Chinee Agriculture. 

'rtke Secretary pext drew the attention of the meeting to an' highly 
interesting paper from the pen of Dr. Alexander Grant (H. C. S.) 
lately attached to H. M.’s &5th Regt. at Chusan, entitled “ A Diary 
of Chinese Husbandry, from observations made at Chusan in 1843- 
44, illustrated by drawings of the implements of Agriculture, and bf 
Rural Scenery,”—and i«ad the following communicatiqn from that 
gentleman, presefiting the above paper and drawinas 

'To James rfcME, Esg., HonorOry*Secretary to the Agri-Hoiticul- 
^ iur^ Society of India. 

Deae Sib, —I have not been unnfindM of the request conveyed to 
me ig^yhur letter of the 29th August 1843, acknowledging fhe receipt 
of my .answers’” to the queries respecting Chinese manures, circulated 
by th? Agri-Horticultural Society of India, The paper which ac. 
companies this note, confiains the result of my observations, and 1 
shall feelgrai§fied if they tend to throw any new ligl^t on^e usefuh 
subjects, whidf* engage the attention of the Society. The kindly 

* .'Cbefc sDswen are published in the aecuud volume of the Society’s Joifrnal. 
-Sec. ' 
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disposition of the Natives, and the absence of every prejudice, have 
now affuHded for the first time to Europeans, free oppp{tunities'of mak¬ 
ing an examination into their social condition, and I hq^e my almost 
dftiiy* walks availed myself of this new state* 6f mAtCTs. The 
drawings of the implements of Agriculture were made at a single 
foons house—its owner a man.ofwery moderate means. They are, 
1 belief, the first complete selSof the kind presented to the public. « 

Before the next meeting df the Society, I'shril forward some 
drawings deqpriptive of lime, nick, and *tye-making, as practtMd'iff 
the North of China. 1 was induced to i^ce these subjects by 
observing that the Reyal Agricultural Society naS, at their meeting 
in 1843, granted a silver medal for a patent machine foi* making tiles 
and bricks by* severing the 8!Ry with wire?; this method is in 
common use among the Chinese. 

I i)eg to present the Society with a model of a Wooden Chain-pump 
from Chusan. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed.) Alkxandur Grant, 
Asst. Surgeon. 

Calcutta, 8th O^ober, 1844. 

^Dn'the motion o^flhe Hon’ble. the President, it was unaniiKbusly 
agree(^ thai the special thanks of the Soci?ty be giveui to Dr. Grant 
for his useful and interesting paper jind drawings, and that they be 
referred to the Committee of Papers, with a view to their publication 
in the Journal. 

The Assam Tea Plant, compared^ with that of China. 

‘ The^ Secretary mentioned that, since the last mcetTng, he had 
received-, throu^ Major Jenkins and*Dr. Wallich, a paper ^hich 
had been drawn up by Mr. J. W. Masters, regarding the^dentity of 
the .\ssa*n Tea plant with that of China; also a packet of dried 
specimens of the Tea plants therein alluded to; and that with the 
vjew of giving the communication (which came to hand just too late 
to be presented at the last meeting,) a place in the number of the 
Journal now in "the press, he had, in anticipatioi^ of the Society's 
sanction, trai)sferr|d (t with the specimens to the Qommittee of Papetn. 
The best tbanka of the Society awepe given to^ Mr. IM^sters for thtf 
interesting paper. 

Carey Testimonial, 

A communication was *read from Dr. Royle, intimating^ that he 
had give* the Society’s commission for a bust of Dr. Carey Mr. 
Lough. The following is an extract of Dr. Efoyle’s letter fcn the 
subject 

•• I do not know whether I mentioned my former letter that I 
liad give* you* commission for a Bust of Dr. Carey JMif^Lough ; I 
was myself so much struck wijji* a work of bis which I saw at ,Si%n 
Hottsd*, the Battle of the Standard, that I procured an introduction to 
see his st,udio. His works in lastsyear’s exhibition, raised his ndile so 
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high, th%t I had no difficulty in deftermining upon the sculptor. Since 
then he hasi^exhibited his two ^eat works— a king making ^ knight- 
banneret,' and s wife finding the dead body of her husband on the 
field of battks, by’lSis charger remaining by the body. The Qaccn 
has also given him the commission for her statue for the Royal. 
‘Exchange, and he is executing the monument with a reclining figure 
wf Mr. Southey. So that your Bust will be executed by oilU. of the 
leading scalptors'of the day, if not thehleading sculptor." ' 

r 

Cqmmunicat ’.ons on virions subjects. 

1. —From Dr. Royle, forwarding copy of a letter from Mr. Groom, 
respecting the assortment of bulbs transmitted by him to the Society 
in 1843-44, the bill for which, amounting to £54, was submitted at a 
former meeting, in April last. . 

Resolved. With reference to the difference of opinion iii regard to 
the quality of these bulbs, that Dr. Griffith be requested to address 
those parties in the Upper Provinces to whom portions of the supply 
had been sent by him, and that, on receipt of their replies, he be 
further requested to favor the Society with a report on Mr. Groom’s 
letter. Dr. Griffith, who was present, consented to carry out the 
wisbeit of the Society. ; , 

2. —From O'.pt. W. W. Dhnlop, Secretary* of the Branch Society 
at Cuttack, reporting on the various seeds received from the Parent 
Society, sown in their Garden. 

3. —From James Cowell. Esq., intimating that it would be advis- 
abldl^'before incurring the expense for a large supply of madder 
seed, as suggested at the last'ineeting, to indent for i. small consign¬ 
ment, in order to test its applicability to. the country, and the t with 
this object in view, he had taken steps to procure for the Society 
about one owt, of tlie seed from Belgium or the South of France. 

The best thanks of the Society were given to Mr. Cowell for the 
consideration and trouble he had taken. 

4. —From G. C. Cheap, Esq., dated Bauleah, Sept. 10th, gji'dag 

the result of trials with the Affghanistan seeds presented to the Soci¬ 
ety by Major Wm. Anderson: ' 

■■ 5 .—From Col. J. R. Ouseley, promising to obtain •the required 
information reyarding the white linseed of Hoosungabad. 

6. —From L. Wray, Esq., offering his assistance to procure from 

his friends'at Manilla, such rare plqnts or seeds as the Society may 
require., . ' 

Msr Wray’s offer was accepted, and the Secretary wascrequested 
to tender the thanks' of the Society for the same. 

7. -“ From Cecil Beadon, Esq., Under-Secretary Govt, of Bengal, 
offering the best thanks of the Right Hon’ble the Governor, for the 
gratuitous^Aipp);' of cotton seed for the experimental fi.rm at Dacca. 

^8.—From A. Rogers, Esq., Honew^ Secretary Assam Company, 
offerinjg ^be best thanks of the Company, for three copies of the'Jcyu:- 
nal Of the Society, Part I of Vol 3.‘ 
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9.—From Captain G. E. Hollings, entering into some interesting 
particulars regarding various cultures in the LucknWw Eublic Gar- 
dep. * 

• Ftir all the above communications and presentations, tlft best thanks’ 
6 f the Society were accorded. 


^Wednesday, theXzth NoveDtl^pr, 18-14.^ 

W. Storm. Esq. in the chair. 

The Minutes of the last getierdl meeting were read ai^ confirmed. 

. Memliats. Elected. 

The gentlemen proposed the last meeting, were duly elected 
members of the Society, viz :— 

Capt. A. Waugh, Messrs. R. Leishdlan and G. G. fiulfour. 

Candidates for Election. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as candi¬ 
dates for election :— 

Mr. J. G. LlelKelyn, Calcutta_Proposed by Mr. G. F. Remfrv. 

scqpnded by the Secretary. * 

E. V'. Irvrtn,£5q., Vi^il Service,Tirhoot.—Proposed by Major^. B. 
A. Napjetott, seconded ^y the Secretary. • 

Charles Macleod,. Esq.—Proposed jjy Mr. W. G. Rose, seconded by 
Mr. W. Storm.. 

Pra^entations to tk^Library. , , 

1. '*—Reports of the Bombay Chambei^of Commerce for the Si^and 
4th quartets of*1843-44.— Presented by the Chamber. • 

2. —Clnlcutta Journal of Natural Htstory, No. 19. —Presented by 

Dr. M'Cleltand. * 

3. —The Indian Juurnal of Medical and Physical Sdience, No. 10 

of Vol. 2_ Presented by Dr, Eveleigh. 

Garden and Museum. 

1. —A fewjroots of the white sweet potatoe from the Sumbulpore 

District.— Presented by Col. J. R. Ouseley. • 

CoTonel OBseleJp observes that this variety is unknown in Uppet 
India and Behtr, and is said to*be*also unknown in%Calcutta; iff 
that case he offers to send a teree suddW, as they are much better 
than the red kind. , 

•* The Secretary mentioned he had requested Col. Ouseley 0 fovor 
the 'S.ocieiy with a large supply, for culture at the Nursery G'aoden, 
with a view to future distribution. * • 

2. —Saiuple of coffee; the produce of Captain Brodie’s Garden at 
^eebsagnr, Assam.-^ Presented by John Ot^en, Esq. ^ 

3. —^Sample^f cotton grown at Rungpore from Njay*©i!lSans seed, 

acclimated at the Coimbatore Government farms.— Presented by_ H 
Reh^n^, Esq. » m \ 

4. —A^piece of teak timber aftd camples of tobacco anu cotton 
from Arracan,— Presented by Major Bogle. * 
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Horti- Flopcultural Exhibition. 

A list native gardeners, to whom prizes to the amount of 200 
Rs, were awarded, at the show of indigenous and foreign vegetables, 
fruits and flowers, held on the 15th of Oct, was first submitted. In tlie 
remarks appended to the list it.is mentioned, that upwards of 150 
maliees attended the ^how. That mong the vegetables there were 
good sa^mples pf turnips, carrots, jpabbage-sprouts, leeks, onions, 
,_^ftdive, spinach, lettuce, and potato js; that prizes were offered for 
several vegetables, which ^ere not forthcoming, and the amount was 
therefore awarded for other kinds, such as beet, celery, parsley and 
asparagus, for the latter in particular! not for the superiority- of the 
article, but for its production ourt«;« season. The display of fruits 
was not equal to that of vegetables, but there were several baskets 
of very fine custard-apples, sapotas, pomegranates, lemons, pine¬ 
apples, &c. The prizes for flowers were given from Sir Lawrence 
Peel's quarterly donation. The competition for these was by no 
means spirited, and was chiefly confined to the produce of private 
gardens, although every publicity had been given to the native florist. 
The display is stated to have been tolerably fair, considering that 
Cvjitober is not a good time of the year, either for exotics or Indian 
flo*..r8, and that several heavy falls of rain v^ere experienced «nl^ a 
few days before the shot.’ wm held. r 

Rm/wd.—-That it be referred to the Committee to report to the 
Society in regard to the propriety of allowing the produce of pri¬ 
vate gardens to be submitted for competition -hereafter.' 

Formation of a Branch Agri-Horticultural Society at Simlai 

A letter was read from Dr. Corbyn, announcing the pleasing 
intdligence of the establishment of an Agri-Horticultural Society 
at Simla. •Or, Coffcyn states, he has been requested by the Committee 
to solicit permission to allow this new Institution to be considered 
as a Branch of the Agricultural Society of India,. and to seek its 
assistance, if required, in the way of seeds, plants, &c. Dr. C--»rb>n 
adds, “ the soil and clii?iate of these beautiful mountains are highly 
congenial to the -julture of most of the plants indigenous to Europe, 
fend I have no doubt that the gardens of Simla about tcTbe estdblish- 
-*txl, will be th« meana- of facilitating the objects of otr excellent in¬ 
stitution. 

Resolved .—That this newly.formed Society be admitted as a branch 
of this Society, and that the same assistance be accorded to it as ii-, 
give", to other branch institutions. 


TheeProducts of Arracan. 

A long’^«*3., interesting communication from Mt^r Eogle, the 
Commissioner of Arracan. regarding, the cotton, teak, and. tobacco, 
alluded ^o among the presentations, was next read. In regard t^ the 
first'drticle. Major Bogle mentioos.^that he is aware it is by po means 
of a good staple, and he‘ sends it more with the view of learning what 
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kind of foreign cotton seed would* be. most likely to thrive where 
such was'grown than with any idea of the preseirPproducc being 
wijrthjT of notice. .The Bourbon and Seychelles sejd Wlnciwas'sent 
hifti'sometime ago by the Society, Major Bogle*states,*has beeii all 
■distributed-among the hill tribes, who are the chief cotton cultivators, 
but he yould be glad to get ^uy other kind t.bat. mnv he lietrer ' 
suited ft)’» hil^ country and itf ist climate. 

The teak, Major Bogle obsqves,*is coqsidercd to%e*verf finetmd 
superior to that of Moulmeinf it was cfft at a locality ncafT^ 
KuladjBie river, about 100 miles from Xfiyab ' but uom the -natural 
obstacles opposed to'-Sie removal of the trees to the r^ver side, "tie 
is afraid there 4 s little hope q^the timber becoming an article of 
trade. \ • 

Major Bogle forwards a memorandum by Capt. Pliayre, regarding 
the robacco, which, he thinks, will bt proimunced if very su])erior 
article, and he observes, that although, as stated by Capt. Phayrc, no 
very large quantity of the very finest kind of tobacco could be 
procured at present, yet he has no doubt that were the demand 
large and steady, ^e supply would be very considerable. 

Communications on various Subjects. 

The follo^in^ com?iii|inications were Kkewse submitted :— 

1. FrimC. Beadon, Esq. Under-Secretaty to Government of Bengal, 
transmitting copies of Mr, J. 0. Pifce’s reports of his firoceedings 
during .the months of June, July, andsAugust, in the inspection of 
land^ best suited for cotlon culture in the district of Dacca. * 

2. From H. ^amilttin Bell, Esq. enclosing a tabular statement 

of .the j-cttrn of produce per acre in wheat and barley in certain 
villages.-at Muttra, Mynpooree, and Xgra, and offering a fei^ re¬ 
marks thereon. . ^ • 

3. From H. Rchling, Esq., in allusion to the cotton referred to 

among the presentations, and .intimating his intention o'f laying out 
about 40 beegahs of ground for the culture of sugar cane, tobacco, 
wheat. &c. with the view of supplying seed to the Ryots in tjie. 
vicinity. ^ ’ . . ** 

(The abo\ie coq^mjinications were referred tq tne Committee ol 
Papers.) •* 

4. From C. B. Taylor, Esq,, alluding So the lac and catechu of 
the Palaihow Jungles, and to his trials with the Americait maize, as 
/•Hows:— 

I do jjot think that there is any great trade carried on eith<j£ in 
lac or catechu, with any place, but' certainly do not believe that any 
of the products of this Jungle enter the Calcutta market, although I 
find that, a small qugptity of both arrow-r4ot and catechu is some- 
times tak^ toJPatpa on bullocks; the distance is abo^it or 140 
miles, due River CovIe, the Palamow River, was*3ever navigated 
until I «ame*hither. 
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“ TIr American mai* has succeeded well. I have obtained a 
large qija^tit 3 ^bf the com from what you sent me,.»and next year 
will be afale^td cidtivate a"'few.fields, and to supply the peoples this 
part of the. country with seed. I have had many applieationslbf *jt, 
but could only satisfy a few.” ^ ' ' 

5.,From Dr,‘Wm. Jameson, Suj^t. of the Botanic Gaglens, 

W. P., intimatipg his intention,of ci>raplying with the requ^t of the 
.^jjSjety !or Specimens of rthe tea m[lnufactured in Kemaon, so soon 
hs a supply reaches Sgharv^npore. f ‘ . 

6. From MesSrs VJllet and Son, of Capq, Town, forwarding the 
Society’s amnual consignment of vegetable seeds per Gloriana, 
amounting to 1,430 rupees, and giving the followisg account of the 
delay in its transmission ;— 

“We exceedingly regret that the shipment will come to hand rather 
late in the sffason, but it is* not owing to any neglect of ours, but 
want of opportunity direct for your port previous to thf present one. 
The seeds were ready for shipment two months ago, intended for the 
John Woodall, but you are aware of what occurred to that vessel. 
In other respects, we have every reason to hope, that the present 
^ipment will give satir^faction, the seeds being frtsh and good.” 

all the above communications and presentations., thc«thfoks 
of the Society were accsided. 






